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Plant of the Portsmouth Steel Company 


Late Developments in 


an Ohio River Steel 


Works—Arrangement and Equipment of Plate 
Mill, Bar Mill and Jobbing and Sheet Mills 


Che plant of the Portsmouth Steel Company is located 
at Portsmouth, Ohio, in what was originally known as the 
Hanging Rock district, where the first blast furnace west 
of Pittsburgh was built, and consists of open-hearth steel 
works, blooming mill, plate mills, sheet and jobbing mills 
and pickling, galvanizing and corrugating works. The 
Portsmouth Steel Company is the successor of a” small 


lhe Continuous Bar Heating Furnace for the Bar Mill, 


business tounded in 1871. The original plant was located 
im the west end of Portsmouth at the junction of the 
Scioto and Ohio rivers. Owing to the steady growth of 
the company, it was deemed necessary in 1898 to remove 
ythe plant to the eastern part of Portsmouth whére more 
ground was secured, the new location also affording bet- 
ter eailroad and shipping facilities. At that time the prod- 
ust consisted of steel bars, plates and small structural 
shapes, also special five-ply and vault steel plates. The 
resent Owners acquired the property in 1901, which then 
Sonsisted of two acid and one basic open-hearth furnace, 
one 22-1n. blooming mill, one 28 x 60-in. jobbing mill and 
‘aa 2i-in. bar mill. This equipment was not modern and 
id not meet the purposes of the new company and was 
early discarded. The entire plant has been rebwilt and 
enlarged ind the latest modern furnaces, mills am@ other 
egy has been added to brig the plant strictly up 
— \t Present the works of the Portsmouth Steel 
gy ‘onsists of seven 60-ton basic open-hearth fur- 
gd -in, blooming mill, an 84-in. three-high plate 
an n. three-high bar mill, one 48-in., one 60-in. and 
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one 66-in. jobbing mills, five hot sheet mills and three 
stands of cold rolls, together with pickling, annealing and 
galvanizing departments. The plant parallels the Ohio 
River and is on the Southwestern Division of the Balti- 
more & Ohio and on the Norfolk & Western Railroad. 

The open-hearth building is .100 x 528 ft. in plan and 
contains two charging machines installed by the Wellman- 


Showing a Part of the Plate Mill Engime at the Right 
Seaver-Morgan Company. Cleveland. In the casting bay 
operating the entire length of the building are two 1oo-ton 
ladle cranes equipped with 25-ton auxiliaries. In addition, 
there is one 10-ton electric traveling crane and, at each 
of the furnaces, a jib crane has been installed for handling 
furnace spouts, etc. The cranes were installed by the 
Alliance Machine Company, Alliance, Ohio. The ingots 
are stripped by a 125-ton Morgan crame provided with a 
10-ton auxiliary. The open-hearth furnaces are ali fired 
with natural gas, but are arranged for the use of producer 
gas or fuel oil. The gas producer plant, which is installed 
for emergency use, contains eighteen producers. 

All pig and scrap iron used in the open-hearth furnaces 
is unlgaded in the stock storage building by ¢ranes with 
electric magnets. This building is 65 ft. wide by 322 ft. 
long, with a 350-ft..open runway having two railroad 
tracks, one on each side of the structure. The yards are 
equipped for handling inbound and outbound freight and 
the transfer of materials from one department to another 
is made on standard gauge tracks laid with 70-lb. rails. 
The rolling stock consists of six locomotives varying from 
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Charging Crane Serving the Slab Heating Furnaces and the Plate Mill Table 


20 to 60 tons, twenty-five 40-ton capacity flat and gondola 
cars and numerous charging box and hot metal cars for 
handling raw and finished material 

The soaking pit building is 66 x 200 ft. in size and con- 


* tains three 4-hole soaking pits with hydraulically operated 


covers. The pits are natural gas fired, but can be arranged 
for producer gas, if desired. Each of these pits is 7x9 ft. 
The entering table for the blooming mill parallels one end 
of these pits, making it convenient to handle the ingots. 

The blooming mill building is 84x 480 ft. in plan and 
is commanded by two cranes of the Morgan type; one 
of 30 tons capacity with a 10-ton auxiliary, and the other 
of 15 tons capacity. The reversing engine and the bloom- 
ing mill were installed by Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., 
Pittsburgh. The 35-in. blooming mill has a capacity for 
breaking down ingots to 4x 4-in. billets or slabs 1% x8 in. 
The induction drive was furnished by the Wheeling Mold 
& Foundry Company. The product of the mill is cut by a 
steam-hydraulic shear, which has a capacity for slabs 
10 x 30 in. or billets 17x 17 in. Space has been reserved 
for the future installation of another mill. 

The plate mill is of the three-high type having 30 x 84- 
in. rolls driven by a 44x 60-in. Corliss engine. The plate 
mill and engine were built by Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co. 
The slabs are heated in three gas-fired furnaces. The 





The Slab Heating Furnaces for the Plate Mill; the Approach to the Plate Mill at the Middle Left and the Billet Unloading Yar 
Bar Mill at the Left Background 
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plate mill building is 
in plan, with lean-t. 
side, 37 x 47 ft. wide. ; 
The tilting tables 
lically operated and di: 


small double cylinde: “ 

engines; while the s| ro an 
at a red heat they ar avoids 
from the shears at th: vii 
mill to the heating fu: S at the 
plate mill, where they are ch i 

and drawn by an improved typ 


of electric charging and drawing 
crane furnished by the Allianc 
Machine Company Plates as 
thick as 1% in. and varying ip 
width up to 78 in. and in lengt 
up to 480 in. are rolled. After th, 
plates leave the mill they ar 
passed through a series 
straightening or leveling rolls 
table having rollers driven by 
electric motors. At the end of 
the cooling tables the plates are 
marked off into the various sizes 
into which they are to be sheared 
and stamped with the origi: 
heat number for identification. A 
number of test pieces are cut from 
the plates, properly marked and delivered to the laboratory 
where such physical and chemical tests as are necessary 
to meet the requirements of the specifications are made 

The shearing department is equipped :with cut-off, slit- 
ting, circular and several small shears for cutting sketch 
plates for special requirements. After the plates are cut 
to the sizes ordered, they are carefully weighed and 
loaded into cars for shipment, the loading being done by 
two 10-ton and one 15-ton Morgan electric cranes. 

The 18-in. bar mill is of the three-high type and is 
operated by a 32x 54-in. Corliss engine installed by the 
Hooven-Owens-Rentschler Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 
Billets are unloaded from cars and are delivered by a 
lifting magnet to the pusher table of the continuous heat- 
ing furnace, which is of the latest type. The lifting magnet 
is of the Electric Controller & Mfg. Company manufacture 
The furnace is gas fired and is provided with water cooled 
skids. The mill is provided with an attachment for rolling 
universal plates, if desired. For emergency purposes ten 
gas producers are provided. The bar mill, roll and machine 
shop is 40x IIo ft. 

The tie plate, shearing and shipping building is 60 x 34 
ft.. and is served by a 10-ton Morgan crane. The mill 
is fully equipped with mechanically operated entry and 
run-out tables for handling the product of the mill, which 
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The product of the 
after rolling, is passed through continuous 
i.ces for blue annealing, and when the sheets 
rged from the annealing furnaces they are 
igh straightening or leveling rolls, and then 
long run-out cooling tables to the shears, 
are cut to the specified sizes, inspected and 
n the warehouse for shipment. The heating 
the jobbing mills are fired with producer 
the five sheet mills, sheets varying from No. 12 
) gauge in widths up to 48 in. are rolled. The 
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pickling and galvanizing department. 

tire new department is under one roof, and the 
which is of steel construction, is 275 x 490 ft. in 
e roof is unusual in design, as it is not broken 


The Lifting Magnet for 


valleys. The building is divided practically into 
ays. The furnace bay is 80 ft. wide; the hot mill 
So it. wide; the annealing bay, 48 ft. wide, and the 
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use and shipping department, 58 ft. wide. The 
use and shipping department extends beyond the 
of the building a distance of j22 ft, 6 in. The 
e hight of the building to the peak of the monitor 
\ll of the cranes in this department were fur- 
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Coal Handling and Automatic Stoker-Equipment in 
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Carrying Bars to the Continuous Heating Furnace of the Bar Mill 


nished by the Alliance Machine Company. The furnace 
building is served by a 20-ton crane with a 10-ton auxiliary ; 
the hot mill building, by a 4o-ton crane with a 15-ton 
auxiliary; the warehouse, by two 10-ton cranes, and the 
pickling and galvanizing department by two 5-ton mono- 
rail telphers. 

The sheet and jobbing mill equipment includes five 
pair furnaces, five double-sheet furnaces, six double-box 
annealing furnaces, three slab heating furnaces for the 
jobbing mills and three double open-annealing furnaces. 
[he pair, sheet, box-annealing and open-annealing fur- 
naces are stoker fired, coal being used for fuel. The slab 
heating furnaces are producer gas fired. The box-anneal- 
ing furnaces are-17 x 21 ft.; two of the slab furnaces are 
8 ft. 6 in. x 21 ft. and a third is 7 ft. 6 in. x 19 ft. The 
open-annealing furnaces are 8 x 20 ft. For pickling the 
sheets four vats are provided with capacity for 54-in. stock. 
Each vat is served by an electrically driven plunger. From 
the pickling vats the sheets are delivered by the mono-rail 
to three water tanks and then to three muriatic acid tanks. 
In addition to the other equipment in the sheet finishing 
department are corrugating, crimping and corrugated curv- 
ing machines. The two cooling tables are, respectively, 
350 and 400 *t. long. 
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the No. 3 Boiler House; View of the Pumping Plant 
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the Rollers’ Side of the 30-in. Sheet Mills 


In the galvanizing department are three galvanizing marketed in flat, corrugated and curved, V crimped and 
pots with the necessary pickling, washing and drying ac- pressed standing seam, etc. There will be but two grades 
cessories of special design for making high-grade galvan- of galvanized sheets manufactured, trade marked “Ports- 
ized sheets. The sheets from this department will be mouth Iron” and “Portsmouth open-hearth steel.” Before 


The Catchers’ Side of the Sheet Mills, Showing the Steam Engine Drive at the Left 
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Jobbing Mill Heating Furnaces Showing in Background Parts of the Jobbing Mills 


gy and bundling each sheet must pass the scrutiny 
experienced inspector and the defective materia 
The department is located on the plant. 


' . wi 
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A coal and ash handling plant has been installed in 
the new jobbing and sheet mills department and is ar 
ranged for handling and distributing coal to overhead 
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The Sheet and Pair Heating Furnaces Showing the Automatic Stokers 
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? Enf of Box Annealing Furnaces, Showing Automatic Stokers, Method of Driving the Stokers and in the Distance at the Right th. Carriage 
Containing the Sheets to be Annealed, Cars Loaded with Charging Boxes Filled with Scrap from the Mills and in the 
, Far Background the Front of the Facing Group of Box Annealing Furnaces; in the Illustration at the Right is 
;‘* Shown the Turho-Generator Set in the Central Power House 
j bunkers in the boiler house, gas producer house and to a The foundries for making steel and gray iron castings 
: storage bin serving the sheet and pair furnaces and box- are well equipped for making large and small castings for 
5 annealing furnaces, which are stoker fired, as stated. The the requirements of the plant. In the store house is car- 
ashes from the boiler house, gas producers and furnaces ried a large stock of miscellaneous supplies such as are 
are collected through underground tunnels and elevated in required in the maintenance of machinery and equipment 
a ship hoist to an elevation over the railroad track. The in all departments of the works. 
5 gas producers are of the latest type, mechanically fired. The power for operating is derived from three inde- 
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* >ORTSMOUTE 
GENERAL PLAN OF THE PLANT OF THE PORTSMOUTH STEEL COMPANY, ? 5 
8 Nos. 1 to 7—60-ton open-hearth furnaces No. 19—No. 2 boiler house for the bloom- No, 35—Pum ping ee 
$ No. 8—Three four-hole soaking pits ing mill No. 36—Artificial lake 
No. 9—Pouring platform in open-hearth No. 20—Feed water pumps No. 37—Air compressor _ < 
nse ; No. 21—Hydraulic pumps and accumulator: No. 38—Emergency lighting unit ian 
‘ No. 10—Bar mill engine, 32 x 54 in. No. 22—Stock storage No. 39—Plate and bar mill boiler nd bet 
ft No. 11—Ingot tilter and entering table No. 23—Pattern storage - No. 40—Gas producers for plate and ' 
‘ for blooming mill No. 24—10.ton cupola in gray iron foundry mill furnaces — Jate mill 
No. 12—Induction drives for reversing No. 25—Machine shop No. 41—Slab heating furnaces wee in 
tables of blooming mill No. 26—Forge shop No, 42—Three-high plate mill, 30 x , 
No. 13—Manipulator No. 27—Oil house No. 43—Corliss engine, 44 x 60 im 
No. 14—Blooming mill reversing engine No. 28—Store room No. 44—Leveling or straightening °° 
No. 15—Steam-hydraulic slab and billet No. 29—Electrical repair shop No. 45—Run-out table | shear, 
shear ; No. 30—Physical and chemical laboratory No. 46—Electrically driven plate | *y 
No. 16—35-in. blooming mill No. 31—General office 144 in., for stock up to 1% in. thi 
No. 17—Gas producers for open-hearth No. 32—Clay grinding mills No. 47—Hydraulic shear 
furnaces and soaking pits No. 33—Central power station No. 48—Scale 
No. 18—Fuel oil tanks No. 34—Hydraulic pumps No. 49—Castor bed for plate shears 
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Plan of the Sheet and Jobbing Mills of the Portsmouth 


iler houses of 3000-hp capacity each and one 
All boilers are of the Stirling 


power station. 


water tube type, equipped with chain grate stokers. The 
s unloaded from the railroad cars into a large re- 





Steel Company 


ceivitiz hopper located under the track close to the boiler 
house; from here it is fed into a crushing plant and then 
lifted into a large storage bin or distributed into overhead 
bunkers in front of each boiler. 


Each boiler house is 





SHOWING THE OPEN-HEARTH PLANT, PLATE AND BAR MILLS AND SHEET AND JOBBING MILLS 


Shear, 120 in, 


circle shear 
ontinuous billet heating furnace 
'S-in, three-high mill for she_, 
yy Oars e plates 


ulically operated cooling table 
‘te shearing department 
: and die tempering depart- 


ate roll and machine shop 
ing offices 
ton track scale 
nter shop 
use 
trance for employees 
per’s office 
eadquarters 









No. 65—Grease house 

No. 66—Mechanically fired gas producers 

No. 67—Coal and ash-handling plant 

No, 68—No. 3 boiler house 

No. 69—Toilet 

No. 70 Sheet and pair heating furnaces 

No. 71—Slab heating furnaces for the job- 
bing mills ; ws 

No, 72—Ash-collecting hopper 

No. 73—Box Annes urnaces ; 

No. 74—Sheet and jobbing mill superin- 
tendent’s office 

~ are x 72-in. Corliss engine, geared 

to 

No. 76—30-in. jobbing mills si 

No. 77—Electrically operated lifting jacks 
for 60 and 66-in. jobbing mills 


No. 78—Sheet mills 

No. 79—Roll racks 

No. 80—Roll lathes 

No. 81—Double open annealing jobbing 
mill furnaces 


No. 82—Run-out cooling tables for job- 
No. 8b 1564 jobbing 
0. - n. 


No, 84— — stretcher 

o. 

No. $s 1gein seaiiien atin 
86—Curved corrugating machine ~ 
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Furnaces at the 


Sheet 


Side of the Open Annealing 


The Runout 


Conveyor and 


provided with automatic regulators for maintaining a con- 
stant steam pressure and water level on each boiler. 

In the power house are two 250-kw. 250-volt direct- 
current generators, direct-connected to high-speed side- 
crank engines; one 500-kw. 250-volt direct-current mixed- 
:flow steam turbine; two large cross-compound. two-stage 
air compressors and two hydraulic pumps which furnish 
power for the hydraulically operated machinery through- 
out the plant. The pumps work under a pressure of 600 
to 750 lb. per square inch. There also the necessary 
auxiliary apparatus for operating the turbines condensing. 


is 


Another View of the Open Annealing Furnaces, Showing the Level 


Product of the Mill and _ Dischargi: 


at the Left 


Receiving Jobbing 


Sooling Bed 


Exhaust steam for operating turbines at low pressure i 
furnished by the engines operating the bar and plate mills 
[he power house piping is arranged so that during periods 
when the bar and plate mill engines are shut down the 
exhaust from the power house pumps, engines, etc., may 
be utilized to operate the turbine. Sufficient steam is ob- 
tained from these units to operate one turbine under full 
load 

lhe water supply is taken from the Ohio River, near the 
bank of which is located a waterproof concrete dry-well, 
24 ft. in diameter and 70 ft. deep. The bottom of the well 


‘ the 
Toward the Left, in the Distance, One Group of 


ing Machine and 


Box Annealing Furnaces 
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he Cooling Tables, Showing the Box Annealing Furnaces and in the Bay at the Left the Warehouse and Shipping 
Departments, with Shearing, Crimping and Corrugating Machines 


of the river’s low-water mark, and here to a 100,000-gal. capacity steel tank located at the top of a 
two motor-driven centrifugal pumps, each hav- 70-ft. tower directly over the pumps. Condensing water 
of 1500 cu. ft. per minute. These pumps for the turbine is taken from this well and delivered to 
water into an artificial lake 60 ft. above the the condenser by two motor-driven centrifugal pumps. 
water level. The lake varies in depth from 3 
nd covers an area of about 4o acres. From the 
h is used as a cooling and settling basin, the M Glauber & Co., manufacturers of plumbing special 
piped to a large gravity well located back of the ties, have removed from 10 and 12 Christopher street to 
ise. In the power house are located two cross tor and 103 Varick street, New York, where they enjoy 
mpound crank and fly wheel pumps, having a capacity better arrangements for conducting their business and con- 
500 gal. per minute lifting water from the gravity well siderably improved shipping facilities 


Other Machinery in the Shipping Department Opposite the End of the Conveying Cooling Tables 









As the annual report of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration was received at a late hour on March 109, it was 
impossible to give it adequate attention in The Jron Age 
of March 21. We now supplement the extracts given on 
page 735 of that issue with further details of the opera- 
tions of the corporation in the year ended December 31, 
IQII. 








Condensed Balance Sheet 





Following is a condensation of the general balance sheet 


as of. December 31, 1911, compared with that of a year 
previous: 
































1911 1910 
Assets 

Property. account. ~............. $1,460,303,982.84 $1,430,212,860.76 
Deferred charges ............ 9,208,581.99 8,331,704.91 
RepUOUNMNNO Ss 5005545 50.665. 2 wr 2,383,885.06 2,369,394.04 
Sinking and reserve fund assets. 13,149,161.33 16,067,905.24 
NN OT LA CATO 2,383,885.06 2,369,394.04 
Accounts receivable ............ 48,325,472.88 44,603,273.53 
SE ON ns ga e's vs cee s 6,100,874.27 5,540,180.77 
meemts belances ..........+6i0 786,758.59 696,833.76 
Marketable stocks and bonds... 2,047,100.18 4,410,793.61 
SRS 6 a Ree Men ina na Koes bss aio 43,499,127.78 56,953,514.16 

Total assets.....7........$1,739,288,533.58 $1,745,724,284.49 

Liabilities. 

ens = DA a ese cae $508,302,500.00 $508,302,500.00 
OS EE ee 360,281,100.00 360,281,100.00 
Outstanding stock subsidiary com- 

REE yt Se ee ae 596,702.50 620,352.50 
Bonded and debenture debt..... 620,501,376.83 596,351,866.70 
Mortgage and purchase money 

obligations subsidiary com- 

ee oe ay ee 1,152,922.79 3,097,792.38 
Accounts ‘payable and payrolls.. 22,938,620.87 23,695,264.04 
Be ONE cro eh deen cet ess ons 41,743.59 813,500.00 
Special depasits or loans due 

SES A OE 911,580.14 886,122.16 
DE ENT ah hncicsce eves 6,712,858.36 6,789,827.16 
Accrued interest ............-. 8,372,555.73 7,991,373.15 
Preferred dividend, payable Feb- 

oe oi Cie es a rome 6,304,919.25 6,304,91%25 






Common dividend, payable March 
30 





Die bib GW bine b bade » v0 ein 0a 6,353,781.25 6,353,781.25 
hy Se ee EEE Ee 23,126,677.19 20,092,727.91 
os Appropriations for capital ex- 
4 eS reer 40,000,000.00 40,000,000.00 
* is We En, MURS ig vcpvcicnse 33,691,195.08 164,143,157.99 
Total Mabstities. ¢.:. 0. <2 $1,739,288,533.58 $1,745,724,284.49 
Inventories 


An explanation of the apparent loss in surplus shown 
above was given last week. The reduction in 1911, due 
to deducting from inventories the profits earned by sub- 
sidiary companies on inter-company sales. of products, is 
indicated in the following classification of inventory valua- 
tions at December 31, 1911, as compared with a year pre- 









i vious : 
Lt 1911. 1910 
a NN a cele Ra a Medic adie ia $73,642,448 $80,345,434 
iy ay i Pig iron, scrap, and ferro............ 6,998,670 7,348,570 
i ‘4 Coal, coke and other fuel........... 3,728,595 4,282,791 
: Pig tin, spelter, copper, nickel, alumi- 

; eS SEAR RE ae 6,536,069 5,385,399 
nea Limestone, fluxes and refractories..... 2,000,130 2,281,845 
oa Rolls, molds, annealing boxes, etc.... 6,101,885 5,776,398 

=e Manufacturing supplies and sundry 
= se rs Gs. a5 oe nc kb ens 0 13,682,475 13,467,993 
, Ingots—steel | SR ee ee 1,278,318 1,001,785 
a Blooms, billets, sheet and tin bars, 
=) SS “heb eaShGb Wee ees os ccezesccens 7,756,691 7,755,479 
‘ em We EE It esas cab pecesssavep 829,461 941,101 
et) Neen as ones 968,516 910,598 
sata FemseOG “STOOGES nw wv oscnccccevessss 32,737,559 31,913,767 
E i Mining supplies and stores.......... 3,163,242 3,183,109 
| an 4 Railroad supplies and stores........ 3,350,134 3,631,629 
B eeae Merchandise of supply companies..... 748,004 771,429 
4 Material, labor and expense locked up 
‘ Py Ang in bridge and structural contracts , 
/ rH less bills rendered on account....... 5,401,293 2,649,990 
Ei Reem Stocks abroad and on consignment... 5,351,377 3,957,616 
Material in transit...............s.. 1,792,322 1,390,365 
Bills réndered account work done 
on sundry material in process of 
MUU 5 nk SOS 6 ob ceenc ae sedis »deatedacy es Cr. 457,474 








Total inventory valuations to sub- 

sidiary compamies..............-- $176,067,189 $176,537,824 
Amount included therein represent- 

ing profits of subsidiary »com- 

panies on inter-company sales of 

materials and products on hand.. 22,583,600 33,704,439 

















Valuation exclusive of inter- 
company profits.......... $153,483,589 $142,833,385 







Maintenance and Extraordinary Replacements 





The expenditures made by all companies in ro1r for 
maintenance and renewals, including the relining of blast 
furnaces, and for extraordinary replacements, in com- 
parison with expenditures for the same purposes during 
the preceding year, were as follows: 
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1911 19 
Ordinary maintenance and repairs $37,882,850.77 $4 ‘81a. 2002 
Extraordinary replacements .... 7,077,414.37 8 489 99s 64 
SOME. Sree a5 es + cup agen $44,960,265.14 $49,308, 184.96 
The entire amount of the foregoing expenditures was 
charged to current operating expenses and to depreciatio, 


and replacement funds reserved from earnings 
Employees and Pay Rolls 


The average number of employees in the service of ajj 
companies during the fiscal year of 1911, in comparison 
with the fiscal year of 1910, was as follows: 


‘ 1911 1910 
Manufacturing properties ..........e6.00. 140,118 “154,563 
Coal and coke properties.......cccseceseee 21,723 23,528 
Tron Ofe properties... .ssececsvevecesesees 14,445 16.956 
Transportation properties ........+..+ee08. 17,963 20,758 
Miscellaneous properties ...........seee00. 2,639 2,630 

SOO. Kya'caweh Hb8d aess Chee ees 196,888 218,435 


Total annual salaries and wages.$161,419,031 $174,955,139 
Employees’ Stock Subscriptions 


In continuance of the plan observed in previous years, 
beginning with 1903, the employees of the United States 
Steel Corporation and the subsidiary companies were, in 
January, 1912, offered the privilege of subscribing for pre- 
ferred or common stock. The subscription price was fixed 
at $110 per share for the preferred and $65 per share for 
the common. The allowances for special compensatiofy or 
bonus to be paid subscribers who retain their stock were 
fixed at $5 per share per year for the preferred and $3.50 
per share annually for the common. The conditions 
attached to the offer and subscription, aside from the 
features of subscription price and the amount of special 
compensation or bonus to be paid, were substantially the 
same as those under which stock has been offered to em- 
ployees in each of the previous nine years. 

Subscriptions were received from 36,946 employees for 
an aggregate of 30,619 shares of preferred and 30,735 shares 
of common stock. 


Extracts from Chairman E. H. Gary’s Remarks 


The output of finished products for sale was only 
about,67 per cent. of the full normal productive capacity 
of the plants.. The decrease in output was most marked 
in thoSe classes of materials used largely by railroads: 
rails, track fittings and steel carbuilding material. The 
decrease in business done as represented by total tonnage 
output of finished steel products was, 11.7 per cent. in 
comparison with roro. In the domesti¢ trade the decrease 
was, however, considerably greater, namely, 18.6 per cent, 
while in the export business there was an increase 0! 414 
per cent. The following is a statement of export ship- 
ments : 





1911 1910 

Tons Tons 

Rolled steel and other finished products.... 1,719,272 1,216,057 

Pig iron: OG. BOVOD ss divicc cccns 09 0e¥da anne 26,728 we 

Sundry materials and by-products.......... 492 Sus 
Total ns all kinds of materials, 

grat conelit lec ug ete seeeraee 1,746,492 1,223,4% 

Cement (Oblai} 2. esc vqedeccevscbetaeeses 110,364 mass <. 
Aggregate tonnage of rolled steel and other 

finished products shipped to both do- A Sous 

mestic and export trade............+. 9,460,169 10,72/,/9! 


The amount of bonds, mortgages and purchase money 
obligations of the corporation and subsidiary companies 
paid off ‘during the year was $11,021,359.46. Of this total, 
$7,751,000 represents bonds retired under sinking fund pro- 
visions. Ponds of subsidiary companies to the amount 0 
$14,854,000 were issued and sold for account of outlays 
for construction expenditures and in the refunding ° 
maturing bonds. There were also issued $17,712,000 : 
subsidiary company bonds in payment for the Pittsburg , 
Monongahela coal property purchased, and there were 
assumed $600,000 of outstanding bonds on warehouse 
property purchased in San Francisco. i 

There was expended during the year by the corporation 
and the subsidiary companies for additional property, ca 
tensions and construction, and for stripping and deve xf 
ment work at mines the net sum of $49,430,861.12, 
follows: 
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‘ Connellsville coking coal propertiqn..$17,707,200.22 
eos & BR. R. Co. extensions. ... 5,069,983.85 
erties, extensions and betterments.. 18,713,783.02 


cece dasa e sos sie ees wiememes $49,430,861.12 


-e of the year the amount of unexpended appro- 
onstruction and extraordinary replacements, 
ig12 programme for stripping and develop- 

at iron ore mines, was approximately $20,- 

it is probable that not all of this amount will 

| during 1912. These authorizations cover a 

oe of miscellaneous additions and improvements 
- points, but none of them, aside from that for the 
plant at Duluth, is of magnitude. The before 
| total includes about $5,500,000 for additional 
Gary in finishing the improvements heretofore de- 


sacly 
Hid 


mel! 


10.00% 


f 
new steel 


: " -PHE GARY DISTRICT EXPENDITURES. 
se of the year nearly all of the manufacturing 
nt construction heretofore authorized for the Gary dis- 
trict had been completed. At the steél plant of the Indiana 
Stee] Company the sheet bar mill was completed and put 
‘ pe ration June 29, 1911; the two 12-in. and the 10-in. 
merchant bar mills September 1, 1911; the 60-in. plate mill 
November 4, 1911. The first battery of the by-product coke 
olant, consisting of 70 ovens, went into operation April 12, 
roll, and 4 additional batteries at various later dates in 
roll. The full capacity of this plant, comprising eight 

ttteries of 70 ovens each, will be completed by April 1, 

[he third unit of open-hearth furnaces, consisting 
furnaces of 65 tons capacity each, was placed in oper- 

n in February, 1912. An addition to the electric power 

tation, consisting of six generators of 3000 kw. each, 
ven by gas engines, was completed during the year. 

[he several units of the sheet plant of the American 

Sheet & Tin Plate Company and of the bridge and struc- 
| plant of the American Bridge Company, both at Gary, 

e completed and commenced operations at various dates 

ing the year. 

[he output of the Gary steel plant of the Indiana Steel 
pany in IQII was 707,273 tons of pig iron, 1,036,545 
of open-hearth steel ingots, 281,980 tons of open- 

irth steel rails and 469360 tons of various other rolled 

teel products. The by-product coke plant produced 811,804 

s of coke. The production of the sheet plant was 

4,550 tons of black and galvanized sheets, and at the 

ridge plant there were produced 27,371 tons of fabricated 

steel work 

lhe total amount expended to December 31, 1911, at Gary 

the several subsidiary companies for acquirement of real 

ite, development and construction, was as follows: 
real estate (exclusive of that occupied by the manu- 


facturing plants) and for development and con- 
ruction work in the city of Gary, less credits for 
is, lots and houses sOld....scasscescabaubeceuane $9,966,520.16 
nstruction of the manufacturing plants, together 
th cost of land occupied by them........seeeecees 62,719,664.75 
terminal railroad WOOP. cccscqcdidetacunstue sens §,572,323.70 


FOtal ... «0:0 secs miei en oe eee ace $78,258,508.61 
funds for the payment of the foregoing have been 
ided from the following sources: 


8 specially appropriated..........0+ee00s5 $65,000,000.00 
eciation allowances raised by subsidiary com- 
other of their properties and invested: 


¢ Gary property os. custacee seed sdeecanmabeds 1,510,000.00 
“cago, Lake Shore & Eastern Railway Co. issue 
e of its bonds. .«¢00snbisuen debe cae abe. 5,258,405.32 


balance has been provided by subsidiary 
es interested from their surplus and working 
fovdane © 9 0 06-0 pide wile boi aiw ait oly'e iamn stir eleniatal ne 


cc ccsccvnsvensveup path ea weae gms $78,258,508.61 


i addition to the outlays made as above for capital ex- 
tres at Gary, the companies have also invested a con- 
amount in inventories and working capital re- 

r the operation of the plants. 
‘© was purchased in May, 1911, for warehouse pur- 
property of the Risdon Iron & Locomotive 
an Francisco, California. The plant had pre- 
cn operated in the ship and engine building and 
susiness, and had for a long time been offered 
he property consists of about 20 acres of land, 
“iderable water front, is well located and has on 
uildings especially adapted for the storage and 
” ng of steel products. It is believed that by carry- 
ng ¢ Pacific coast large and varied stocks of the 
‘ the subsidiary companies their distribution will 

v expanded. 
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Substantial progress was made during the year on the 
construction of the new steel est at Duluth, Minn. The 
expenditures for the plant and the terminal railroads serv- 
ing it amounted for the year to $1,437,518. 

An additional outlay of $1,037,069 was made in payment 
for coal property in Illinois and Indiana, the purchase of 
which had been contracted for in previous year, and for 
the development of the properties. 

There were purchased by the subsidiary transportation 
companies during the year 41 locomotives, 893 freight cars 
and 71 road and service cars. There were also purchased 
and placed in commission three 12,000-ton steamships for 
service in the ore carrying trade on the Great Lakes; and 
there was acquired one additional ocean-going freight 
steamer for service in the export trade. 


PENSION AND RELIEF FUNDS, 


There was set aside from the accumulated undivided 
surplus the sum of $663,018.37 for permanent pension fund, 
reference to which was made in last year’s annual report. 
Of the foregoing amount $163,018.37 was paid over in cash 
to the board of trustees of the United States Steel and 
Carnegie Pension Fund for use by the board as cash work- 
ing fund. A like amount for similar purpose was also con- 
tributed by the Carnegie Relief Fund. The balance of the 
appropriation first mentioned, together with the $1,000,000 
set aside in previous years for pension purposes, is carried 
to credit of pension fund in general balance sheet. During 
the year the corporation also paid over to the board of 
trustees $756,301.70 which was charged to current opera- 
tions. This amount, together with the $200,000 of income 
received by the trustees from Carnegie Relief Fund (being 
the income on the $4,000,000 fund created by Ms. Carnegie), 
and making a total of $356,301.70, was disbursed by the 
trustees during the year for pension and relief purposes. 
At the close of the year there were 1606 ex-employees on 
the pension rolls. 

In the annual report for 1906 reference was made to the 
arrangement which had been consummated for a lease of 
the so-called Great Northern Railway ore properties by the 
Great Western Mining Company, a subsidiary company of 
this corporation. In acordance with an option reserved to 
the lessee to cancel the lease on January 1, 1915, the Great 
Western Mining Company on October 26, 1911, formally 
notified the lessors that the company elected to cancel the 
lease. To December 31, 1911, there had been mined and 
shipped under this lease 7,832,137 gross tons of ore, and 
royalties had been prepaid on account of minimum tonnages 
for years prior to I9II covering an additional 2,892,183 tons. 
It is expected this prepaid tonnage, as well as the mini- 
mums called for by the lease for years 1912, 1913 and 1914, 
namely, 15,750,000 tons, will be mined and shipped prior to 
1915, thus making an aggregate of 26,474,320 tons of ore 
which it is expected will be shipped under the lease prior to 
its relinquishment on January 1, 1915. This total tonnage 
is equal to about one year’s ore requirements of the blast 
furnaces of the subsidiary companies (exclusive of those 
of T. C., I. & R. R. Co,) on the basis of the furnaces oper- 
ating normally full throughout the year. 

On October 26, 1911, the United States Government 
filed a petition in the Circuit Court of the United States for 
the District of New Jersey against the corporation and a 
number of its subsidiary companies, alleging that the cor- 
poration and its codefendants are in violation of the act of 
Congress of July 2, 1890, and asking that they be adjudged 
to be illegal and that they be dissolved. 


Noteworthy Plant Improvements 


The report, as usual, enters into great detail regarding 
work completed during the year and in progress at the 
close of the year at the various plants of the subsidiary 
companies. Noteworthy among the improvements com- 
pleted in 1911 are found the following items: 

Carnegie Steel Company, Homestead Works, four ad- 
‘ditional 55-ton open-hearth furnaces at plant No. 4. 

Illinois Steel Company, South Works, new light struc- 
tural mill; installation of four gas-driven blowing engines 
at blast furnaces Nos. 5 to 8, and equipping structural mill 
No. 1 for rolling sections from 18 to 24 in. 

American Steel & Wire Company, Central Furnaces, 
new blast furnace D. Salem Works, 48 American felt 
roofing nail machines and a building for housing them. 
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Rockdale Works, 67 additional wire drawing blocks and 
electric power plant and motor equipment. Worcester 
North Works, 30 additional wire drawing blocks. The 
plant and patents of the American Post Company were 
acquired, There were constructed for installation at va- 
rious works four automatic concrete fabric machines, 10 
Anthony fence machines, and 13 National fence machines. 

Union Steel Company, South Sharon Works, 30 addi- 
tional wire drawing blocks. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, Ensley 
Works, equipment of the rail mill to roll 4-in. billets. Bes- 
semer Rolling Mills, bar twisting department, for concrete 
reinforcement bars. Central electric power plant, 12,000- 
kw. turbo-generator equipment, to provide electric power 
for the Ensley plant, the new by-product coke plant and 
coal washer, and the new wire ‘plant of the American 
Steel & Wire Company. 

The construction of the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany’s new rod and wire mill at Pirmingham, Ala., was 
continued, expenditures to the amount of $1,122,802.22 
having been made thereon during the year. 

Enumerated among the details regarding work in prog- 
ress are the following: 

Illinois Steel Company, Joliet Works, new electric 
power plant and motors replacing steam power. 

American Bridge Company, Ambridge Works, extend- 
ing launching ways, handling facilities and equipping plate 
shop for steel barge construction. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, by-product 
coke plant, new plant of 280 coke ovens, Koppers type. 

Minnesota Steel Company, Duluth plant. Substantial 
progress was made in the construction of the several units 
of this plant, the expenditures for the year totaling $1,323,- 
509.77. 

The attention given to safeguarding workmen and to 
caring for their welfare is shown by the enumeration 
among improvements of expenditures for various safety 
appliances and for welfare work as follows: 

Carnegie Steel Company, Ohio Works, floors on skip 
bridges to protect employees at blast furnaces Nos. I and 2. 

Illinois Steel Company, Joliet Works, equipping 26 
electric overhead: traveling cranes with safety appliances. 

Universal Portland Cement Company, equipping for 
safety of employees cement plants Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6. 

National Tube Company, National Works, safety de- 
vices to protect employees. Lorain Works, safety devices 
at blast furnace No. 1. 

American Steel & Wire Company, Worcester South 
Works, emergency escape from crane cabs in open-hearth 
department. Central furnace docks, safety equipment on 
ore handling machinery. 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Wood Works, 
installing safety devices throughout the plant. Vander- 
grift Works, new emergency hospital. 

H. C. Frick Coke Company. As part of a general plan 
to better the living and sanitary conditions surrounding 
the various works affecting the welfare of employees, ex- 
penditures totaling $273,700.61 were made for improve- 
ments to tenement houses and the drainage systems there- 
for and surrounding thereto, at 40 of the coke plants. 
Edenborn Works, additional ventilating and escape shaft. 
Leisenring No. 1 Works, swimming pool. 


The Bucyrus Company, South Milwaukee, Wis., has 
taken over the manufacture of the Atlantic type steam 
shovel, heretofore built by the American Locomotive Com- 
pany, and under a license from the patentee, A. W. Robin- 
son, it is the expectation to continue making all the sizes 
previously built, and to eventually have a complete line 
of Atlantic wire-rope shovels, in addition to a complete 
line of Bucyrus chain type shovels, which it has been build- 
ing for 30 years. The building of the Vulcan shovels has 
been transferred by the Bucyrus Company from Toledo, 
Ohio, to the new plant at Evansville, Ind. A stock of re- 
pair parts will be carried at Montreal, New York, San 
Francisco and Spokane, in adidtion to a very full supply 
at the South Milwaukee and Evansville plants. 


Scully-Jones & Co., 316 Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, have been appointed exclusive agents in Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa and Wisconsin, for Elco high speed steel 
manufactured by Vickers, Sons & Maxim, Ltd., Sheffield, 
England. 
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The Watters Grab Buck: 


Arrangements have just been completed by : Whiting 
Foundry Equipment Company, Harvey, III. {.; the a 
clusive right to manufacture and sell the Watters Quick 
detachable grab bucket. One of the special {atures x 


this bucket is that it operates with a minin amount 
of head room and will perform in a few hours’ work that 
would ordinarily keep a dozen laborers busy an 


, : : ntire day, 
When not in use the bucket can be quickly detached leav- 
ing the hook free ‘for regular service. One of the special 
fields in which this bucket can be used is in the foundry 


where it can be employed for cleaning floors. cutting or 
cooling sand, filling large molds, transferring sand toon 
the shaking out to the molding floor and for removing 
refuse. Other applications are the loading and unloa 
of coal, coke, clay, crushed stone, gravel, etc. 

This bucket can be handled by an ordinary crane by 
simply inserting the crane hook in the yoke to which the 
bucket operating ropes are attached. The act of lowering 
the crane hook sets the latch mechanism and spreads the 
bucket to its full extent as shown in the accompanying 
engraving. The raising of the hook closes the blade and 


ling 





The Watters Quick Detachable Grab Bucket Made by the Whiting 
Foundry Equipment Company, Harvey, Ill. 


picks up the load. Pulling the hand rope attached to the 
latch lever which can be controlled by the regular crane 
operator from his cage or from the floor causes the con- 
tents to be dumped. All the shock to either crane or the 
bucket caused by the emptying of the load can be absorbed 
by a special cylinder device. 

Three different sizes of bucket, having capacities of | 
1% and 2 cu. yd. are made. In a recent test of the 
largest size 40 tons of sand was unloaded from a 8° 
dola car in 20 min., the only manual labor employed being 
that of the crane operator. 


The Erdle Perforating Company, Rochester, \. Y, 
maker of perforated sheet metal and plates, has opened af 
office at 16 Court street, Brooklyn, N. Y., and W. P. Davis 
has been appointed in charge of the branch. The company 
reports doubling its business in three years. 


On March 12 ground was broken at Monessen, Pa., for 


two blast furnaces and four open-hearth steel furnaces t0 
be erected by the Pittsburgh Steel Company. 












Automatic Drilling Machine 





to bringing out a drilling machine which 
rk with the maximum rapidity obtainable 
tions of high speed drilling, Baker Brothers, 
do, Ohio, have brought out the new type 
ompanying engravings. It was developed 
time required to drill a hole in a piece of 
ng the time required to place the work in 
e the tool to the work through the jig 
irance space, engage the feed, withdraw the 
e the work as much as possible. The op- 
rformed automatically, without, it is ex- 
ning complications in construction. The 
ind the rear of this new tool are shown in 
re specti\ ely. 
f the machine is secured by cams, an ar- 
h it is pointed out gives a powerful feed 
| quick return. The feed also has,a dwell 
h enables the drill to be used for facing 
eature, that of facing to an exact depth, it is 


vet a 

the spindle 
com 

with the 
hange gears 


ny desired 


ed. Another spe 
| feature of this 
f feed is 

the orrect 


in be secur- 
r threading. 
spindle, 
of high 
hammered 
steel, is 

the mini- 
section being 
tif 

ted in a 

nze bushed 
hich works 
fully scrap- 
1ys. The 
el of the 

s 6 in. and 

3 or No 4 
taper 1s Fig. 1—Operating Side 
[he dis- Two Views of a New Automatic Drill with 
the 

the spindle center is 8 in. The running ‘bearings 

nachine are Hess Bright D. W. F. ball bearings 

thrusts are all taken on ball bearings. The driv- 

on ball bearings surrounding a vertical 

ich the spindle runs, being driven from this 
entering drive, 

‘erent types of table are provided, a plain 
matic indexing one. With the former type 
places the work under the drilling spindle 

nachine in the,same way a punch press is 
spindle advances quickly to the work, the 
isses through the piece and the feed stops, 
he operator removes the finished piece: of 
Dstitutes another and again starts the ma- 
ping the foot lever. In this way it is pos- 
to use both hands in handling the pieces 
igh rate of production, 
ng table has an automatic indexing motion 
vn in Fig. 2. At the instant the spindle is 
m the piece being drilled, this motion in- 
to the next position, thus bringing a new 
inder the working tool. The time occupied 
‘wal of the tool and the indexing of the 
3 sec. To give any desired number of 
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divisions from 5 to 80 change gears are provided for the 


indexing mechanism. Since the table has an in and out 
movement the machine can be employed to drill holes in 
circles of any radius within the capacity of the drill by 
using the proper change gears. The standard machines 
will drill holes in circles ranging from 4 to 20 in. in 
diameter. The table also has a scale which shows at 
once the setting with reference to the diameter of the 
circle. 

The machine can also be used for chuck work and 
from six to eight chucks are ordinarily provided for the 
table. When equipped for this work as shown in Fig. 1. 
all the operator has to do is to chuck and remove the 
work. If a drill should break it is possible to stop the 
machine without delay at any point, and if it is desired, 
the machine can be arranged to index so that any num- 
ber of chucks can be skipped. The use of the automatic 
indexing mechanism also permits the operator to look 
after one or more machines easily. 

The spindle is driven by a 2-in. belt on a cone pulley, 
the diameter of the largest step being 18 in. Six speeds 
ranging from 200 
to 800 r.p.m, are 
available. Three 
of these are se- 
cured by the three- 
step cone pulley 
which drives the 
spindle and this 
number is doubled 
by the use of a 
two-speed counter- 
shaft. The ma- 
chine itself can be 
driven by a belt 
or an electric mo- 
tor as may be de- 
sired. In tests 
which have been 
made of the ma- 
chine eight %-in. 
holes have been 
drilled through a 
piece of cast iron 
4% in. thick in a 
minute and this 
rate was main- 
tained for a con- 
siderable period. 


The Standard 
Welding Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
has a large amount 
of work on hand 
from automobile 
concerns and is 
running its plant 
double time. 


. 2—Rear View 


Cleveland Superintendents and Foremen 


The annual meeting of the Cleveland Shop Superin- 
tendents’ and Foremen’s Club, Cleveland, Ohio, was held 
March 16. Officers were elected for the ensuing year as 
follows: President, John Mortimer, Central Brass 
Works; vice-president, L. W. Bosley, Cleveland Hardware 
Company ; treasurer, Fred. Sebelin, Hill Clutch Company; 
sergeant-at-arms, Charles Schork, W. M. Pattison Supply 
Company. Executive Committee, president, vice-president 
and treasurer, and Emmett Leckner, Chandler & Price 
Company; Adam Herkner, Warner & Swasey Company; 
G. W. Ward, Glauber Brass Mfg. Company; George 
Decker, Warner & Swasey Company; Julius Walt, Cleve- 
land Punch & Shear Works Company. Membership Com- 
mittee, John Tiplady, Variety Iron & Steel Works Com- 
pany; John Francis, Kilby Mfg. Company; William E. 
Kelley, Kelley Reamer Company; Timothy Kellackey, 
Oster Mfg. Company, and S. S. Bolton, Chandler & Price 
Company. An interesting talk was given by Ralph E. Flan- 
ders, Fellows Gear Shaper Company, Springfield, Vt., on 


“Gears and Gear Cutting.” 
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Steel Rivets * 


Practical Suggestions for Users 
BY D. J. CHAMPION. 


Rivets are the most important articles you use. On 
their trustworthiness, life and property depend, and for 
this reason too much importance cannot be attached to 
guarding the quality and’ looking, after the workman- 
ship iti order to insure, as nearly as possible, perfection, 
along these lines. 

Improvements in the quality of rivets have kept pace 
with the improvements in the manufacture of steel, and 
excel them to some extent. Twenty years ago, steel rivets 
were practically unknown, and the conservative boiler- 
maker would throw his hands up in horror even at the 
mere mention of them. So great was the antipathy against 
them that one of the leading manufacturers who was then 
successfully producing steel rivets was afraid to call them 
by their proper name, “steel rivets,” and sought to appease 
the prejudice against them by using the misnomer, “semi- 
steel.” 


How Soft Steel Has Worked a Great Change 


The word “steel” was formerly used to indicate hard- 
ness and brittleness; that is, it conveyed the idea of an un- 
yielding metal, principally intended for razors, swords, 
chisels, plowshares, gun barrels, or other articles of like 
hardness that required a very good strong, stiff material 
that would wear well. With the advent of basic open- 
hearth steel, however, a metal was placed on the market 
that was a surprise even to the most skeptical. The metal- 
lurgist and the steel maker worked hand in hand to make 
this metal thoroughly reliable, and the result today is that 
good, soft basic open-hearth steel cannot be surpassed for 
the manufacture of good rivets or other articles requiring 
the maximum of strength and toughness. 

The great desideratum long sought for, namely, low sul- 
phur and low phosphorus, was attainable for the first time 
by the use of this process of steel manufacture. So great 
have been the improvements in the manufacture of this 
steel, and so responsive under intelligent management have 
been the furnaces and rolling mills for the manufacture of 
it that it is put on the market to-day as a very reliable 
product at a reasonable price. 

The Purity of Steel 


For the enlightenment of those who still lean toward 
iron in preference to this steel, let it be said that this steel 
is over 99 per cent. pure iron and much more reliable for 
the production of rivets than the best Norway iron. This 
is not meant to convey the idea that good iron, either 
Norway or best charcoal bloom, has not its uses for certain 
purposes, for instance, where the action of the contents of 
a vessel has a tendency to oxidize the metal to such an 
extent that more is expected of the rivets than of the plates 
into which they are driven. But what I contend is that for 
all other purposes where rivets are used mild steel is 
superior to iron. 

Those who will recall their troubles of years past when 
they used charcoal hammered iron for boiler plate and the 
best iron for rivets can now appreciate the truthfulness 
of my assertions’ in regard to the improvements made in 
the manufacture of steel. Steel today in the shape of 
boiler plate, bars, shapes, or rivets, is ideal, compared with 
the product put before the public 20 years ago. Failures 
in the use of it are now very rare. The steel maker knows 
how to make it, the workman understands better how to 
handle it, and there is no question but that their work will 
come up on final test to their highest expectations. In line 
with the progress of the age in which we live, more and 
more is expected of every piece of power machinery manu- 
factured, and if it were not for the improvements made 
in the manufacture of steel it would be a physical impos- 
sibility to accomplish what we are accomplishing today. 


The Severe Treatment Given to Rivets 


A structure is no stronger than its weakest membey, and 
this applies to the rivets in a structure in an emphasized 
sense. Did you ever stop to consider that rivets, of all the 
articles you use, are often tested to the death, and even 
then are expected to stand up and fill their place in the 





*Paper read before the American Boiler Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion, New Orleans, March 13, 1912. 
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structure just as well as the plates into 


driven, though these plates have not been he. a 
mered or treated one-quarter as harshly as rida =< 
hold them together? In other words, to a hea 
expression, good rivets are expected to bx ol ial 
and if not “fool proof” they are often conden Would 
any of you tolerate your flange turner to | mer ae 
plate when it is blue? Yet very frequently , allow ae 
rivet drivers to hammer on rivets until th: are “ack 


and blue,” and condemn them if unfortunate) 
come off. 

Rivet making, to use the expression of one oj ou 
worthy members, is an art, and a few of us have shown 
a disposition to acquire that art and work faithfully to 
gain our ambitions along these lines. Suffice it to say that 
if “eternal vigilance be the price of success,” then the rivet 
field offers ample opportunities to the painstaking and am. 
bitious. When I recall the difficulties that presented them. 
selves in putting on the market a rivet above criticism ] 
heartily agree with the member referred to that the mak. 
ing of satisfactory rivets is an art, and not a lost art 
either. The gentleman to whom I refer enjoys the satis- 
faction of driving thousands of rivets every year, and | 
have his own statement that he is never obliged to calk 
a single rivet. 


the heads 


Nicking and Bending 


Too much importance must not be placed on the yer 
interesting but misleading test of nicking and bending 
It is a test intended for iron, not steel. Good iron js 
fibrous in its structure and will stand the test admirably. 
whereas steel may be of a granular structure and conse- 
quently should not be expected to stand this test like iron, 
If you should be in doubt about the superiority of one steel 
rivet over another, and you are inclined to test out the rivet 
by nicking and bending, I would suggest that you subject 
the two rivets to a heat suitable for driving, and then allow 
them to cool until both are entirely cold. Then nick and 
bend and you will find that the good rivet will show a good, 
clean fracture, free from crystallization but it will not bend 
and show a coarsely fibrous fracture like iron. 

The nicking and bending test should never be used ona 
steel rivet to show fiber, for the structure of a good steel 
rivet may be finely granular instead of fibrous. Fine 
fibrous structure is, of course, noticeable in a steel bar of 
small diameter after coming from the rolls. At this stage 
the bar, under the nicking and bending test, would bend flat 
on itself without breaking and show a finely fibrous struc- 
ture. But we should not expect to get this result after the 
double heating which must be given the bar in order t 
make the rivet. The United States Government realizes this 
fact and does not require rivets for its use to stand the 
nicking and bending test. If made at all, it is only to show 
the appearance of the fracture. 


Suggestions from Experience 


Under the caption of “experiences,” I am led to repro- 
duce here a few suggestions which I consider of sufficient 
merit to have them copyrighted. They are as follows: 


1. Hold some reliable maker responsible for the quality 40 
workmanship of the rivets you drive. 

2. Where the holes are not reamed, see that inside surfaces of 
the holes are parallel to each other without undue overlapping. 

3. Heat your rivets intelligently, grading the degree of heat 
to conform to the work you are doing, allowing 

Hand driven rivets to come to an almost white heat; é 
Pneumatic driven rivets to come to a bright cherry red; and 
Hydraulic driven rivets to a dull cherry red; bearing © 
mind at all times the amount of’ pressure your machine r 
capable of putting on the rivets at the point of upset, 4° 
regulating the heat accordingly—the lower the heat, the great’ 
the pressure—relaxing the pressure when the rivet is cold, of 
nearly so op ; 
Such rivets will fill the holes and avoid undue shrinking 4% 
possibiy, calking. 
When high pressure work is being riveted, ream the holes 
1/32-in. full only, as tighter work can then be done. 

4. Never continue hammering (on either end of the ™ 
it is blue. 

5. Never try to fill a hole with a‘ rivet smaller than the regular 
diameter required for such hole, which in all good work is 1/3240. 
larger, bearing in mind that steel expanded by compression (3 - 
the case of a rivet shank éxpanded to fill the hole that is more ~ 
1/16-in, larger) is materially weakened in all its qualities ° 
strength. Therefore, the closer the fit, the tighter and stronér’ 
the joint. 


vet) until 
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use heavy pneumatic tools on small rivets. In other 
« a tool out of proportion to the size of the rivet. 
or drive a cold made rivet cold without first annealing. 
sntroduce a high-pressure blast into your rivet heating 
ess you break the flame by a fire wall, and even then 
¢ valve should be used, reducing the pressure so as not 
i5 Ib, bearing in mind that only sufficient rivets be 
the fire as can be conveniently handled by the driver 
owing them to soak too long, or becoming scaled. 
ver allow your rivets to soak in the fire, either during 
hour or over night. If a cessation of work is con- 
draw them out of the fire, but avoid replacing them in 
If they have had too much heat previous—use new ones. 
Never pass up to the driver a rivet showing that the metal 
the: ‘tarted to melt. Such a rivet will cause trouble ultimately, 
le to remain loose in the hole, or lose its head if calking 


done. 


If you follow out these suggestions faithfully, you will 

er have trouble with good steel rivets. 

During the past 40 years we have made wonderful im- 

-ements in the manufacture of steel, and we doubt if 
history can produce a record anything like its equal. When 
Kelly, the inventor, sat before his father’s melting furnace, 
ind discovered for the first time how forced air could be 

lized in the manufacture of iron, he opened to the world 

possibilities of this essential and wonderful metal. 
Since then we have seen one improvement after another, 
til today we consider our progress well nigh perfect. 

But we must not rest contented here, feeling that per- 
fection has been reached. As we all realize, history re- 
peats itself, and if history repeats itself, as regards the 
manufacture of steel, as rapidly during the next 40 years as 
the past 40, it will be difficult to conceive just where we 
shall land. When -we consider the improvements in steel in 
ur present day, made possible by the introduction of vana- 
dium, nickel, chrome, manganese, etc., as alloys, we 
find it difficult to even attempt to portray its possibilities, 
and still be considered entirely normal. What with lap 

lding, electric welding, acetylene welding, and lock bar 
joining, to say nothing of the celebrated Diesel engine, we 
are led to ask what shall become of the necessity of the 
riveted joint, but we must pacify ourselves with the thought 
that at every stage of progress we should find ourselves 
perfectly conscious of the improvements being made, and 
none of us should be found lax in our determination to 
keep abreast of the times, and determine to be able to give 
od an account of ourselves when the time comes. 


we 
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Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers’ Meeting 


\ meeting of the Association of American Sheet & 
lin Plate Manufacturers was held in the Fort Pitt Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, March 22, W. S. Horner, district manager 
at Pittsburgh of the American Rolling Mill Company, 
iddletown, Ohio, presided, and J. J. O’Connor of the 
Washington Tin Plate Company, Washington, Pa., was 
secretary. The following named concerns were repre- 
sented in person: Allegheny Steel Company, Parkers- 
burg Iron & Steel Company, Canonsburg Steel & Iron 
Company, American Rolling Mill Company, Brier Hill 
steel Company, De Forest Sheet & Tin Plate Company, 
Seneca Iron & Steel Company, Massillon Rolling Mill 
Company, Stark Rolling Mill Company, Carnahan Sheet 
& Tin Plate Company, Washington Tin Plate Company, 
a vport Rolling Mili Company and Osterberg Tin Plate 

ompany. 

One of the subjects: fully discussed was a uniform 
ontract for the sale of sheets and tinplate. It has 
veer! recognized for a long time that orders for sheets 
and tin plate were simply options, which the buyer exer- 

sed if it was to his benefit to do so. A resolution ‘was 
pted that “a committee of three be appointed with 
‘istructions to present at the next meeting of the asso- 
on a standard form of contract for general adoption 

the sheet and tin plate manufacturers, with a view to 
use in the enforcement in the making of sales of sheets 
| tin plate.” This committee consists of Wade A. Tay- 


‘ 


‘or, De Forest Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Niles, Ohio ;* 


“ard Langenbach, Stark Rolling Mill Company, Can- 

‘", Ohio, atid George T. ‘Thomas, Carnahan Tin Plate 
Sheet Company, Canton, Ohio. 

© Invitation issued by President Taft for a confer- 

'‘ Washington, D. C., April 15 of commercial organi- 
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zations was considered, and the association appointed 
W. S. Horner to represent it on that occasion. 

Another subject that was fully discussed was the com- 
pilation of confidential information as to operations of 
the mills of the different members and the amount of ton- 
nage of sheets and tin plate on their books, so that a 
composite report could be made up as to the percentage 
of operations as a whole of the sheet and tin plate mills. 
It is not intended that this information shall be disclosed 
as from individual mills, but only as a composite report, 
the individual reports made by the different mills to be 
destroyed. Other matters of interest, such as the general 
condition of trade, were informally considered. All the 
members are enthusiastic as to amount of good the organi- 
zation can accomplish for the sheet and tin plate trades 
if it is conducted along the proper lines. No attempt is 
made to control prices, and, as the association is operat- 
ing under a charter, any Objections heretofore made by 
certain manufacturers of sheets and tin plate against 
joining it are regarded as having been removed. It is 
believed, therefore, that in a very short time a number of 
the leading sheet and tin plate mills that are not now 
members will join the organization. Another meeting will 
be held about April ro. 


Improved Business in Cleveland 


That business conditions have improved materially in 
Cleveland, Ohio, is shown by a report made March 23 by 
Secretary Philip Frankel of the Cleveland Branch, Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association, following a special in- 
quiry among a large number of shops in metal working 
lines. The report is, in part, as follows: 

Business conditions today are far better than they 


_were a year ago this time, when a similar investigation 


was made. Only two manufacturers reported business as 
poor; almost every one reported it fair or good, or that 
there was a considerable improvement since January 1, 
1912. Many of the manufacturers said that business was 
very good, some reporting it as being satisfactory and up 
to the average, and others going so far as to say it was 
better than ever before. Manufacturers of automobiles 
and automobile parts report business as being “splendid” 
and “constantly increasing.” 

To the gratification of the association, it was learned 
that in the metal trades industry in Cleveland there was 
not a reduction in wages made by any one in any instance. 
There was no indication of any undue agitation, unfest 
or dissatisfaction among the workers employed in the 
factories. The reports showed that there was no labor 
trouble of any kind in any of the factories in the metal 
trades industry in Cleveland in the past year. 

Many of the reports suggested that the association 
extend the operations of its Labor Bureau Department, 
making the bureaus even more effective if possible in the 
employment of men for its members and in the various 
investigations which it makes. 


A Powder for Converting Low Carbon Steels.—A 
powder to which has been given the name of Stelpro is 
marketed by the American Infusion Steel Process Com- 
pany, 60 Broadway, New York City, as a means for con- 
verting low carbon Bessemer and open-hearth steels heated 
in contact with the powder to high carbon steels suitable, 
for example, for tool work. In a 36-page booklet illus- 
trating at length what has been done with the powder are 
shown a number of articles like milling cutters, steel 
pinions and castings which have been treated with Stelpro, 
and also some sections of metal to indicate the’ depth of 
penetration under different conditions. Reports of labora- 
tories are included showing, for example, the analysis of a 
steel spike originally with 0.11 per cent. carbon and after 
treatment containing 1.78: per cent. The booklet gives 
directions for packing the, steel articles and the infusing 
powder in containers and covers the time of treatment and 
the temperature, penetration, quenching and subsequent 
heat treatment. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, Clev 
Ohio, has secured a contract from the Fort i 
Dock Company, Ltd., Fort William, Ontario, for a 
bridge 470 ft. long equipped with a grab bucket 
trolley : 
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Large Knuckle Joint Press 


For performing heavy stamping and embossing opera- 
tions on steel, brass, copper, silver, brittania metal, -etc., 
the E. W. Bliss Company, 11 Adams street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has recently brought out a new line of knuckle 
joint presses. The press which is shown in the accom- 
panying engraving is built along different lines and is 
much larger than anything previously constructed by the 
company in this class. It is capable of exerting a pres- 
sure of 800 tons and is typical of the tendency which has 
been on the increase during the last few years toward 
building amply proportioned and great capacity presses. 
It is pointed out that the reason for this is that the power 
press enables many articles to be made in this way more 
economically and uniformly than was possible with the 
older method. 

The employment of knuckle joint principle it is empha- 
sized gives a powerful movement to the slide at the end 
of the stroke when work is being done with a small 
amount of friction and power and also provides a slow 
movement at this point which enables the metal to flow 
while under pressure as is the case in embossing. The bed 


A New Type of Large Knuckle Joint Press Built by the E. W. 
Bliss Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


is stationary and the toggle links are placed above the 
slide and occupy the same position as the pitman in an 
ordinary crank press and are operated by a crank shaft in 
the rear. The special features of this construction are 
that it not only increases the length of the stroke of the 
slide, but in addition enables positive knockout attachments 
in the bed and crossbar knockouts in the slide to be em- 
ployed. The press is of the tie-rod type, the bed and the 
crown piece being separate castings. The side housings 
are also separate and are. of box section. They receive 
any side strain and furnish bearing surfaces for the slide 
and the crank shaft. The four large vertical tie-rods 
which bind the press together and take the entire strain 
when the machine is in operation pass through the side 
housings. It is pointed out that this method of con- 
struction prevents breakage of the frame and in addition 
furnishes a means for releasing the press if it should be- 
come stalled: on its center. To release the. press should 
this become necessary at any time, openings are provided 
through which the tie rods can be heated and expanded. 





IQi2 
The following table gives a few of the princip en 
sions of the press and serves to indicate its size 
Distance between uprights, in.............eee.05, 
ae et Sr a es a ae ee ee 
Deth Of alums. Mamet, 605 24 6653 58s ce. 
Width at. slide Oe: tiie c's 5 ces Cha. kde see 
Reese ik MD WE ANS SOR his x vod 85 3 NEES Rw 0 7 
Weert Oe Se OE ee, ONG so ss cobs bebeGsbabecece. 4 
Town weight OF maceitte, Wii oes. cba sGie be oid cs ) 
The press is operated by a jaw clutch which h: three 
engaging points and is controlled by a foot treadle at the 
right of the machine. The adjustments required for ya- 


rious dies and pressures are obtained by a taper wedge 
adjustment. A hand wheel’ serves to adjust the wedge 
by acting on a screw which varies the position of it 


Six-Spindle Boring Machine 


For reaming and boring heater sections the Beaman 
& Smith Company, Providence, R. 1, has designed and 
built a six-spindle machine. It is claimed for this new 
machine tool that it will do the work both rapidly and 
satisfactorily as well as with great accuracy. A front 
view of the machine is given in Fig. 1 and the rear of the 
machine showing the drive and worm feed is illustrated 
in Fig. 2. 

As will be noticed from the accompanying engraving 
the machine consists of a platen supporting two uprights 
and two horizontal beds. There are two adjustable sad- 
dies each carrying a spindle mounted upon each upright, 
while the two remaining spindles are mounted on saddles 
located one on each horizontal bed. The platen is 6 ft. 
wide, 10 ft. long and 12 in. high and has a track on which 
the jig holding the work is rolled into position. To in- 
sure continuous operation of the machine.two jigs are 
furnished and in this way it is possible for one to be 
loaded or unloaded while the other is in the machine. 
The ends of the crucible steel spindles are finished to fit 
any type of cutter that may be specified. The two spin- 
dles on each upright are driven in unison while the two 
on the beds are independent of each other. All of the 
spindles run in hard bronze boxes, the front one being 
3 in. in diameter and 6 in. long. The horizontal move- 
ment of all the spindles in their respective heads is 11 in. 
Four speeds ranging from 15% to’ 32 r.p.m are available 
and the feeds are automatic. These range from 1/64 to 
1/16 in. per revolution of the spindle and are obtained by 
employing change gears. 

The spindles on each side of the machine are driven 
independently from those on the opposite one. Two 5-in. 
belts running on two four-step cone pulleys transmit the 
power to the spindle through gearing in the ratio of 14 
to 1. The. diameters of the cone pulley steps vary from 
14 to 20 in. 

The following table gives the principal dimensions and 
specifications of the machine: 





Fig. 1—Front. View of a New Six-Spindle Machine for Boring and 
Reaming Heater Sections Built by the Beaman & Smith 
Company, Providence, R. I 



















between uprights, im........ sehaeesesineeees .23% 
m distance between centers of spindles on up- 











istance betweem lower spindle center and top 
¢ IM. wee w eee wee ree eebe eee betwee eer reeeuewe 154% 
im distance between ends of spindles, in........ M% 
m distance between ends of spindles, in........ 22% 
im distance between: centers of spindles, on up- 
nd centers of rear spindles, in...........0++ 36 
distance between centers of spindles on up- 
nd centers of rear spindles, in............+. 62 
from center of rear spindle to top of platen, 


lriving this machine the builder recommends a 

ntershaft speed of 310 r.p.m. The power from the 

rshaft should be transmitted by a 7-in. belt running 
tight and loose pulleys 14 in. in diameter. 


New Electroplating Dynamo 


electrolytic work and also for electroplating the 
Munning-Loeb Company, Matawan, N. J., has recently 
ght out a new type of low-voltage dynamo. Fig. 1 
of one of the dynamos and serves to give a gen- 
f the construction of the entire line. A set of 
es for the 24-kw. machine is reproduced in Fig. 2, 
g. 3 is an end view of the frame showing the 

te field windings. 
Optimus dynamo, which is the name given to the 
hine, is of the multipolar type, except in the very 
es, and is compound wound. It is emphasized that 
loyment of a large number of poles secures a bet- 


ignetic distribution and higher efficiency than is pos- 





ne of the New Optimus Belt-Driven Seine a 
It by the Munning-Loeb Company, Matawan, N 
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sible with the bipolar type. Fig. 2 shows that the effi- 
ciency is high and practically constant over a range of from 
50 per cent. load to 25 per cent. overload and the voltage 
is also constant from no load to 25 per cent. overload. 
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Fig. 2—Test Curves of a 24-Kw. Generator 


The voltage is maintained automatically by a special com- 
pound winding shown in Fig. 3 and is not secured by any 
manual shifting of field rheostats. In this way it is pos- 
sible for the plater to cut different tanks in and out of 





Fig. 3—View of the Frame Showing the 7 Windings for the 
Series and the Shunt Field 


the circuit at will, and at the same time it is emphasized 
that the edges of the work cannot become burned by short 
periods of high voltage nor is the work retarded by the 
stow deposition of metal due to low voltage. 


Pennsylvania Industrial Accident Commission.— 
The five members of the Industrial Accident Commission 
recently appointed by the Governor of Pennsylvania to in- 
vestigate and report to the Legislature on methods for the 
prevention of accidents to workmen in the different in- 
dustries and to recommend laws providing compensation 
for workmen injured were in Pitsburgh last week and in- 
spected the appliances for the prevention of accidents in 
the mills of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company and of 
the Carnegie Steel Company. The committee also visited 
coal mines at Castle Shannon and several industries at 
Charleroi and Monessen, Pa. On April 10 the commission 
will hold its first — a at dioceses 


At the annual meeting of the Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany stockholders recently held in Lackawanna, N. Y., 
the directors whose terms expired this year were re-elected 
as follows: J. J. Albright, C. Ledyard Blair, Warren De- 
lano, J. G. McCullough, James Speyer, Moses Taylor and 
Henry Waters. 
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Hartford Co-operative Continuation Schoo] 


A Course of Unusual Features for Shop Boys 


—Employers Select 


Compulsory Deviation 


Manufacturers and the school authorities of Hartford, 
Conn., have established what is known as a co-operative 
continuation course for shop boys, and the first sessions 
were held last week. The school is along original lines. 
The course is an evolution from a plan to establish a 
half-time school comprising the Cincinnati and the Fitch- 
burg ideas. Lack of high school facilities and accommo- 
dations compelled the committee of manufacturers who 
shad the matter in hand to curtail the scope of the work, 
and the result is a combination of the half time with the 
German continuation school. Of very special interest is 
the fact that it is proposed to evolve the course as laid 
down into the half-time principle. The experiment will 
be watched closely by those who are interested in indus- 
trial education. Certain ideas which are inherent to the 
continuation school will undoubtedly be permitted to re- 
main permanently. The plan as now operating is as fol- 
lows: 

The Pupils of the School 


Selected boys and young men, chosen by employers 
from their works, are sent to the school. In the beginning 
75 of the 2000 eligible boys employed in the metal work- 
ing industries of Hartford will be given this opportunity. 
Every machinist employer of the city has the right to send 
one boy. After that the number admitted from one shop 
is pro rata of the pay roll, or as many as each employer 
may desire up to that limit. 

The student will be paid full wages for the time 
passed in school, comprising two half days of 4 hours 
each a week for 9 months of the year, for four years. The 
classes will be ‘segregated from the rest of the high 
school. Each student will be advanced according to his 
progress, regardless of his fellows. The wages of the 
boys will be docked for tardiness or absence from school 
according to the rules of their respective shops. No dis- 
tinction is made between the indentured apprentice and the 
boy working by the day. Young men graduating from 
this school who show special ability and promise will be 
permitted, it is planned, to continue their education, under 
the same general conditions of employment, in an insti- 
tution of higher learning. 

A point in industrial. education which has not been 
given sufficient prominence, is the difference between send- 
ing a boy from a half-time school or similar institution to 
the shop, and on the other hand the sending of the boy 
from the shop to the school. Under the latter system the 
boy has been tried out for his mechanical ability, his in- 
dustry and his character. The students are selected ma- 
terial. When a boy enters a school and is sent to a shop 
for a part of his course, he is an unknown quantity. He 
may prove to be unqualified for a mechanical calling. No 
hard and fast rule can be laid down, of course, but as a 
general proposition these statements undoubtedly repre- 
sent the common experience. 


Experience in Other Cities Considered 


In some cities difficulties have been met in establishing 
half-time schools. The shops were not called on to 
furnish the students and. few boys; leaving the grammar 
schools could be induced to take the course. One at- 
tempt, carefully organized by the manufacturers of a large 
city where iron and steel are the chief industries, failed 
utterly. Complete arrangements for the classes were made 
but the number of pupils was so small that the school 
was never organized. Had the manufacturers selected 
boys from among their own employees, the school would 
doubtless have had a full quota and would be an import- 
ant industrial factor today. To be sure this method does 
not bring new boys to the shop excepting through indirect 
influences, but the shop career is made more attractive, 
and many a skilled man may be created out of lads who 
are not apprenticed and who otherwise might drift else- 
where to other classes of employment or end their days as 
unskilled workmen. 


and Pay the 


Pupils— 
from Half-Time Plan 


The Hartford system places a premium on the industry 
of its shop boys. The manufacturers in selecting their 
first representatives in a school, have picked out lads who 
show mechanical promise and an industrious and clean 
minded nature. Their shopmates who were not chosen 
should be envious in the knowledge that they might have 
been relieved from their routine work and. sent to school. 
Competition should be keen in the effort to be the next 
selected. ‘ 

The institution should grow in size rapidly. Hartford 
is a rich city; its industries are of a high order employ- 
ing an unusually large percentage of well paid’skilled men. 
Of the boys who leave the grammar schools of the city 
only 40 per cent. get any further education; A great num- 
ber of them go to the shops. Under such conditions the 
city can hardly fail to provide very much more extensive 
facilities for the education of the budding generation into 
skilled labor. The Hartford school may, of course, change 
its policy in recruiting boys. It would be wholly possible 
to accept students directly from the public schools as well 
as from the shop. The manufacturers who are taking 
such warm interest in the course will, of course, await de- 
velopments. A committee from their number will serve 
as an advisory board with the school authorities. 

The committee of the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Hartford County which has worked hard and diligently 
in arranging for the new school consists of Charles B. 
Cook, Royal Typewriter Company; C. D. Rice, Under- 
wood Typewriter Company; B. M. W. Hanson, Pratt & 
Whitney Company; Harold Pope, Pope Mfg. Company, 
and President Luther of Trinity College. 


Details of the Course 


The details of the course as outlined follows: 

First Year: English, drawing, mathematics, science, 
theory of shop practice. 

Second Year; English, drawing, mathematics, science, 
theory of shop practice. 

Third Year: English, mathematics, science, accounting 
and system, theory of shop practice. 

Fourth Year: English, accounting and system, civics 
and economics, industrial history and geography, theory of 
shop practice. 

The English will consist of written reports every two 
weeks on assigned subjects, usually covering their shop 
experience and progress, or some domestic or social mat- 
ter of deep individual concern. The other periods to be de- 
voted to oral reports, explanations and discussions. Spell- 
ing, capitalization, punctuation, and the use of words and 
phrases criticised and corrected. Through this it is be- 
lieved that the instructor can keep in close personal con- 
tact with his pupils. 

The drawing will consist of the elements of mechanical 
drawing, free-hand sketching, and machine design. The 
object should be to acquire a ready knowledge of blue 
prints and designs, a free graphic expression of mechani- 
cal thought, and the solution of some constructive prob- 
lems, but not the technique of a draftsman. 

The mathematics will review arithmetic, cover enough 
of algebra to enable pupils to use some of the formulas 
and data of the engineers’ handbooks and of the technical 
periodicals. The treatment of simple equations and solv- 
ing for one unknown quantity, and dispelling the fear and 
mystery of literal equations is all that is hoped. A few 
problems in constructive geometry, the art of establishing 
a mathematical proof and in trigonometry the solution of 
the right triangle by natural sines and tangents, and per- 
haps a little slide rule practice. 


. 


The Consideration Given to Shop Practice 


It is assumed that the boys will get their shop ¢*- 
perience in the shops, but such standard tools as lathes, 
planers, shapers, drill presses, millers, grinders, etc., will 
be taken apart and discussed, and demonstrations cover 
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range of their uses will be given taking time 
and discuss the principles involved as well as to 
many operations. In considering such tools as 
the, screw machine and punch press, which are 
tools of rapid production, classes will be taken 
; arrangements to the shops where that line of 
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Brown Motor-Driven Bolt Cutter 


The motor-driven bolt cutter shown in the accompany- 
ing engraving is one of two types which have been re- 
cently brought out by the H. G. Brown Company, East 
Hampton, Conn. 


The smaller of these machines is de- 





, and what to The New No. 2 Motor-Driven Bolt Cutter with Automatic Attachment and Oil Pump Built by the H. G. 
en, how and Brown Company, East Hampton, Conn, 
sleep; disease, 
care of children, habits and*their effect on signed for handling stock up to a maximum diameter of 
character. 44 in., while the capacity of the larger size which is the 


eping in simple form, stock accounting and sys- 

nestic accounting and investment will be studied. 
| comprise municipal government, duties of citi- 
onomics and conservation. 


The Allis-Chalmers Reorganization Plan 


R _— . - . - e ‘i 
Neorganization Committee of the »Allis-Chalmers 


has agreed that a new corporation is to be or- 
| with $42,500,000 capital stock, consisting of $26,- 
common and $16,500,000 7 per cent, cumulative 
Che preferred stock is to be cumulative at the 
[5 per cent. from January 1, 1913; 6 per cent. from 
|, 1915, and 7 per cent. from January 1, 1917, but 
ntitled to 7 per cent. from the beginning if earned. 
practicable, the new preferred stock is to have 
to elect a majority of the board of directors 
e redeemable at 110. A voting trust of new 
ind common stock is,to be created for five years 
voting trustees, to be appointed by the Reor- 
n Committee. 
assessment of $20 per share on the present pre- 
‘*k and $10 on the common and the exchange of 
‘or stock will work out as follows to present secur- 
lers For each $1,000 bond a total value of $1,375, 
‘Ing $1,000 new preferred, $350 new common and 
pon January 1 in cash; for each $100 par preferred 
ipon payment of $20 in cash, a total value of $110, 
$20 will be new preferred and $90 new common; 
S100 par value of common stock, upon payment 
in cash, a total value of $45, of which $10 will be 
’ preterred stock and $35 in mew common stock. 
arry out the plan, a receiver’ will have to be ob- 
it will probably not be asked for until April 3, at 
me the 90 days’ grace expires. The reorganization 
formulated by the bondholders. 
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one illustrated is just double. The %-in. size is intended 
for rapid work on small sizes of iron up to a maximum 
diameter of % in. and will cut either right or left-hand 
threads. It is constructed without gearing and possesses 
sufficient power for any work within its range. The 
spindle is hollow, an arrangement which enables bolts of 
any desired length to be threaded. In addition to cutting 
bolts the machine will thread pipe up to a maximum diam- 
eter of 1 in. The larger machine which is illustrated will 
cut either right or left-hand threads on bolts of any 
length ranging from % to 1% in. in diameter. This ma- 
chine is equipped with gears, the ratio being 5 to 1. 

In this type of bolt cutter the thread is cut by four dies 
which are fixed in the head upon the hollow shaft. The 
dies revolve around the bolt which is held stationary in a 
vise controlled by a right and left-hand screw on the shaft 
of the small hand wheel. It is pointed out that this ar- 
rangement is more convenient especially when handling 
long bolts than the revolution of the work. The dies 
have their bearings upon the hardened steel rim that sur- 
rounds the die bed, thus making them essentially a solid 
die. They pass over the bolt but once and when the 
thread has been cut they are opened by moving a lever. 
The bolt is withdrawn, but the machine is not stopped and 
continues in motion until another piece is inserted. The 
machine will cut V, square or ratchet threads with equal 
facility and if desired it can be used for tapping nuts, the 
time required to change the machine from one class to 
the other being a matter of only a few moments. 


A bill has been reported favorably by a committee of 
the Massachusetts Legislature amending the strike adver- 
tising law by providing that during the continuance of an 
illegal strike it shall not be necessary for the employer 
seeking help to advertise that there is a strike, or after a 
shop in which there has been a strike is again working on 
a normal basis. 
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Using Gas Fuel in Fan System Heating 





Apparatus Installed for Utilizing Natural, Pro- 
ducer or Blast Furnace Gas and Designed for 
Direct Use, When Necessary, of Coal or Oil 


A gas heater for use in connection with the fan sys- 
tem of heating and ventilating was designed several years 
ago by the Buffalo Forge Company’s engineering depart- 
ment for the Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va. About one year later another heater was 
installed for the same company, the first one having 
proved satisfactory. The Buffalo Forge Company has now 
arranged to make the heaters so that oil or coal can also 
be burned in them if the gas supply, such as natural gas. 
should ever give out. 

The heaters are similar in construction to a water- 
tube boiler. The gas is supplied to long narrow open 
burners at a pressure of about 8 oz. After the gas is 
burned the resulting hot gases are baffled to the back of 
the heater, where they are mixed with the return gases 
from the cold end of the heater. The temperature of this 
mixture, it is explained, is low enough to prevent any 
possibility of burning out the number of boiler tubes 
through which it has to pass. 

The fresh air for the heating system passes around 
the tubes, absorbing the heat. The gases, after passing 
through the horizontal tubes, pass into a small chamber at 








Another installation was recently completed for the 
Hazel Atlas Glass Company at Wheeling, W. Va., and ay 
idea of its proportions and general appearance may be 
gained from the accompanying reproduction of a photo- 
graph. This system includes one double-width Conoidal 
fan for supplying, fresh air to be heated and another 
Conoidal fan for recirculating the hot gases. The heater 
itself is of the Ruffalo vertical blow-through type in which 
is incorporated an automatic booster system for supply- 
ing the air necessary for combustion of the gas. The fans 
are driven by shunt motors. 

In the heater the tubes are arranged yertically in 
staggered rows to bring the air to be heated into imme- 
diate contact with the hot tube surface. The tubes are 
4-in. wrought iron expanded at the-ends into heavy tube 
sheets. The bottom is at the floor level. The air to be 
heated is blown over the tubes at a low velocity. 

The three burners are of cast iron, about 8 ft. long, 
with rectangular slots in the top, through which the gas 
and air mixture escapes to be burned. Mounted on these 
burners is a brick wall, over which the hot gases must 
pass. These baffle walls are provided to get perfect com- 





Heater 





the front end of the heater. Even after passing through 
the tubes, the gas is rather warm (750 deg. F.) and half 
of it is therefore recirculated to serve the double purpose 
of saving heat and cooling off the gases at the entrance to 
the boiler tubes so that the danger of burning out the 
tubes is avoided. The recirculation is accomplished by a 
small double discharge exhauster. 

The American Rolling Mills at Middletown, Ohio, have 
recently ordered a large heating installation, including two 
Buffalo gas heaters, two 130-in. Conoidal fans and gal- 
vanized iron air ducts. The heater will have gas burners, 
coal grate and the horizontal tubes. The grate is arrange 
so that gas, coal or oil may be used for fuel. If the gas 
ever gives out and coal is used, the resulting efficiency, it is 
expected, will be 80 per cent. under the heater, which is 
regarded as 20 to 30 per cent. better than could be obtained 
by burning coal under boilers. 








Scheme of Fan Heating 

Sf i\\ | | | System Using Gas Heater, 

Showing Arrangement for 

Recirculating Part of the 
Products of Combustion. 


bustion of the gases before being mixed with the recit- 
culated gases. The burners are in a pit below the bottom 
tube sheet and are at a distance from the tubes to prevent 
the hot gases from coming in immediate contact with the 
tubes, a condition which would te injurious. The burners 
‘ . . } 

are under only one-half the tubes, this allowing the hol 
gases to be sucked up through half the tubes and down 
through the other half to secure a maximum absorption o! 
the available heat. 

The gas pressure in the particular locality is low an¢ 
varies from 3 to 6 oz. To avoid large and cumbersome 
burners which would otherwise be required with gas 
low pressures an automatic forced-draft system was Pro- 
vided for supplying the fresh air for combustion. This 
forced-draft system consists of a. small electrically drive" 
blower which supplies the fresh air to the jets at the same 
pressure as that of the gas. At the point where the air 
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. McNab Direction Indicator 


To provide a means for indicating the direction and 
speed of rotation of an engine, the McNab Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., has brought. out, a new device. This 
not only shows the direction of rotation and number of 
revolutions of the engine, but also shows the last order 
given to the engineer. 

In operation the direction of rotation is shown by 
having the small pistons corresponding to the direction 
of motion rise and fall in unison with the speed of the 
engine. This is accomplished by compressed air, the 
pressure being communicated from the engine to the 
indicator by a system of pipes. In the type of indicator 





\ f Gas Heater Installed for the Hazel Atlas Glass Company, 


Wheeling. W. Va. 


ases are mixed to the correct degree for proper 


a K 


ombustion the pressure of the gas and the volume of air 


are proportioned by means of an automatically operated 5 
lamper ; 

The system is reported to be giving satisfaction and L 
requires the attention of only one man for a few minutes ' 
each day to start and stop the motors and light the fire. 4 
There are no ashes or coal to be handled and the cost of _ % 
operation, it is felt, is therefore practically nothing more i 
than the cost of the gas, which is cheaper than steam. 


Cost and Selling Price of Castings 


'stimating the Selling Price of Castings” was the 
t of an address delivered by A, O. Backert, editor 
Foundry, before the Chicago Foundrymen’s Club 
ts monthly meeting held at the Great Northern hotel 
' bbe», March 16. Attention wee directed to A New Type of Indicator for Showing the Direction of Rotation of 
loption of an intelligent system of estimating, par- an Engine Made by the McNab Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
in jobbing shops, where a varied line of work is 
he following formula was recommended for use shown the last order given is shown in an opening in the 
ing estimates, which includes all of the factors upper part of the device, while the two colored lamps 
ring into the cost of making castings: — flash at each revolution according to the direction and 
W+L+4+0+4 C+ P= selling price. speed at which the engine is moving. These lamps can 
be connected to dry cells or the regular lighting circuit of 
the vessel, as may be preferred. Provision is also made 
for disconnecting the flash system whenever desired. In 
addition to the type of indicator illustrated the device is 
also made without the lights and without the indication 
for the last order, or. if desired, it can be supplied with 
counters for secording the number of revolutions of the 
engine in either direction. 





s explained that the cost of the metal in the cast- 
represented by W, which is the weight of the cast- 
iltiplied by the unit cost of the metal in the ladle; L 
ents all direct labor, including molding and coremak- 
). the overhead charges which in many instances 
found to exceed greatly the cost of the direct 

‘ontingencies, a factor which always should be 

onsidered when making estimates on castings. 
wild include possible casting losses, special rig- 

The profit is represented by P. The e:tablish- The American Locomotive Company's Better Busi- 
an estimating school was recommended for the "¢88——The last four or five weeks have witnessed a very 
: encouraging improvement in orders and basis of operations 
of the American Locomotive Company. For the first time 
in two years its plants are now operating at better than 
50 per cent. of capacity. It will be recalled that at one 
time last summer operations got down as low as 25 per 
cent. of capacity and at the close of 1911 operations were 
hardly 40 per cent. of normal. During 1911 the company 
booked orders for about 950 locomotives, compared with 
a full capacity of between 3300 and 3500 annually. This 
was perhaps the leanest year for new business that any 
big equipment company had ever been called upon to face. 
In the 10 weeks since January 1 the company has had 
about 400 locomotive orders and has business enough on its 
books to keep running as it is until June 30. 


\ 


| training the foundrymen, superintendents, fore- 
ther foundry employees to make estimates intel- 
ind to eliminate, as far as possible, the large 


' guesswork which is one of the evils of the job- 
indry industry. 


A Gigantic Steam Turbine—The Brooklyn Rapid 
t Company has placed an order with the Westing- 
achine Company, Pittsburgh, for a gigantic steam 

It is to be capable of delivering a continuous 

| 20,000 kw., corresponding to 30,000 hp., and will 

to carry a load of 35,000 hp. as a maximum. In 

‘ill be of the Westinghouse double flow construc- 

| m general outline will resemble the 10,000 kw. 
ouilt for the City Electric Comvany, San Fran- A receiver has been appointed for the Portsmouth Ma- 


nd which attracted the world-wide attention of engi- chine & Casting Company, Portsmouth, Ohio, whose prop- 
having developed the highest thermo-dynamic effi- erty is valued at $50,000. The plant will be advertised for 
n record, either in this country or abroad. sale and the date of the sale will be about May 15. 
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The Proposed National Eight-Hour Lay 






More Protests Against the Bill to Limit the 
Labor of Mechanics and Others Employed 


on Government Work to Eight Hours a Day 


Additional abstracts are herewith given of the testi- 
mony that has been presented to the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor against the bill prohibiting mechanics 
and others engaged on Government work from being em- 
ployed more than eight hours a day. In every case those 
who appeared—and they were all representatives of large 
manufacturing interests or of manufacturers’ associations— 
opposed the bill as being detrimental to the interests of 
both the working man and the employer. 


Testimony of Wallace Downey, President Downey Shipyard & 
Marine Company, New York City 


Mr. Downey. I come here especially representing the 
National Metal Trades Association and also the National 
Association of Manufacturers. In the National Metal 
Trades Association there are about 750 concerns, employ- 
ing approximately 215,000 work people. In the National 
Association of Manufacturers there are approximately 
3500 manufacturing concerns, representing the employ- 
ment of about 1,500,000 persons throughout the United 
States. 

These associations are thé two great national indus- 
trial organizations of the United States, and their interest 
in this matter of an eight-hour law is gigantic. Really 
their interest is the interest of the country at large. They 
have asked me to say to you emphatically that they are 
opposed to the enactment of this proposition into a law 
so’ that it will become a part of our manufacturing policy. 
We object to it because it will increase the manufacturing 
cost in the United States from 20 to 30 per cent. generally, 
and upon Government work, to which it is intended specifi- 
cally to apply, it will increase the manufacturing cost ap- 
proximately 50 per cent. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Is it a legitimate argument to say that 
it will cost the Government a little more if the physical, 
intellectual and moral well being of the laboring men 
should require that a change be made? 

Mr. Downey. I am speaking largely from experience. 
I served my apprenticeship in the shops. I worked as a 
mechanic and became an employer and investor in busi- 
ness. So I am not speaking upon theory at all as to how 
the people are affected. I, also, am heartily in favor of 
organized labor. The intelligent legitimate organization of 
labor is just as necessary in this country as organized 
finance or organized religion or. organized government, for 
that matter. The more thoroughly and intelligently or- 
ganized labor becomes the better the conditions will be- 
come in this country for everybody involved. 

I have no doubt there are many employers of labor who 
would bitterly oppose my statement in regard to labor or- 
ganizations. A great many are opposed to them and a 
great many are in favor of them. Those are my personal 
convictions based on my experience as a workman and an 
employer. Behind this eight-hour bill there is the definite 
purpose by injecting an eight-hour system into the Govern- 
ment to expand it into manufacturing generally, and logi- 
cally this would be the result. If the Government goes to 
a certain policy in all its gigantic requirements the coun- 
try generally will drift to that same policy. 


MANUAL LABOR AND OVERTIME 


If a man had said 25 years ago that the work of the 
mechanic was very difficult and straining upon his physical 
and mental condition he would have been very much right. 
Thirty years ago, when I went into the lines of apprentice- 
ship, manual labor was a great part of our manufacturing 
process. It was a matter of sweat and muscle very largely. 
That day has gone by, and the manufacturing that has 
really been talked about here is machine manufacturing. 
The tens of thousands of mechanics now standing along- 
side these magnificent machines are not laboring hard 
physically or mentally. The great mass of people this bill 
will effect walk into a shop in the morning, go to a ma- 
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chine and they set a piece in the machine and the machine 
does the work. They stand and watch the work intil it 
is done to a beautiful nicety. There is no labor about it: it 
is a mental proposition largely. I have been delighted to 
work overtime when I was getting $4 or $5 a week and 
had an opportunity to earn $2 or $3 additionally. It was 
a godsend to me and it is a godsend to tens of thousands 
who are working. 

SENATOR McLean. Suppose the bill were amended so 
as to allow overtime? 

Mr. Downey. It would be infinitely better. If | was 
submitting an argument and speaking in favor of an eight- 
hour bill I would ask you to strike out the part that ob- 
jects to overtime. I am working today in New York under 
the eight-hour system. Our men take away an average 
wage for the week on straight time of about $18. The 
average payroll is $30 a week. The difference between $18 
and $30 is a wonderful difference to the family. While the 
men are ostensibly getting $18 a week, their overtime is 
constantly running. I have seen our men take out $60 a 
week lots of times. This Government work comes into that 
yard sometimes. If this bill is passed these men would be 
stopped from that. If we were to say to them, “Here is 
a bill that we propose to pass which says you shall not be 
permitted to work more than eight hours a day and not 
make any overtime,” I believe that we would be mobbed out 
of the yard. It would be striking at the roots of the men’s 
income. 


Paul Dillingham Carpenter, Milwaukee, Wis. 


I will submit a few remarks at the request of the West- 
ern or Chicago office of the National Founders’ Associa- 
tion and at the particular request of the Milwaukee Metal 
Trades and Founders’ Association, a local organization, 
that embraces most of the manufacturers in those lines in 
Milwaukee. Although these may not be the shops that 
have made Milwaukee famous, they have at least made 
Milwaukee prosperous. We are told that the eight-hour 
day is surely coming, and that may very likely be the fact. 
When it comes and where it comes, we will try to accom- 
modate ourselves to it. But we would like very much if 
it could come by evolution rather than be forced and hur- 
ried by legislation. Of course, when the eight-hour day 
comes it will very much increase the cost of living because 
it will reach every possible walk and department of life. 
Cutting the day from ten to eight hours will increase the 
expense of the manufacturers because the overhead ex- 
penses will go on. These include every+expense except 
the payroll; that is to say, interest on the bonded indebted- 
ness, interest on the money borrowed, interest on the cap!- 
tal invested, depreciation, salary, taxes and everything ex- 
cept the mere payroll. 

The railroad repairs will necessarily increase the cost of 
transportation; increase the cost of carrying the goods 
from the farmer or manufacturer, from the merchant to 
the consumer. The consumer will have to pay for it. 
The machinery for making cloth will cost more on an 
eight-hour basis; the machinery for cutting and lowering 
coal. Thesé' things will increase the cost of living. We 
talk a great deal about business being bad, but business 1s 
as good as it was five or six years ago in our part of the 
country. But we have overdeveloped our factories and are 
constantly engaged in an effort to fill the empty spaces 
with work. 

We get a great deal of work from Europe. We are 
able to compete with Europe because we get more work out 
of our men, partly owing to the greater efficiency of the 
men and partly owing to superior machinery. The English 
idea seems to be to take a piece of machinery and nurse 
it along and make it live as long as possible. The Amer'- 
can idea seems to be, in plain English, to rip the insides 
out of it, throw it into the scrap head and buy a "¢W 
machine. If we are reduced to an eight-hour basis the 
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ith Europe will become more difficult. It 

> cent. from our present energy and we need 

+ we have. These remarks apply, of course, 

“ar ur day when it comes as a universal propo- 

ati impossible to apply the eight-hour day to 
contracts. We cannot work a shop. partly on 
r basis and partly on the ten-hour basis. 


John Satterthwaite, Remington Machine Company, 
Wilmington, Del. 


ou ask the question, Mr. Chairman, of some of 
men who have preceded me, whether, if this bill 
vould cut off their work with the Government. 
very irankly that, so far as the Remington Machine 
concerned, it would do that very thing. This is 
cat, but a simple statement of facts. It would so 
ur profits that, compared with our competitors 
-orking on a ten-hour basis, we would not be able 
business. Our foreign trade would be gobbled 
no doubt, by our German and English friends, 
ir principal competitors in South America and 
Central America. Our foremen and sub-foremen tell us 
vorkmen are glad to have a chance to work extra. I 
some men who work nights and Sundays when they 
\pportunity, because they want to make as much 
as they can. The big money is made by doing a 
e volume of business and turning the capital over and 
over again. If we did not turn our capital repeatedly and 
e small profits we would not be able to get along. Be- 
ise. a man or corporation makes $1,000,000 it does not 
w necessarily that he is making an abnormal profit. He 

is merely doing a large amount of business. 


Sterling H. Thomas, Pusey & Jones Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


f you should pass this bill we would have to cut our 
Government work or else cut out our export trade. We have 
today inquiries from two Italian concerns, four French, 
three or four Russian, several Scandinavian, two or three 
English, and if we are to decrease our hours of labor, and 
therefore decrease our efficiency, in order to take Govern- 
ment work, we have got to sacrifice that other kind of 
business. We are asked what the American manufacturer 

He does more than they do in 
pe. Wein Wilmington are saturated with the idea of 
iring some of our profits with the employees. We are 
: up places of comfort for our women employees, es- 
lishing rest-rooms for our stenographers and women 

d putting in good drinking water in good drinking foun- 

ns. We are doing all sorts of little things for their com- 
rt and convenience. We are the friends of our people 

| our people are our friends. They do not want any- 
thing that is not good for us because they recognize that 
s not good for us is not good for them. Our inter- 

s are identical, absolutely so. What is good for the 
manutacturer in Wilmington’ is good for his employees 
nd what 1s good for the men is good for the manufac- 


id what is not good for either one is good for 


does for his employees. 
—— 










Samuel K. Smith, Harlan & Hollingsworth Company, 
Wilmington, Del. 






, We have been building a great many modern boilers for 
“ “overnment, and if this bill becomes a law we will have 
put ourselves on an eight-hour basis or cut out the 
‘ment work, We are in very close competition with 
at Dritain and Belgium and Holland on passenger cars 
‘so into Brazil and the Argentine. Last year we 
i ut Passenger cars at a contract price of about 
*79,000 or $750,000 and were competing directly against 
““ “nglish. I do not know exactly where we would stand, 
Probabilities are that we would have to take an 
‘and pay the same rate for an eight-hour day that 
pay for nine hours. It might cut us right out of 
ess. The competition is very close, Of course, 
‘urally opposed to the bill for this reason. 
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Whiteley, McCullough Iron Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


"not polled our men and I do not know individu- 
‘rey would feel, but I venture to say from my 
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knowledge of them that they would be absolutely opposed 
to this bill if it means that they must be reduced to an 
eight-hour day. If a committee is appointed to consider 
this subject and three of its members should represent 
labor, labor should be represented on both sides—by labor 
union men and non-labor union men. 


J. E. Walker, Wilmington Malleable Iron Company, 
Wilmington, Del. 


Our molders, as a rule, work ten hours a day except on 
Saturday, which is a half day. Hours begin at 7 o'clock 
in the morning. I venture to say that 90 per cent. of our 
molders are at work at that hour of their own free will, 
and if they know we are busy at least 50 per cent. of them 
will come at 6 o'clock in the morning of their own free 
will not that we ask them to do so, but to make that extra 
money which makes homes for them. 


Rodney Thayer, Baldt Steel Company, Wilmington, Del. 


I am in the open-hearth steel casting business. We make 
castings for the Navy Department in the shape of gun car- 
riages. We make also castings for the battleships at the 
various yards. About Io per cent. of our business goes to 
the Government either directly or indirectly. We oper- 
ate our foundry on two shifts. Even if the physical end 
could be accomplished by any human ingenuity it would in- 
crease our labor in the foundry from two shifts to three; 
that is, it would increase it 50 per cent. The total cost for 
a given production would thus be heavily increased. There 
is no 20 per cent. profit in the steel casting business and 
there has not been for 10 years. Consequently we have 
only two alternatives—to cut out Government work or to 
go broke. We do not propose to go broke. 


A. M. Campbell (Cast Iron Pipe), Lynchburg, Va. 


~ 


If I could notify my machine shop foreman that, be- 
ginning next Monday, we were going to run our machine 
shop time and a quarter all those men that have moved 
away would come back to Lynchburg and go to work. Our 
men working on an hourly basis voluntarily petitioned me 
a short time ago to change the working hours. They were 
working from 7 o'clock in the morning to 6 in the even- 
ing, with three-quarters of an hour for dinner. They 
asked me to cut that lunch hour down to 20 minutes be- 
cause they did not want three-quarters of an hour to eat 
lunch in and they would make the same number of hours 
in the week and would get out at 5.30 as that was all the 
holiday they wanted. 


C. Edwin Michael, President Virginia Bridge & Iron 
Company, Roanoke, Va. 


If I believed economic conditions demanded this legis- 
lation in the interest of labor at large, I would advocate 
the passage of the bill rather than oppose it. The prac- 
tical application of’this eight-hour bill would mean in my 
business that we would not attempt to cempete for Gov- 
ernment work, because all the units of our works are nec- 
essary, at some sfage of manufacture to be employed in 
the fabrication of structural steel or bridges for the Gov- 
ernment. It would be absolutely impracticable to limit the 
operation of our works to eight hours under present com- 
petitive conditions, as such effort would disorganize organ- 
ization, system and equipment to such an extent as to 
make it an unprofitable if not an impossible condition. 


Charles A. McCormick, of Johnson & Johnson, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


We manufacture surgical dressings, medicinal plasters, 
and such other hospital supplies as are used by the Gov- 
ernment and by the hospitals throughout the United States 
and the world. The percentage of our business with the 
Government varies from year to year. In war times it 
has gone as high as five per cent. In our business in par- 
ticular, whether in war times or not time is the great 
factor; that is time of delivery of goods. To cite you an 
instance we were called upon by the Navy Department to 
supply $18,000 worth of goods and to deliver them from 
our factory in New Brunswick to the navy yard within 48 
hours and we accomplished the contract. If we were lim- 
ited to the eight-hour feature we could not make the time. 
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John M. Glenn, Secretary Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 


Can the industries stand for an eight-hour day? The 
people who advocate this measure will tell you yes, and 
the men who will furnish the money and build the plants 
and take the risk and carry the financial burden will tell 
you no. All must admit that if we reduce the hours of 
labor and pay the same wages we must increase the price 
of the product, and when we increase the price of the 
product we increase the cost of living, and the cost of 
living, it is now contended, is out of all proportion to the 
remuneration which the wage earners of this country re- 
ceive. A shorter day will increase the interest charges of 
a plant, will force the increase of the investment, will 
increase maintenance charges and will increase the pay- 
roll. All this increase adds to the cost of living. 


Alfred H. Mulliken, Pettibone, Mulliken & Co., Chicago 


Labor loses and never gains by an eight-hour day. It 
is just as impossible for a labor union in this country to 
get something for nothing as it is for any one else. If the 
hours of labor are shortened, the cost is increased, and 
labor is ihe largest consumer that we have. Labor must 
necessarily pay that increased cost. Besides, anything that 
tends to diminish the foreign trade of this country dimin- 
ishes the amount of trade to be done in this country. 
Therefore labor is injured by an eight-hour day. Why 
should we have an eight-hour day’? The reply is that eight 
hours is shorter than ten hours; therefore it is a’ good 
thing. If it is a good thing, then why not make it four 
hours? Four hours are better than eight hours. Why not 
make it no hours at all? Then you would have the best 
of the whole thing. Where would we be then? We would 
go back to the stone age and become barbarians. 

This country is supposed to be a land of liberty. If I 
wanted to work 16 hours, it should be nobody’s business but 
my own. I should have the right to work as many hours us 
I pleased, as long as I did not interfere with the rights 
of my fellow men. This bill is an entering wedge and 
should be stopped in the interest of labor as well as in the 
interest of the whole country. Therefore, as voters and 
citizens of the United States, we object to this bill because 
it already increases the high cost of living; because it 1s 
class legislation, and places unnecessary burdens upon 
business generally. 


A New Safety Speed Limit Stop 


The Norwalk Iron Works Company’s Device for Steam 
Engines and Air Compressors, Where Speed 
Variations Are Wide 


For use where there are constant and unusual varia- 
tions in speed, due to fluctuations in the demand for air, 
the Norwalk Iron Works Company, South Norwalk, Conn., 
has brought out a safety speed limit stop. This device 
was designed by the company to take ‘the place of the reg- 
ular type of speed limit governor employed on a factory 
engine which moves through a limited range because the 
speed is practically uniform and therefore does not serve 
the purpose required on a compressor. The stop is in- 
tended for operation only when the emergency arises or 
when a test is being made. Fig. 1 is a view of the new 
device, while details of its construction are shown in Fig. 2. 

As will be seen by referring to Fig. 2 a sliding 
bolt, a, is concealed in the rim of the flywheel, 
being held in place by a spring, the tension of 
which has been actually calculated. So long as 
the wheel revolves at a speed below the predeter- 
mined limit, the bolt and the spring do not move 
and are thus subjected to no wear. When the 
speed limit is reached the bolt is forced out by 
the action of centrifugal force and 
as the wheel revolves touches a 
trigger, b, which opens a small 
steam valve through the action of ,, 5) ia 
the auxiliary trigger c. The open- a6 
ing of this valve permits steam to 
enter the cylinder d and the pres- 
sure working upon a piston causes 
the throttle in the main steam 
pipe ¢ to be closed. For testing purposes the trigger on 
the small steam valve can be operated by hand or if de- 
sired a wire can be carried from the compressor to any 
remote point so that it can be stopped at a distance. 
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Fig. 1—A New Device for Controlling the Speed « 
and Air Compressors Where the Variations 

and Constant Built by the Norwalk Iron 
Company, South Norwalk, Conn 


Pittsburgh Railroads and Ind 





of Steam Engines 
are Wide 
Works 


ustries 


The National Tube Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has is- 
sued a map of the Pittsburgh district showing the rail- 
road terminals and the location of the iron and steel works 
having track connections. The size of the map is 24 x 37 
in. The various works are indicated on the map by num- 


bers, and a list of the works is printed on 


the margin of 


the sheet with the numbers attached so that their loca- 


tions can easily be ascertained. This list of 
both numerically and alphabetically for t 


works is given 
he purpose of 


making easy reference. The various railroad lines are so 
indicated as to be easy of identification. The map reflects 


ereat credit on the traffic department of 








the company. 
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Fig. 2—View Showing Constructional Details 


It will be found highly valuable by those 


who desire t0 


: ; : e e 
know by what railroad a particular plant 1s reached. Th 


map is a most impressive exhibit of the in 
tance of Pittsburgh and its environs. 


dustrial impor- 
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(rman and American Steel 


ison of Stern Frame Castings for the 


A ( . 
\tlantic Liner Princess Irene 


BY E. F. CONE 
Age of June 29, IQII, an account was 
the work done by a large steel foundry in 
See in replacing the broken stern frame of the 
Nort] n Lloyd steamer Princess Irene. It was the 
of the writer to secure some pieces of the 
frame for comparative tests, the results of 
ven below. 
Th. cinal stern frame was cast in Bohemia and was 
ce sections, designated for convenience, A and 
al analyses of these sections were: 


Section A. Section B. 


Per cent. Per ceitt. 
Tr 0.35 0.45 
Mencanese ... «. : «3.0 abn ewe Pepe 0.70 0.70 
Giiienm ....cscc6ece'aledualee: scien ranean 0.277 0.333 
Gutnling ....0++cdo cle baetem ait ee "sna 0.060 0.061 
Pi o A Ade ede 8 ieee ee 0.062 0.070 
[his 1s ther 
Bessemet steel 
grade 
pen 
by 
far inferior to 
the gradi of 
steel incorpora- 
similar 
sastings in this 
untry The 
stern irameé to 
rey la this bro- 
n ne was 
made in three 
ections desig- 
nated as C, D, 


oe Fig. 1—Section A 
g. 3—Section C 
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Section C. Section D. Section E, 
Tensile strength . 68,380 Ib. 67,400 Ib. 67,220 Ib. 
OURS WME 6's aids w.c'ee, Semaae 36,930 Ib. 32,940 Ib. 
Elong. in 4-in. ...... 29.25 percent. 26 percent. 28 per cent. 
Reduction of area.... 41.9 percent. 42.4 percent. 47.9 per cent. 
POUUEMEE . oisccekees Silky cup Silky cup Silky cup 
bend 1 in. x 13/16 in.. 180° Cold 180° Cold 180° Cold 


These tests reveal a superior ductility and elasticity 
as well as a softer steel, less liable to break under severe 
strains. 

Under the microscope there does not appear to be a 
vital difference between the German and American cast 
steel. Figs. 1 and 2 represent the microstructure of the 
A and B sections of the German steel and Figs. 3, 4 and 
5 that of the domestic steel. From these, it is evident 
that the method of annealing followed there is the same 
as used here; namely, bringing the castings to the recales- 
cence point, holding them there until there is a readjust- 
ment of the structure and then allowing them to cool 
slowly in the closed annealer. The microphotographs of 
the German steel reveal the presence of more oxides, 
slag, etc., than appear in the American product and the 
consequence was a weaker and inferior steel 

It was stated 
to the writer by 
an experienced 
German engineer 
at the time these 


castings were 
made that their 
experience with 


cast steel in Ger- 
man vessels, 
those of large 
tonnage in par- 
ticular, was the 
great tendency 
of the German 
steel to break in 
service under 





Fig. 2—Section EB 


Fig. 5—Section E 


Magnification in Fig. 1, About 70 Diameters; in all Others,’ About 55 


nalyzed as follows: 


Section C. Section D. Section E. 
Percent. Percent. Per cent. 
SArDON .......+ +000 sn guna 0.28 0.29 0.27 
o + wvindaleneeun 0.61 0.63 0.63 
duc a seb alee 0.296 0.256 0.289 
0.037 0.037 0.038 
050s 0a Mead 0.031 0.030 0.031 


‘lis acid open hearth, and the above analyses 

‘he average product made by our domestic 
[he superiority of the material made in this 
evident 

ring the two grades of steel as to static proper- 

mestic easily surpasses the foreign. The phys- 
the German stern frame sections were: 


Te Section A. Section B. 
t BtR os tee ee 71,500 Ib. 79,000 tb. 
Flone i. .. °° *+*008ic ne 29,000 ib. 37,000 Ib. 
Re ttt teeseaeeecees 2359 per cént. 20 per cent. 
Pra area... 6 csneeeaueen 36 percent. 21 per cent. 
Bend 1 «1/1. °* 98°99 s8 see Silky irr. Granular 
oo ec ccceee eee ge aeG 130° Cold. 80° Cold. 


tests on the domestic steel showed the 


strain; that in very many cases these stern frames, rud- 
ders, etc., had been replaced by forgings which usually 
stood up all right. It is a well-known fact that prac- 
tically all of our battleships and large vessels are equipped 
with cast-steel stern frames and rudders, and the failure 
of any of these castings is rare. 


The Cambria Steel Company's stockholders, at their 
annual meeting, held in Philadelphia, re-elected the retir- 
ing directors. The officers are as follows: President, 
Charles S. Price; vice-president, Alexander P. Robinson; 
treasurer and assistant secretary, Edward T. Stuart; secre- 
tary, D. Brewer Gehly ; assistant treasurer, Louis D. Kruse. 
The directors whose terms expired and who were re- 
elected are Powell Stackhouse, R. Francis Wood and 
Charles S. Price. The remainder of the board consists of 
George F. Baer, Theodore N. Ely, Frederick Krebs, Effing- 
ham B. Morris, Edward T. Stotesbury and William H. 
Donner. The annual meeting of the Cambria Iron Com- 
pany was also held and the retiring officers and directors 
were re-elected. 
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Anti-Piping Thermit for Ingots 


The issue of Stahl und Eisen of February 22, 1912, con- 
tains an interesting article by Dr. Ing. C. Canaris, of Ange- 
rot, near Duisburg, Germany, which treats of the use of 
anti-piping thermit in improving the quality of steel ingots. 
Its use has been found to reduce such defects in the steel as 
(1) shrinking holes and piping, (2) injurious segregation 
in the top of the ingot and (3) large blowholes; the num- 
ber of small blowholes is diminished and the resulting 


steel is made much denser. Extracts from the article 
are herewith presented. 

The process is based on several patents owned by 
Th. Goidschmidt, Essen. The thermit used as anti- 


piping thermit consists principally of a mixture of metal- 
lic aluminum and iron oxide, in equal parts. If this 
mixture is brought to a temperature of over 1200 deg. 
C. (2200 deg. F.) the iron oxide is reduced by the 
aluminum according to the well-known equation: 

3 FeO + 2 Al = 3 Fe + AI120s. 

During this reaction a large amount of heat is set 
free, which brings the products of the reaction to about 
3000 deg. C. (5400 deg. F.). 

The anti-piping thermit is applied in sheet iron cans, 
as shown in Fig. 1. By means of a slender iron rod— 
in most cases a scrap rod of about % in. diameter is suf- 
ficient—which is inserted in the hole in the can, as 
shown in Fig. 2, the can is introduced into the liquid 
metal in the ingot mold. 

In the first experiments made with anti-piping ther- 
mit the process was tried on silicon-treated material, espe- 


cially forging 
steel, and never on 
or material not treat- 
L ed with - silicon. 


The purpose of 
these experiments 
was to. decrease 
the piping by in- 
troducing the 
thermit cans into 
the heads of. the 
ingots. directly 
after pouring, al- 
lowing the reac- 
tion to take place 
there, it being 
thought that, 
through the ab- 
sorption of the 
heat produced dur- 
ing the reaction, 
the heads of the 
ingots would be 
kept hot and the 
piping reduced 
The improvement 
thus caused was found to be slight and not in proportion to 
the expense involved, as the heat produced by the thermit 
reaction was altogether too small to increase the tem- 
perature of the ingot heads effectively; in fact, extra- 
ordinarily large quantities of thermit would be necessary 
to produce sufficient heat. 


The Present Method of Use 





Fig.2 
of Handling a Can of Anti- 
Piping Thermit 





Method 


The method was therefore changed, and the thermit 
can was introduced at a fixed time after the ingot had 
been filled and was pushed down as far as possible in 
the mold, preferably to the bottom, so that the reaction 
might take place at the lowest possible point. A strong 
mechanical effect is thus exercised on the liquid metal in 
the interior of the ingot. Special additions to the anti- 
piping thermit are made with the idea of decreasing the 
melting point of the slag, and thus preventing particles 


of slag:from remaining in the body of the ingot. This 


improved process was applied only to silicon-treated 
material, and good results were achieved in several steel 
works. Encouraged by these results, it was decided to 
use the anti-piping thermit in steel ingots designed for 
the manufacture of plates and therefore not treated with 
silicon. 


As the results obtained were favorable from the first, 
a systematic development of the process was carried out. 
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On the basis of a great number of exper: 


Be cag S made 
with ingots, weighing from one ton up, th: ntity 
thermit sufficient for each weight of ingot w: “urately 
determined. It was then found experiment: + whe 
time, after pouring the ingot, the thermit should be intro. 
duced, and when more metal should be added ;; rder + 
obtain the most favorable result. 

The manner in which the process is now used js ge. 
scribed as follows: The pouring of the ingots js ac. 


complished in the usual way. The filled molds are alloweg 
to remain until the solidification has so far advanced tha: 
a crust of considerable thickness is formed on the walls 
of the mold. The anti-piping thermit can is then pushed 
to the very bottom of the mold and is held there uni 
the thermit reaction has taken place. The reaction sets 
up a sudden and strong seething motion in the jroy 
After the reaction ceases, the surface of the still liquid 
material sinks, according to its condition, from 3 to 6 in 
while the solidified walls remain intact. Then enough 
hot metal is quickly added, by direct pouring from the 
ladle, to bring the surface of the still liquid interior of 
the ingot to the same level as the solidified walls, The 
molds are then immediately covered and the ingots left 
to cool. 


The Effect of the Thermit 


The effect of the anti-piping thermit applied in this 
manner is as follows: The products of the thermit reac- 
tion which are formed in the lower part of the ingot— 
namely, thermit iron and slag—have a much higher tem- 
perature and are considerably lighter than the surround- 
ing steel, therefore they are both thrown with great force 
toward the top. This accounts for the boiling and. seeth- 
ing of the steel in the mold. It is evident that this strong 
boiling has a favorable effect. It serves to mix thor- 
oughly the entire fluid material, and the iron at the top 
which has been cooled considerably by radiation is re- 
placed by hot metal from the interior of the ingot. This 
tends to prevent to a great extent the fermation of piping 
and is made still more effective by the large amount of 
new metal added. By this operation the reduction of vol- 
ume caused through shrinkage and the removal of gases 
is compensated to such a degree that very often the 
excess material is pressed toward the top with sufficient 
force to lift the cover. The formation of a pipe is there- 
fore made entirely impossible. Furthermore, a_ large 
amount of gas is liberated, as it is not necessary to cover 
the ingots prematurely, a practice generally followed in 
ordinary ingot casting. A further removal of the gases 
is accomplished by the strong boiling of the material 
caused by the thermit reaction. 

Where anti-piping thermit is not used there is 2 
chance that large and small gas bubbles will be caught 
in the ingot as the metal becomes pasty, thus causing 
blowholes and porous metal. With the anti-piping ther- 
mit reaction, however, all gases are thrown to the top. 
Furthermore, any segregated and deleterious elements 0 
the steel are likewise thrown to the top, where they can 
no harm. 

These actions are favored by the fact that the escape 
of gas is not prematurely interrupted by the covering 0! 
the mold, and in consequence of the addition of a quan 
tity of fresh metal the head of the ingot stays hot for 4 
considerable length of time. Therefore, one is able to 
avoid with certainty the piping and occurrence of large 
blowholes. A material extremely dense and free ftom 
gases is obtained. For these. reasons. the thermit-treate¢ 
ingots yield a very high output in the rolling mill. For 
example, plates rolled from thermit-treated ingots can be 
used practically in their entirety, only small parts of the 
top and bottom of the sheets having to be scrapped 


Practical Results Accomplished 


Following is the result of one of the many experi- 
ments undertaken to establish the effect of this secon 
From a certain heat of July 12, 1911, two ingots se 
about 12,800 Ib. each were poured. One of eters 
ingots was treated with thermit in the above eae 
other was left untreated. The ingot treated was 7 
to a plate 9 ft. 7 in. wide, % in. thick and 32 7 er 
long. The output amounted to 75 per cent. ee 


; sa hb. 
piece taken from the bottom of the plate gave 50,800 . 
per sq. in. and 31 per cent. elongation; that from = 
53.500 Ib. per sq. in. and 29.5 per cent. elongation; the 





The ingot untreated was 
ate 10 ft. I im. wide, 1 5/16 in. thick and 
1c. The output was 68 per cent. The ten- 
from the bottom showed 50,200 lb. per sq. 

cent. elongation; while the test from the 
ate showed 54,900 lb. per sq. in. and 25 per 
n. The lap was 24 in. long. 
nany experiments of this kind were made and 
the same result. In no case was any exten- 
und and the segregation was comparatively 
gh the plates were used with the least pos- 
of cropping. From July 12 to October 31, 
gots, weighing from one to eight tons each, 
ed with anti-piping thermit. The cost of this 
+ amounted to 35 cents per ton of ingots. All 
treated were rolled. These ingots were in all 
per cent. lighter than those ordinarily used 
same sized plates. Of the 4409 ingots rolled to 
16 showed any defects which could be traced 
ality of the material. The total weight of the 
from which these 16 defective plates were made 
nted to 22% tons, while the total weight of the 4400 
was 7628 tons. The loss was thus less than three- 
1 per cent., which is extremely low. The. total 
nerease of output \.as more than 5 per cent. of the 
ntity charged. 

[he anti-piping thermit process has shown itself as 
n extraordinarily simple and effective help in improv- 
ig the quality of ingots untreated with silicon. Whether 

‘an used for silicon-treated ingots and just 


plate was 10 in. 


also be 





Fig. 1—Not In Use 
Three Views of a New Handy Utility Tesol Made by B. Morgan, Newport, R. I. 


to be applied in such material, experiments 

are now being conducted will show. For the in- 
luction of this process no investment in apparatus is 
essary. Its application is very simple and its effect 
The cost of the anti-piping thermit is low and 
enefit of its use can easily be figured in dollars and 


Goldschmidt Thermit’ Company, 90 West street, 


v York, controls the process in this country. 


The Bucyrus Company’s Sales Force 


Bucyrus Company, manufacturer of steam shovels 


ntractors’ machinery, South Milwaukee, Wis., 
tion with its recent reorganization, has made sev- 
| changes in its sales force. Beginning with 
Carl Horix, formerly general manager of the 
m Shovel Company, took charge of the Chicago 
Bucyrus Company as’ central’ sales manager. 
E. L. Byron, formerly Eastern sales man- 
Vulcan Steam Shovel Company, and W. S. 
F. Johnston, both formerly connected with 
Company. The offices are at 622 McCormick 
arl S. Reed, formerly Western sales manager 
merican’ Locomotive Company, is now Eastern 
nager of.the Bucyrus Company, with ‘offices at 50 
reet, New York City. With him are J. N. Gaw- 
several years with the Bucyrus Company, and 
:. Lewis, formerly connected with the Good 
hinery Company. 
ith office has been established, with E. C. Hing- 
large. Mussens, Ltd., Montreal, Canada, with 
‘ Quebec, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Cobalt 
Ty, retains the agency in Canada which it has 
eral years. Norman B. Livermore & Co., San 
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Francisco, Cal., will handle steam shovels, wrecking cranes, 
pile drivers and ballast plows in California, and the same 
products, with the addition of drag line excavators, in 
Nevada, Utah and Arizona. The Stuart & Taylor Com- 
pany has the agency for all of the Bucyrus Company prod- 
ucts, with the exception of dredges, in Washington, Ore- 
gon and Idaho. 

Arrangements have been made with the Yuba Con- 
struction Company for the handling of dredges on the 
Pacific coast, Alaska and the Yukon. All inquiries will 
be referred to that company at 311 California street, San 
Francisco. H. N. Steinbarger continues to represent the 
company at Denver, Col., with offices in the Sugar Build- 
ing. Mexico will be covered by Smith & Wiggin, Mexico 
City. 

George B. Massey, for a number of years in charge of 
the New York office of the company, is now located at the 
general offices in South Milwaukee, preparing for an exten- 
sive trip abroad in the interest of its foreign business. 


A Handy Utility Tool 


Recently B. Morgan, Tew’s Court, Newport, R. L, has 
brought out a utility tool which lends itself readily to a 
large number of practical purposes. Three views of: the 
tool are given in the accompanying engraving, the tool out 
of use, in use as a drill jig and also as a spring stretcher 
being shown in Figs. 1, 2 and 3, respectively. 

The contrivance consists of two jaws, one of which is 





Fig. 3—Spring Stretcher 


fixed on the screw, while the other is moved toward or 
away from it by a ratchet. Among the uses to which the 
tool may be put are a hand brace, a drill jig as illustrated 
in Fig. 2,a valve lifter, a clamp for an electric vulcanizer, a 
spring stretcher or compressor, as shown in Fig. 3, and 
for many other kindred uses. 


The Pacific Hardware & Steel Company’s 
Enterprise 


The ship Edward Sewall, under charter to the Pacific 
Hardware & Steel Company, San Francisco, Cal., arrived 
at that port March 10 after a passage of but 126 days 
around Cape Horn from New York. The ship sailed No- 
vember 4 and a week afterward encountered such a severe 
storm that the officers and crew were alarmed. The ar- 
rival of a large sailing vessel does not, as a general rule, 
excite any particular interest in San Francisco, but in, this 
case the event was there regarded as a notable one, for 
the-reason that the entire cargo, consisting of 5500 tons 
of finished steel, was for one concern: 

This is the first instance in the history of San Fran- 


cisco of a mercantile establishment having the courage to 
attempt an undertaking of such magnitude. The cargo 
consisted of 275 carloads of 20 tons each, or 9 solid trains 
of 30 cars each, which, if placed end to end, would reach 
2% miles. This represents the combined daily Eastern 


freight capacity of all the railroads running into San Fran- 


cisco. 

The Pacific Hardware & Steel Company has also char- 
tered the steamship Cardova to sail from Philadelphia. 
As in the case of the Edward Sewall the entire cargo, 


consisting of approximately 2500 tons, will be consigned 


to the company’s San Francisco storé 
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Sd New Electric Lathe Drive Shaper Starting Contro) 

, A new double belt reversible electric drive has been A new and interesting application of au tic stan 
; developed by the South Bend Machine Tool Company, ing control to a motor-driven crank shaper a 
South Bend, Ind. This drive, which is called the O'Brien been made by the Reliance Electric & Engincering Com, 

os after its designer, is being applied to all the company’s pany, Cleveland, Ohio. An important featur: ke 

ee motor-driven tools. trol is a dynamic brake which is used on chentin te 
The countershaft and the motor are supported on a_ place of a clutch. The machine to which this ntrol has 
* cast-iron bracket which is pivoted to a casting attached to been applied is a 24-in. Gould & Eberhardt crank shaper 
driven by a 5-hp. Reliance adjug. 
adjust. 
able-speed motor, having a seed 
range of 300 to 1500 r, in od. 
dition to being equipped with auto- 
matic starting control { machine 
is also furnished with a Reliance 
speed dial which was illustrates 
ae in The Iron Age, March 7, to12 


The speed adjustments with the 
motor employed are obtained by 
the mechanical shifting of the mo. 
tor armature which is controlle 
by the hand wheel A. By turning 
this hand wheel quick but smoot! 
changes in the cutting speed are 
secured and when once the arma. 
ture has been set to give the cor- 
rect speed for a given operatio: 
the motor can be stopped and 
started as often as desired with- 
out further attention to the speed 
adjustment. With the armature 
shifting type of speed variation, 
the starting and the stopping of 
the motor are entirely separate 
from the speed control. When a 
motor having a speed range equal 
to the ratio of the back gear is 
used, a continuous range of cut- 
ting strokes is secured from 44 
to II5 per minute. It is empha- 
sized that this practically unlim- 
ited number of cutting strokes 
combined with ample power at all 
speeds insures the maximum ott- 





A Lathe Equipped with a New Type of Motor Drive Developed by the South Bend Machine Tool 


Company, South Bend, Ind. put from any size of cut and any 
kind of material. 

the lathe bed at the point A. If desired this bracket by The stopping and starting of the motor are controlled 

reason of its adjustment can be employed as a belt tight- by an automatic starter through the drum switch B, which 

ener between the countershaft and the spindle cone pul- has three points: start, off, and brake. In starting the 

leys. A screw in the front of the lathe within easy reach motor it is simply necessary for the operator to throw 

of the operator controls this adjustment which is made so the switch to the starting position. When the switch 18 

easily that the belt can be tightened while the lathe is in thrown to the off position, the power is shut off and the 

‘ use. A simple adjustment on the base of the motor pro- time required by the machine to stop will depend upon 
vides a means for tightening the belt from the motor to the interval required for friction to overcome the momen- 


the countershaft. Since the complete countershaft is in 
front of the bracket the starting, stopping and reversing 
of the lathe and the variation in speed is obtained in prac- 
tically the same way as if the countershaft were attached 
to the ceiling. This is made possible by the crossed belt 
on the motor which gives the double drive and does away 
with reduction gears and reversing or adjustable speed mo- 
tors, since any regular motor can be used which has a 
. driving pulley on each end of the armature. 

With this drive the operator has complete control of 
the lathe through the horizontal shipper bar. If desired 
the crossed belt can be removed from the pulley when 
work is being done where it is not necessary to reverse 
the spindle. The knife switch and the starting box can 
be located in any convenient position on the lathe as 
shown and if desired can be inclosed in a sheet metal box. 

S23 No starting box is required, as the knife switch starts the 
countershaft friction pulleys only which run loose on the 
shaft. The motor can be of any type, either direct or 

' alternating current, the speeds recommended being 900, 
1200 or 1800 r.p.m. The length of belt required for run- 
ning from the motor armature to the spindle cone pulleys 
is 48 in. 


Arrangements have been made by the Ideal Electric & 
Mfg. Company, Mansfield, Ohio, with the Price Electric 
Company, 413 Sibley street, St. Paul, Minn., to represent 
the former company in St. Paul territory and carry a A Shaper Equipped with a New Automatic Star 





ting Control De 


: ; veloped by the Reliance Electric & Engineering Company, 
large stock of Ideal motors, generators, etc. Cleveland, Ohio 








ving parts. To bring the motor to a stop 
matically the «switch is thrown to the brake 
rrangement which eliminates the necessity of 
utch. It will be noticed in the accompanying 

+ no clutch is shown and with this arrange- 

tor is never running idly and consuming power 
The starter, which is of the series control 
tically takes care of all starting conditions 
me time it is pointed out removes the possi- 
use to the 
rting equip- 
nstalled the 
unted on a 

t and wires 
in conduit 
tapped directly 
lrum switch, 
exposed wir- 


speed 
was illus- 
f lron Age, 
Mar 1912, is a de- 
designed for 

adjustable- 


ince 


us iil 


‘tor to enable 
r speed to be set 
» give the de- 


This 
is somewhat 
ilar slide rule 


tting speed, 
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A Motor-Driven Vertical Disk Grinder 


In addition to the belt-driven No. 24 vertical-spindle 
disk grinder which was illustrated in The Jron Age, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1912, in connection with the finishing of a num- 
ber of crank cases by the grinding process, the Gardner 
Machine Company, Beloit, Wis., also builds this machine 
with motor drive. This grinder is intended to be used for 


handling large and heavy work and the motor drive en- 





at the ase of the 
s I takes nto ac- 
count all the variable 
factors such as the ratio 
e, the length The New No. 24 Motor-Driven Vertical-Spindle Disk Grinder Built by the Gardner Machine Company, 
of stroke and the cut- Beloit, Wis. 


desired. It 
ly serves as a guide in setting the speed accurately, 
is always in plain sight, it indicates definitely to 
nan the speed being used by the operator. The way 
the dial is used is very simple. If, for example, it 
red to take a cut at the rate of 40 ft. per minute with 
the small knurl on the front of the dial is 
til the indicator swinging over the top scale which 
the cutting speed in feet per minute is opposite 
turning the hand wheel A the armature of the 
is shifted until the lower pointer is opposite 20, 
s the stroke to be used. No other operation is 
ry, and it is. thus possible to secure the desired 
hout any guesswork on the part of the operator. 


ing speed 


1 
stroke 


he Otis Elevator Company’s Year 


Otis 


Elevator Company has issued its report for 


ear ended December 31, 1911. The income account 
ires as follows: 





1911 1910 
sos pe caus a eee $1,082,116 $1,157,371 

vidends..... 280s eaten 385,975 381,109 

Whe ees 696,141 776,262 

vidend . <4: -aniaesnce seme 255,012 255,012 

wei vameeeueiatecas 441,129 521,250 

n> tiara eae 331,019 391,124 

; eb aes. 110,110 130,125 


lucting afl char esbfor interest and “patent expenses 
vals and repairs for maintenance of plant. 


ine eT 


neral balance sheet as of December 31, 1911, 
Urplus of $2,240,645. 


Ws 


Hut 


uber of idle cars continues to diminish. The 
the \merican Railway Association, giving the 
‘arch 13, shows a net surplus on that date of 
Che gross surplus 6f idle cars was 46,028 but 
‘otaling 42,085 made the net surplus the smallest 
Chis condition is doubtless partly due to the 
crity of the weather this year, but may also be 
y the prospective suspension of coal mining 
> caused consumers and shippers to use every ef- 
‘| to their reserves and thus brought heavy de- 
the railroads for cars. 


+ : ‘ 
4 \ 


ables it to be placed under a hoist or crane which is a 
very convenient arrangement. 

The grinder is equipped with a 53-in. disk wheel, and a 
15-hp. motor mounted on the pedestal at the right drives 
the main shaft of the machine through a silent chain. 
From this shaft the power is transmitted to the disk wheel 
spindle through. bevel gears which are fully inclosed and 
run in an oil bath. The motor pedestal is made in a num- 
ber of sizes to accommodate the different makes of motors 
which can be supplied. The starting box is attached to, 
the rear of the machine base and is not shown in the 
accompanying engraving. The chain and the bevel gears 
are protected by a guard. The speed of the disk wheel is 
500 r. p. m. and the weight of the complete machine is 
4500 lb. 

When these machines are installed in plants where there 
is no dust exhaust system the builder will supply an ex- 
haust blower if so desired. The pulley for this blower 
is attached to the driving shaft midway between the shaft 
collar and the silent chain. 


An Important Sales Manager's Views 


The general manager of sales of a large steel concern 
in the Central West, who has recently returned from an 
extended business trip, gives his observations on present 
conditions and the outlook as follows: “I have just re- 
turned from a trip through the oil fields of Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, Texas and California. Operations are increas- 
ing at a great rate in the mid-continent fields, and some 
large line pipe projects are under way. The situation in 
California is not so favorable, in that the price of oil is 
exceedingly low, but production is decreasing rapidly now, 
and it is generally believed that the surplus wili be re- 
duced and that operations will become much more active 
later in the year. I find that jobbers’ and retailers’ stocks 
throughout the country are the lowest ever known, in my 
experience, at least, and out of all proportion to the actual 
business that is being done. There has been a very large 
demand for all our products. This tas been supplied 
almost directly from the mill to the consumer (through 
the jobber), but without going into the jobbers’ stocks, 
and it does not seem possible that that way of doing busi- 
ness can continue very long.” 
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Correspondence | 


The Corrosion Question 


To the Editor :—In his article on “Wrought Iron, Steel 
and Corrosion,” in The Iron Age of March 14, William 
R. Fleming criticises the arguments used in our pamphlet 
on “Wrought Iron Pipe vs. Steel Pipe” on the following 
grounds: 

1. That iron crystals do not elongate in rolling. 

2. That iron may appear fibrous after fracture, yet 
there is no such a thing as an iron fiber, and that, there- 
fore, it is absurd to say that there are any cinder-coated 
iron fibers. 

3. That the greater resistance against corrosion of 
wrought iron over steel is due entirely to the extreme 
purity of the iron crystals between the streaks, lakes, 
spots and puddles of cinder. 

In reply, I wish to state that our argument was not 
intended for an academic discussion of this question; it 
was made with a view of putting our opinion of the 
reason for the greater resistance of wrought iron against 
ordinary corrosion in such language as could easily be 
understood by practical men. 

In explaining the forming of the iron sponge in the 
puddling furnace, the word “crystals” was not used in 
the same sense as used by the ult¢a-scientific micro- 
metallographist, but was intended as a name for the 
small particles of pure iron that float around in a bath 
of puddle cinder in the puddling furnace, like sugar 
crystals floating in a bath of molasses in a vacuum pan. 
Perhaps “globules” of iron instead of “crystals” would 
have been a more scientifically correct designation, and 
was so used by the writer in his paper on “Iron and Steel,” 
cesgomage in the Pilot of April, 1906. Anybody who has 

ad an opportunity to watch the crystallization of sugar 

in a vacuum pan and also the coming to nature of iron 
in the puddling furnace will admit that from a practical 
standpoint this comparison is a fair analogy. 


' The So-Called Fibers in Iron 


In order to make the formation of the so-called fibers 
clear to the practical mind, let us make another analogy 
by comparing these cinder-coated iron globules to a quan- 
tity of lead shot, each ball of which has been dipped in 
oil, and further assuming these oil-coated shots to be put 
into a box made of sheet lead and at the same timie more 
oil being poured in with the shots, so as to fill up the 
cavities between them, and then the box and its contents 
to be rolled out into a long, narrow strip, say, in the shape 
of hoop iron, would not each individual shot become 
elongated? While some of the oil filling the cavities- (the 
surplus cinder) would no doubt be squeezed out in the 
operation of rolling, is it incompatible with science to 
assume that a number of thin films of an oily nature have 
remained in the mass, and that these films have become 
elongated with the shots? 

Let us assume the lead box to be 10 in. square and 
that each shot is 1/10 in. in diameter. This will give us 
100 shots per sq. in. of area, or 10,000 shots for the sec- 
tional area (not contents) of the box. Assuming the 
size of the finished strip to be I in. wide and 1/10 in. 
thick (equal to 1/10 sq. in.), this would mean that this 
1/10 of a sq. in. of area would still contain 10,000 shots, 
or, in other words, each shot has been reduced in area 
to 1/1000 of its original size and at the same time 
stretched in the same proportion, and the oil films be- 
tween the shots, which were probably much less than 
1/1000 in. thick when the rolling operation started, would 
now be reduced to less than 1/100,000 in. in thickness, 
which would scarcely be noticeable under a microscope of, 
say, 100 diameters. These elongated shots have now 
formed a structure containing 10,000 strings of lead in 
cross section, interlaid with very thin films of oils, or, in 
other words, this structure would be called fibrous by 
practical men. In actual practice, in the manufacture of 
wrought iron, the reduction in the cross section and con- 
sequent elongation of each individual globule of iron, from 
the original puddle sponge to the finished product, are 
often greater than that in the imaginary lead box. men- 
tioned above. 
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While we believe that the streaks of cin, 


easily discernible by the microscope (surplu: a oe 
the main pickets in the fence that retards the wing ; sh 
rosion) in blowing through, we wanted to civ. ee 
sion to our opinion that, in addition to the; asily. Pa 
cernible streaks of cinder, there are other and jiner ee 
present in wrought iron, although they may not he i 
ceptible under microscopes of from 20 to 100 dieenaad 
as commonly used. It is probable that some of these 
very thin streaks of cinder have become stretched ws 
much that the molecules will not hang together, anq thus 


form more of a gauze than a continuous film; so that there 
may be many loopholes from one iron fiber to the adjoin. 
ing one, as more fully explained on page 277, vol, g a 
ceedings of the American Society for Testing Materials 


Practical Versus Laboratory Tests 


In his assertion that the greater resistance of wrought 
iron over steel is due to the greater purity of the jron 
itself, and not to the presence of cinder, Mr. Fleming js 
simply repeating the argument put forth by other expo- 
nents of the electrolytic theory of corrosion, and so {ar 
the only proof to back up this theory is laboratory tests, 
There are other tests, however, which do not agree with 
these laboratory tests, 1. e., by immersing steel plates in 
sea water for a year, the acid Bessemer steel of 0.10 per 
cent. phosphorus and. 0.40 per cent. manganese resisted 
corrosion better than the basic open-hearth steel of 0.006 
per cent. phosphorus and 0.017 per cent. manganese. Mr. 
Chapman of Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., made 
some tests by exposing some sheets of so-called “im- 
proved iron” of high purity (soft open-hearth steel) 
alongside some other sheets made of common steel on 
the roof of the Maritime Building, New York City, and 
after 18 months’ exposure the so-called “improved iron” 
sheets were as much corroded as those of the common 
steel, although in a sulphuric acid test the former lost 
only 0.83 per cent. against 6.70 per cent. for the latter. 
(This is another illustration of the unreliability of ac- 
celerated corrosion tests.) 

We have been informed by a very prominent water 
works engineer that a section of a conduit made of com- 
mon tank iron plates (which are generally very high in 
cinder) outlasted another section of the same conduit 
made of imported Swedish plates (which are generally 
very low in cinder, as well as other impurities). Pro- 
fessor Howe states that in cases in which strength may 
profitably be sacrificed for incorrodibility, it may perhaps 
be practicable to increase the mechanical protection against 
corrosion by increasing the cinder. It is an admitted fact 
that cast iron, which generally contains about 7 per cent 
of impurities, resists corrosion much better than wrought 
iron or soft steel, which often have less than 0.5 per cent 
of impurities. This high resistance of cast iron has been 
attributed to an outer skin of a silicate of iron formed 
when cast. Is it, then, such an absurb matter for us to 
claim that a similar silicate of iron distributed in streaks 
of cinder throughout the body of wrought iron also i 
creases the resistance of the latter against corrosion? 


The Question of Segregation 


Mr. Fleming states that the segregation of the impur- 
ties in steel (and open-hearth iron) during the process 
of cooling is beyond the power of man to alter. While 
his so-called open-hearth iron may have somewhat fewer 
impurities that the older soft steels, yet there are some 
impurities left, and the trouble caused by segregation’ 
would, therefore, be one of a lesser degree only; it wou" 
not be eliminated, as it is still beyond the power of _ 
to alter. It is, therefore, a debatable question, which time 
alone can answer, as to whether this difference in the 
degree will make itself felt in prolonging the life of 
sheets made of the same “batch of stuff,” or whether the 
segregation of impurities would be just as intense, but in 
fewer spots, so that some spots in the sheets would - 
come perforated just as fast as in the older steel, a 
there would not be so many holes; and then, above ai, 
no evidence exists that this so-called purer metal 4 
resist corrosion under average service conditions any 
ter than the older steels. is 

If the theory that wrought iron is a fibrous ee 
fallacious, on what other theory can Mr. Fleming exp 90 
the fact that wrought iron staybolts will stand vibrations 
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etal like steel 


ve, the arguments in Our pamphlet were 
ractical men, and some of the homely com- 
ade to better illustrate the theory that the 

e of wrought iron over steel is due to its) 
with its inclosed cinder, and that these 
inder fibers can never be imitated in steel 
n-hearth iron, which is produced in a fluid 
leave it to the fair-minded readers of your 
lve whether our statements have been only 


-tries, adroitly put, to preclude argument, as 
Fleming, or whether they are the honest 
ur conviction based on many years’ prac- 


with both wrought iron and steel. 


discussion of corrosion became more active 
ago, the champions of steel based their 

st entirely on laboratory tests or extraor- 

ice which produced unusually rapid corrosion. 
the reliability of these tests at the time 
tention to the fact that the behavior of iron 
rdinary service contradicted their laboratory 
fallaciousness of these accelerated corrosion 
heen fully exposed, and even some of its 

ns, to their credit be it said, are now ad- 

t is not only an unreliable test but an actually 
| ne, thus fully vindicating our claims made six 
we hope that the doubting Thomases who 

ry of the “cinder-coated iron fibers” in 

vill also see the error of their present opin- 


Fleming disagrees with us in regard to the 
the cause, he appears to agree with us 

t that wrought iron does resist ordinary 
etter than steel, and we are particularly 
vith his statement: “This truth is demon- 
erwhelming mass of practical evidence.” 
evidence in existence to prove the alleged 

his new dead-soft steel, which has been 


hearth iron”? 
GEORGE SCHUHMANN, 
General manager Reading Iron Company. 


March 22, 1912. 


Customs Decisions 


Printing and Embossing Presses 


| 


er cent. 


_alleged to be a printing press within the 
iW is specially designed to do the work of 
ld inlaid or gold stamping on leather and 

'he machine is a bench lever embosser 
nd is supplied with an upper die plate in 

‘ved die or form is placed and heated. 

also be used without the heating appa- 

pe, as an ordinary printing press. Judge 

‘he conclusion that the term “printing 
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steel staybolts, and that their quality 
by judiciously preparing the piles so as 
rs and less laminations, or how can he 
ts of the tests made by Henry Souther, 
page 382, vol. 8, Proceedings of the 
ty for Testing Materials, where the 
amples stood about 20 times as many re- 
ns as the steel samples of the same size, 
ter had 6 per cent. higher tensile strength 
le the elongation of the wrought iron? 
ludley, chief chemist of the Pennsylvania 
“There is a very large amount of accu- 
nce which seems to indicate that a metal 
is believed to be a bundle of fibers, each 
by slag, and which has within itself the 
istribution of the strain, is a more reliable 
‘jected to bending stresses than a perfectly 


United States General Appraisers has 
‘f demarcation between printing presses 

ised for embossing. P. H. Petry & Co. 
rotestants in the test case, but importers 
‘ses generally are interested directly. Duty 
the customs authorities under the act of 
cent. under the provision for “manufactures 
importers claimed that the machines in 
lact “printing presses,” and as such entitled 
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press” as used in the tariff act is not. broad enough to 
include the machines in controversy. He holds that there 
is a wide distinction between embossing machines and the 
ordinary printing press. The protest is overruled. 


Steel Forgings 


The board sustained in part claims filed by Thomas 
Prosser & Co. régarding the classification of crank shafts, 
piston rods, connecting rods and cross heads. All of the 
articles were returned for duty at the rate of 45 per cent. 
as manufactures of metal. The importers set up the con- 
tention that the goods are forgings, and therefore dutiable 
at 35 per cent. Judge Fischer rules that such of the arti- 
cles as are not further advanced than close forged re- 
main forgings of steel and are properly dutiable as claimed. 
The articles fully machined in whole or in part are held 
to be something more than forgings, and accordingly duti- 
able as assessed at 45 per cent. ad valorem. 


Lace Making Machines 


The board has decided a controversy between the 
Government and G. W. Sheldon & Co. regarding the clas- 
sification of lace-making machines adversely to the im- 
porters. The machines were returned for duty at the 
rate of 45 per cent. ad valorem under the provision in the 
tariff act of 1909 for “manufactures of metal.” It is 
alleged by the protestants that the goods should be granted 
free entry under the paragraph for “embroidery machines.” 
In denying the protest Judge Fischer says that, while the 
proof shows that the machines produce laces, there is not 
a scintilla of testimony to show that the machines are of 
the embroidery kind such as Lever or Gothrough types. 
As free_entry is. restricted to machines of the type men- 
tioned, the protest is overruled and the collector affirmed. 


Sewing Machine Heads 


The board has sustained a claim filed by Alfred H. 
Post & Co., Inc., regarding the classification of sewing 
machine heads. The collector exacted duty at 45 per cent. 
under the metal schedule of the present law. The im- 
porters asked that the articles be allowed to enter at 
30 per cent. as “sewing machines.” This is granted and 
the collector reversed. 


Hunting Knives 


In a controversy dealing with the rate of duty to accrue 
on hunting knives fitted with folding or other than fixed 
blades, the knives were assessed under the provision in the 
law for knives having other than fixed blades, and K. A. 
Vallquist, the importer, claimed a lower rate as “hunting 
knives,” The board holds that the collector made the 
proper assessment. 


Iron Castings 


F. By Vandegrift & Co. were given lower duty on iron 
castings used as ends of spools in winding material in 
carpet mills. The collector exacted duty at the raté of 
45 per cent. under the metal paragraphs. The importers 
claimed the classification to be erroneous, asking for duty 
at 7/10 of I per cent. a pound as “castings of malleable 
iron.” The claim is sustained and the collector reversed. 


Lacquered Metal Boxes 


It was decided by the board that metal lacquered boxes 
used as containers for paints are not “usual” coverings as 
that term is used in the act of 1909, which would make them 
properly dutiable as a part of their contents. The collec- 
tor assessed duty on the boxes at the rate of 4 cents a 
pound and 25 per cent. ad valorem under the provision 
for lacquered metal boxes. The collector’s assessment is 
affirmed. The importers included P. Iilfelder & Co., F. 
B. Vandergrift & Co., Thomas Meadows & Co., Samstag 
& Hilder Bros., G. A. & E. Meyer, and the H. B. Claflin 
Company. 

Wire Drawers’ Plates 


George Nash & Co: and other importers were granted 
a reduction in the duty assessed on wire drawers’ plates 
and wortles. The collector exacted 45 per cent. on the 
articles under the existing law, whereas the importers 
claimed a rate of 30 per cent. as steel forgings. The lower 
duty’ applies also to importations made by FP) A: Tasker 


sand the Newman & Andrew Company. 
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Lake Iron Ore Prices for 1912 


The first sales of Lake Superior irc 
year make more or less commotion in t! 
A chief reason is that the prices thus esi 
ally apply to a year’s supply of ore and heice become 
a speculative element in a good many future transac. 
tions in pig iron and other products. Naturally. as has 
been often pointed out, the present regime of jron mine 
ownership by steel companies has taken away tha 
keen interest in Lake ore prices that used to be seen 
when they were the basis of value for much of the 
finished steel product of the country. 

The usual amount of fencing occurred in the weeks 
preceding the news given last week that non-Bessemer 
ores had sold at 65 cents below the nominal prices 
of 1911, and Bessemer ores at a greater reduction— 
in the case of sales by one large Cleveland interest a 
75 cents below the prices first named last year, | 
had even been argued, as the situation was discussed 
last winter, that the ore prices of 1911 should not be 
reduced (presumably from the real levels, which were 
25 to 40 cents below the nominal ones) in spite of the 
low points to which pig iron and finished products had 
sunk. It was urged that if ore were reduced the mer- 
chant furnaces would only turn around and give a 
corresponding reduction to pig iron buyers. 

The belief that this was a valid reason for holding 
up ore prices (assuming what is doubtful—that any 
power existed that could have held them up). was prob- 
ably just as sincere as was back of the statement com- 
monly made early in 1910—that pig iron could not de- 
cline further because 50 cents more was being paid 
for a ton of Lake ore in 1910 than in 1909. In both 
cases the position taken was unsound. A stronge: rea- 
son for an ore reduction could scarcely exist than a 
state of the pig iron market that compelled a blast fur- 
nace company to surrender any fresh advantage it 
might get in its cost. Such a condition could only in- 
dicate buying, power so feeble or overproduction s0 
disastrous that the quickest remedy was a deep cut in 
prices, to tempt buying by sheer cheapness. 

A siudy of the sequels of other cuts in Lake ore 
prices may suggest that the sellers who have set the 
pace for 1912 were not heedless of ultimate profit 
The low prices of 1898 and 1899 were followed by 
advances of from $2 to $2.50 in 1900. The reduction 
in 1901, continued through 1902, was succeeded by 3 
higher price in 1903. In 1904, a year of reactiot, 
came the lowest prices in five years, at $3.25 for old 
range Bessemer, followed by the consecutive advances 
of 1905, 1906 and 1907 to $5 in the last-named yea" 
The panic led to the 50-cent reduction of 1908, co™ 
tinued in 1909 and followed by a $5 basis in 1910. A 
reduction of 50 cents in 1911 and now of 75 ceH's 
gives $3.75 for old range Bessemer and $3.50 1 
Mesaba Bessemer, which were precisely the basis 0! 
1905, a year of good business at rising prices. x 
$3.05 for old range non-Bessemer and $2.85 ' 
Mesaba non-Bessemer, the 1912 basis for such ores 
15 cents below that of 1905, but in the case of Messe 
ores the difference is more than made up by a 20<e™ 
reduction in Minnesota rail freights. 

What is most significant in the prices made in the 
recent transactions, covering probably 1,500,0° ; 
2,000,000 tons of ore, is the disposition of sellers ® 
recognize the fact that the ore trade must keep * 
with other branches of the industry.’ Not av! 
has this been the case. The inflation of ore values 


re in any 
iron trade. 
) ished usu- 
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+ to the Hill lease and the spreading of the 
‘tion that Lake Superior iron mining had 
,anently to a $1 basis for ore in the ground, 
unnatural condition, bound to be felt ulti- 
restricting our power to compete in the 
le. The lowering of rail freights in Minne- 
i dock charges on Lake Erie and the pros- 
ireights from lower lake ports to the fur- 
| come down coincide opportunely with the 
tion just taken by prominent sellers of ore. 
-es for ore will rise again is probably as cer- 
jn as that there will be higher levels for finished 
material: but as in the latter the tendency in ore is 
rd a lower average than that of the past 10 years. 
netitive conditions in steel call for competitive 
conditions in ore. While it would be rash to prophesy 
that $< for Lake Bessemer ore will not come again, it 
iin bounds to say that the rarer its coming the 

tter for the whole industry. 


The Steel Corporation’s Report 

\ feature of the annual report of the United States 
Steel Corporation issued last week is the omission of the 
statement as to expenditures at the 
‘ary plant, which appeared on page 12 of the report for 
gio. Construction work at Gary on the basis of huge 
appropriations from surplus has passed into history. 
[he huge appropriations from surplus earnings are re- 
called: $10,000,000 in 1905; $21,500,000 in 1906; $18,- 
500,000 in 1907; $5,000,000 in 1909 and $10,000,000 in 
1910, making a total of $65,000,000. The report for 
i910 showed that to the close of that year there had 
been paid from the fund a total of $60,203,189, while a 
rifle less than $10,000,000 of work hed been done at 
Gary by corporation subsidiaries, the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Company, American Bridge Company and 
Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern Railway Company, and 
financed by those companies. 

[he 1911 report shows that in that year there was 
spent at Gary the sum of $7,939,813, but this sum is 
merely grouped with other expenditures, so that the 
Gary account has practically disappeared from the pub- 
lic showing. These various capital expenditures are 
brought into a total, and explanation is made of the 

urces from which the lump sum was secured. It may 
therefore be interesting to observe that the total ex- 
penditures to December 31, 1910—$69,978,695— were 
increased in 1911 by $7,939,813, making a grand total 
' expenditures at Gary of $77,918,508. Against these 
expenditures there were the special appropriations men- 
toned above and amounting to $65,000,000, the balance 
‘ the expenditures being taken care of partly by financ- 
ig Ol various subsidiary companies and partly by funds 
rawn from other sourcés, including the regular de- 
preciation and reserve funds. 

Steel Corporation has reached a poitt where 
little of strictly new construction in contempla- 
ind particularly so since the construction of the 

ith plant, not a large one as such plants go, is pro- 
‘ing rather leisurely. The corporation then needs 
make a moderate income as compared with the 
order to meet expectations. Its working cap- 

irge, and its cash on hand at the close of 1911 
“43,499,128. This is 65 per cent. of the largest 

‘ of cash that the corporation ever held at the 

‘year, and that large amount was at the end of 

ar in which it had set aside no less than $21,- 


rehensive 
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500,000 for the Gary fund. For the ordinary conduct 
of its business, of course, the corporation requires no 
large sum of cash. 

The Steel Corporation has made noticeable progress 
in retiring its bonds, having been in operation for ten 
years and nine months to the close of 197%. Its first 
mortgage bonds, which were used to purchase a con- 
trolling interest in the Carnegie Steel Company—the 
amount authorized being $304,000,000 and the amount 
issued $303,450,000—carry an annual sinking fund of 
$3,040,000, while the second mortgage bonds, issued 
to the extent of $170,000,000 late in 1903 and early in 
1904, and to the further extent of $30,000,000 late in 
1907, carrying an annual sinking fund of $1,010,000 
Sinking funds have also been maintained against sub- 
sidiary company bonds. By these funds the outstanding 
capital liabilities have been reduced, while by new is- 
sues of various sorts the capital liabilities haye been 
increased. A comparison is made below of the condi- 
tion at the organization of the corporation and on De- 
cember 31, 1911. The figures for the earlier date are 
approximate to an extent, inasmuch as the corporation 
published no regular balance sheet until December 31, 
1902, there having been a Condensed balance sheet of 
November 30, 1901, making part of the preliminary 
report issued at the close of the year. A portion of 
the data is drawn from that source. . 


April 1,1901 December 31, 1911 





‘First mortgage bonds............ $303,450,000 0,277,000 
Second mortgage bonds......:.. =. spewen 189,346,500 
Subsidiary company bonds....... 59,391,683 160,877,877 
PRONE MONO: ok eck <b nc eaeks 510,173,770 360,281,100 
COE GNOEEE 2 coco scdancscede 508,212,544 508,302,500 

ND ini os 5 ice 06k ine eed $1,381,227,997 $1,489,084,977 
TeFORGS oc. ccccccciacoesnscsetcecsbuiecsnes $107,856,980 


Note should be taken of the fact that the corpora- 
tion started in business with about $20,000,000 of mort- 
gages and purchase money obligations, which amount 
has been reduced to a trifle over. $1,000,000, thus effect- 
ing a liquidation of value equal to a similar decrease in 
capitalization. 

The gross increase in capitalization was much great- 
er than the net increase shown above of $107,856,980. 
The total issue of second mortgage bonds was $290,- 
000,000 (about $11,000,000 now lying in sinking funds), 
and only $150,000,000 of preferred stoék was retired 
thereby, there being $20,000,000 issued partly for cash 
and partly to cover expenses of effecting the preferred 
stock and bond conversion of 1903-4, atid $30,000,000 
issued in 1907 to cover the Tennessee Com absorp- 
tion. Thus there was a gross increase, in respect, 
of $50,000,000. To the net increase of $10,486,194 in 
subsidiary company bonds, shown above, there should 
be added $14,575,000 of subsidiary company bonds lying 
in sinking funds, making a total gross increase in sub- 
sidiary company bonds of $116,000,000, or a gross in- 
crease in capitalization of approximately $166,000,000. 

It is needless to dwell upon the intrinsic value and 
earning power of the various large and small properties 
acquired by the corporation by means of the various 
increases in outstanding bonds, or upon the increases 
effected in the total value of its properties by various 
improvements made through the medium of 
priations from earnings and application of reserve and 
depreciation funds, such observations being ‘unneces- 
sary to the present comparison. 

It should be observed that while the outstanding 
capital obligations have been reduced by the pla 
bonds in sinking funds, the interest charg 
thereby been reduced, as the bonds in 
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bear interest. On December 31, 1911, there were $58,- 
908,500 of steel corporation and subsidiary company 
bonds in sinking funds, drawing nearly $3,000,000 a 
year interest. The operation of the various sinking 
funds requires that the bonds draw interest. The sec- 
ond mortgage bonds, for instance, provide for a sinking 
fund of $1,010,000 a year, this being computed as suffi- 
cient, with the interest accretions, to retire the entire 
$250,000,000 originally contemplated in somewhat less 
than 60 years. Thus the interest charges of the corpo- 
ration have been increased, approximately, by the gross 
and not the net increase in the bonded indebtedness, or, 
broadly speaking, by the interest charge upon $166,- 
000,000 rather than upon $108,000,000. 

It must be remembered that the basis originally ar- 
ranged for the contributions to depreciation and ex- 
haustion charges was figured with the idea that ade- 
quate provision was aided by the ultimate retirement of 
the bonds. In a measure, these bonds were 
against mineral properties, and it was not necessary to 


issued 


provide the entire annual exhaustion charge in the form 
ofa separate fund. By about 1960, in other words, the 
entire first and second mortgage bonds, amounting to 
over $500,000,000, will have been retired, and the entire 
interest and sinking fund charges against them will ac- 
cordingly disappear. 


Unnecessary Burdens of Purchasing Expense 

The purchasing agent of a large manufacturing 
cprporation recently referred to a phase of the busi- 
ness situation which has generally escaped attention. 
This is the heavy burden sustained by the industries 
of the country in the practice of buying “from hand 
to mouth” the supplies necessary for their own opera- 
tions. “We hear,” said he, “a great deal, particularly 
‘selling expense’; but who 
Yet 


when business is dull, about 


ever thinks of purchasing expense? one is just 
as important as the other.” 

He proceeded to state how, with the restrictions 
placed by the management upon the quantity of ma 
terial needed in the shops, offices or field which he was 
allowed to buy at one time, the amount of work 
crowded upon his department had increased until the 
percentage of cost for each item, including clerical 
and 


telegrams, etc., had steadily risen, despite every effort 
to hold it down. 


labor, stationery other office supplies, postage, 
This enlarged burden of expense, 
however, did not begin or end with his department. 
All through the works, where supplies were used, the 
small stocks of material on hand necessitated main- 
taining a closer check upon all of them so that notifi- 
cation would not fail to be sent to the purchasing 
This 
meant taking up a great deal of the time of various 
individuals which might have been expended more 


profitably for the concern, It 


agent when they were in danger of running out. 


also involved more 
clerical labor and expense in making out requisitions, 
created a greater number of details to be looked after 
by all men in responsible positions who had to approve 
orders, and robbed the works of just that much energy 
which should have been given to production problems. 

After requisitions had been placed and the supplies 
bought, delays in the receipt of purchased material 
were not infrequent; and the policy of waiting “until 
the last minute” before ordering sometimes resulted 
in the absolute exhaustion of stocks, rendering it essen- 
tial to secure emergency deliveries at a premium from 


some dealer in the immediate vicinity; or, if this could 
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not be done, to let the work stand until th< 
bought could be brought in. On more than . 
sion the company’s own deliveries, to whi eavy 
penalties were attached, had been delaye: th 


ue 


failure to secure relatively insignificant parts pur 


VuUl- 
i 


plies 


CCa- 


chased outside, without which, nevertheless. 
was useless. 


ment 


In other instances auxiliary appa: 
parts had to be sent on later at part carload 
by express. One case, specifically recalled, j; 
machinery shipped to Australia. These failures. of 
course, caused trouble all along the line. 

Provided, however, that the orders, once placed. 
were promptly filled, the supplies had to be chee! 


ke 
as received, note made of any defects or deficiencies 
to be taken up with the sellers, and the records in the 
department completed. Next came the 
handling of the purchase reports and the bills for the 
goods in the accounting department, and of discounts, 


Ss or 


1, j 
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purchasing 


remittances, etc., by the treasurer, involving more ex- 
pense. Added together, all of the items made a total 
properly chargeable to purchasing expense which was 

considerable. As compared with the cost of 
doing the same work in previous years, when larger 


stocks were carried, the expense per item from the 


very 


multiplication of purchases was a great deal more. 

Yet even this difference did not represent the full 
loss sustained; for the purchasing agent, being re- 
stricted to relatively small quantities, was not able to 
buy as cheaply as in taking large quantities. Formerly, 
also, he had been able by placing season contracts to 
save a large amount of money annually on standard 
supplies and, furthermore, to use these .as a leverage 
in obtaining business in return. Considering, there- 
tore, the aggregate of increased expense actually, in- 
curred, the opportunities for economy passed by, the 
penalties and other losses on delayed shipments, the 
diversion of productive energy as a result of added 
routine detail, the lessened hold upon reciprocal bus- 
iness, etc., and the waste directly attributable to the 
practice of “holding down purchases” was positively dis- 
heartening. 

\s an offset, what had the company gained? In 
this particular case it was not pressed for money, 
having a cash surplus which would have enabled it to 
all operating expense without difficulty on the 
basis of its former policy of contracting for liberal 
stocks. Use was made of these funds in taking ad- 
vantage of all discounts offered; but otherwise the 
money lay idle, drawing a low rate of interest. Apply- 


meet 


ing the same conditions to the country at large, with 
due allowance for cases where financial stringency has 
compelled halting purchases, and the lesson is obvious. 


Boiler Accidents Due to Overcrowding 

30iler makers, in many parts of the country, find 
much to complain of in the demand made on their re- 
sources for repair work. Strange as it may seem, the 
demand for boiler equipment from old plants is lighter 
than it has been for years, and practically the only 
business booked is for new factories. On the other 
hand, those concerns making a specialty of repair work 
have been very busy. This means but one thing. Many 
manufacturers are economizing on power equipment, 
and while economy is a good policy it sometimes !5 4 
dangerous proposition, and especially so when it means 
crowding a boiler beyond its capacity. In at least one 
part of the country accidents have been above the aver 
age, and it is quite possible that this is true everywhere. 
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ic rarely hears of an accident, unless it results 
ss of life. 

iler manufacturer is frequently called on to 
irs that, in his own judgment, are inadvisable, 
id he suggest the installation of new boilers he 


: invariably accused of having an ulterior mo- 


‘ut the principal trouble is that the average 
‘turer increases the capacity of his plant with- 
¢ any attention to the extra load on his boilers. 
inent boiler manufacturer in the Central West, 
who has been in the business for years, calls 
tion to the fact that a boiler needs an occasional 
ven more so than an engine. The failure to pro- 
‘iliary equipment, so that boilers may be cleaned 
tested from time to time, has been frequently found 
n expensive economy. 


Meeting of Jobbers’ Associations 


National Association of Jobbers of Wrought Iron 

nd Fittings is to hold its annual meeting at Atlantic 

City, N. J., April 22 and 23. The programme, while not 
lete, will, it is understood, include discussion on the 
lowing subjects: “Organized Effort Among Distributers 
Steam Supplies”; “Profit Getting’; “Change in List 

s and What Position Should This Association Take 
[his Connection?” “Warehousing and Handling of Pipe, 

, Valves and Kindred Goods—Methods to Reduce 
t and Increase Efficiency”; “Business Ethics”; “Advis- 
lity of Yearly Contracts With Consumers”; Radiator 

Valve Situation”; “Conditions Surrouriding Sale of Radia- 

’; “Compensation of Salesmen”; “Relations Petween 
Jobbers in the Central West”; “Relations Between Jobbers 

n the South’; “Where Should Selling Prices Be Made— 
at the Office by the Sales Manager or on the Road by the 
Salesman?” “Direct Shipments—Are They Desirable and 
in the Best Interect of the Jobbers and What Does It Cost 

Handle Direct Shipment Business?” “Are the Operations 

{ Brokers Beneficial or Detrimental to Our Interest as 
Jobbers?” “Direct Shipments of Small Lots of Cast and 
Malleable Fittings”; “Resolutions Adopted by the National 
\ssociation of Master Steam and Hot-Water Fitters, Ask- 
ng Jobbers to Refrain from Selling to Builders or Owners 

Large states and to Replace Defective Goods.” 

_ The National Association of Jobbers of Plumbers’ Sup- 
plies will meet in Atlantic City immediately after the pipe 
jobbers’ meeting, or on April 24 and 25. Thomas A. Fern- 
ley, Philadelphia, is secretary of both organizations. 


+} < 


lhe Continental Supply Company 
George E. Day, chairman of the board of the Conti- 
net tal Supply Company, has recently returned from a long 
Western trip, during which he established headquarters 
‘or the company at St. Louis and located pipe yards, stores 
ind warehouses at a number of distributing points in the 
oil fields. These points included Tulsa, Bartlesville and 
Ponea City, Okla.; Shreveport, La.; Houston and Wichita 
u Texas ; Lancaster and Marietta, Ohio; Lawrence- 
ille, lll, and Pittsburgh, Pa. Warehouses and store 
uidings have already been stocked at Tulsa, PRartlesville, 
1 City and Lancaster, and the company expects to be 
established at all the other points within the next 

| he executive offices are located in the Third 

na Bank Building, St. Louis, which will be the head- 
‘sof all the officers of the company. Mr. Day re- 
'S position as secretary and general sales manager 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, 
and is also connected with the Continental Supply 
pany in an advisory capacity as chairman of the board. 


Sherman anti-trust act is to be made the subject of 
rtant amendments. The Senate Committee on Inter- 
( “mmerce proposes to make amendments embodying 
‘sures submitted by Senators Williams and Cummins, 
“i_are alike in principle. It is stated that the commit- 

‘s rejected the idea of federal corporation as well as 
measure prepared by Chairman E. H. Gary of the 


‘ed States Steel Corporation providing for Government 
tion of prices, 
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Scotch Iron Makers Combine 


After protracted negotiations, the amalgamation of the 
principal makers in Scotland of finished iron—bars, angles, 
hoops, skelp, etc.—has been brought to a successful con- 
clusion. A new company is to be formed, named the 
Scottish Iron & Steel Company, Ltd., with a capital stock 
of about £1,000,000, divided into preferred and common 
stock and debentures. The combination will take in 14 
companies, operating 15 works, with an aggregate output 
of 250,000 tons of finished iron annually. Their names 
are as follows: Archibald Baird & Son, Ltd., Downs & 
Jardine, Thomas Ellis, Ltd., Clencairn [ron & Steel Com- 
pany, Ltd., C. F. Maclaren & Co., Hugh Martin & Sons, 
A. & T. Miller, John Spencer, Ltd.. Phoenix & Drumpellier 
Ironworks, William Tudhope & Son, Ltd., Victoria Iron 
& Steel Company, Ltd., Waverley Iron & Steel Company, 
Ltd., Woodside Steel & Iron Company, Ltd, and Wylie 
& Co. There are seven other companies engaged in the 
manufacture of these products, but their inclusion in the 
combination has not been found practicable in view of the 
fact that they also make other iron and steel products. 
The statement is made that confidence exists that no price- 
cutting competition will arise between such works and the 
new company. 


Cincinnati Business Men’s Meeting 


What will probably be one of the largest gatherings of 
men interested in the iron and steel industry held in Cin- 
cinnati for a number of years is scheduled to take place 
in the banquet hall of the Cincinnati Business Men’s Club 
on the evening of April 10. The programme was arranged 
by W. F. Robertson, president W. F. Robertson Iron & 
Steel Company and of the Manufacturers’ Club of Cin- 
cinnati. The principal speakers nated thus far include 
Charles M. Schwab, president Bethlehem Steel Company, 
and D. B. Meacham, member of the firm of Rogers, Brown 
& Co. The affair will be a joint one with the Business 
Men’s Club, and a large number of guests from outside the 
city are expected. Arrangements have been made for a 
fine banquet, and the prominence of the principals and 
speakers guarantees an attendance of representative men 
who are intensely interested in the present business situa- 
tion. 


Corporation Sells Bonds for Plant 
Extensions 


To take care of plant extensions, the United States 
Steel Corporation has made a departure in selling” bonds 
instead of making appropriations out of earnings, It has 
sold to J. P. Morgan & Co., by unanimous vote of the 
board of directors, except of members of. the Morgan 
firm, $30,500,000 of bonds bearing 5.1 pér cent. interest. 
The amount will include $15,000,000 secured on the plant 
of the Indiana Steel Company, at Gary, Ind.; $10,000,000 
on the Lorain Steel Company, Lorain, Ohio, and $5,500,000 
debentures of the Illinois Steel Company, being part of 
an issue heretofore authorized. 

The official statement in this regard says: “As there 
must be expended during the year about $20,000,000 for 
extensions of properties generally, heretofore authorized, 
and as about $17,000,000 additional working capital is need- 
ed in consequence of the increased business of the com- 
panies, particularly in the ore department, it has beer 
thought advisable to secure the sum named by the sale of 
bonds in order to keep the amount of cash in hand up to the 
sum shown at the beginring of the calendar year. In view 
of the fact that very large sums have heretofore been 
appropriated from net earnings for capital expenditures, 
it has been decided to finance some of the capital expen- 
ditures as above stated.’) 


Steel 


A two-part rail known as the Romapac, and planned 
particularly for street railroad track, is being put down 
in Chicago for a length of a few miles.. The base is first 
laid in position and the head, which has two flanges pro- 
jecting downward from the bottom corners, is firmly 
pressed against the base by means of a special machine 
which is also employed for removing the head when worn 
out. The special value lies in the fact that the head may 
be replaced without disturbing the rest of the track 
system. 
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Wide Open Ore Market 
Pig Iron and Steel ‘Firmly Held 


Heavy Inquiry for Pig Iron, but Furnacemen 
Slow to Make Contracts 


Whatever may have been the motives or influences 
which caused the slashing of Lake Superior iron ore 
prices, the result is wholesome. That the ore market 
is wide open is demonstrated beyond dispute. Pre- 
vailing prices at Lake Erie ports show a reduction on 
last season's quotations of 75 cents a ton on Bessemer 
and 65 cents on non-Bessemer ores. This means $3.50 
for Mesdba Bessemer and $2.85 for Mesaba non-Besse- 
mer, old range ores selling at 20 to 25 cents above 
these figures. It is understood that on a few sales 
the cut was still deeper, an apparent effort being made 
by some interests to make prices so low that com- 
petitors would have no disposition to offer further in- 
ducements. The quotations above given are so low 
that shaft mines will hardly be able to come out even, 
although open pit mines may be able to make a little 
profit. It is stated that a number of mines will be 
obliged to close and wait for an improvement in prices. 

_ Some sales of Lake Superior ore have been made 
to Eastern consumers and other business of this char- 
Mesaba non-Bessemer 
ore can be delivered to Eastern furnaces at 8.35 cents 
per unit. Witherbee, Sherman & Co., 


Port Henry ore, Lake Champlain, reduced their price 


acter is expected to follow. 
miners of 


some time ago and have their output now quite well 
sold on the basis of 7.25 to 8 cents per unit for various 
grades delivered to Lehigh and Schuylkill valley fur- 
naces. 

It is not expected that the reduction in ore will have 
much effect on prices of pig iron or finished iron and 
steel. Pig iron prices have for some considerable time 
discounted lower costs of ore, while on the other hand 
coke is so much dearer as to offset considerably the 
reduction in ore. When prices were cut on steel prod- 
ucts in November and December no attention was then 
given to the relation between the cost of ore and the 
selling price of steel products, 

Threatened labor troubles cloud the immediate fu- 
ture with some uncertainties. The rejection by 50 
Eastern railroad companies of the demand for higher 
wages by locomotive engineers may possibly bring 
about a strike if the members of the brotherhood, to 
whom the question is to be referred, should vote in 
favor of one. The coal operators and miners have not 
yet come to an agreement and April 1 is close at hand. 
Iron and steel manufacturers do not seem to be dis- 
turbed over this outlook but take the situation with 
complacency. They are operating on contracts which 
bring them so little profit that a curtailment of produc- 
tion by enforced suspension of work is looked upon as 
likely to bring about a better demand and jmproved 
prices after the labor troubles shall have been settled. 

Specifications for steel products are showing con- 
tinued increase, having, no doubt, been stimulated by 





Metal Markets 


the generally higher prices which manufact 


Irers are 
asking. Another influence operating in this direction 
is that manufacturers are insisting on contracts termj- 


nating on the date of maturity instead of unspecifieq 
portions being carried over at old low prices. The 
rate of operation among Pittsburgh steel mills and 
other manufacturing plants is steadily becoming higher. 
The Carnegie Steel Company is now operating 94 per 
cent. of its blast furnace capacity and practically 100 
per cent. of its steel making capacity. The produc- 
tion of all kinds of iron and steel this month will, yp- 
doubtedly, break records. 

The pig iron situation is dominated to a consider- 
able extent by the prospects of a coal miners’ strike. 
Furnacemen are having a great deal of inquiry, on 
which they are quoting cautiously, having regard to 
the possibility of being unable to operate their fur- 
naces. Important merchant furnace interests state that 
they have not more than a two weeks’ supply of fuel 
in stock notwithstanding their utmost efforts to ac- 
cumulate a larger quantity so as to anticipate the clos- 
ing of coal mines. Pig iron prices are firmly held, with 
a tendency to advance, 

Ferromanganese commands a sharp premium on 
account of the interruption to transatlantic steamship 
service, consumers having contracts being unable to se- 
cure expected deliveries. Small lots have sold within 
the week up to $60 per ton, which is a premium of 
$19 over the regular price. 

Considerable activity prevails in foundry coke in 
the East; excellent contracts having been closed for de- 
liveries running 12 months beginning July 1. 


A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and ome year previous. 


Mar. 27, Mar. 20, Feb. 28, Mar. 29, 


Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1912, 1912, 1912, 1911. 
Foundry No. 2 standard, Phila- 
AAOMID 0 ive'sipnteskeserkdcs $15.00 $15.00 $14.85 $15.50 


Foundry No. 2, Valley furnace 13.25 13.25 13.00 13.75 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cin- ae 

chebent © 5 .:.-03. cinta vaee vas tas 13.50 13.50 13.50 14.25 
Foundry No. 2, Birmingham, Ala. 10.25 10.25 10.25 11.00 


Foundry No. 2, at furnace, 0 
Cobcage® oi iicsewseas tenseoes 14.00 14,00 14.00 a 
Basic, delivered, eastern Pa.... 14.50 14.50 14.25 15.25 
Basic, Valley furnace......... 13.00+ 13.00 12.25 or 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh .......... 15.15 15.15 14.90 a4 
Malleable Bessemer, Chicago... 14.00 14.00 14.00 o 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh. ....... 13.65 13.40 13.40 14. 


Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 15.75 15.75 © 15.75 17,50 


Billets, etc., Per Gross Ton: 


Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh... 20.00 19.50 20.00 23.00 
Open hearth billets, Pittsburgh 20.00 19.00 20.00 29. 


Forging billets, Pittsburgh..... 26.50 26.50 26.50 rs 
Open hearth billets, Philadelphia 22.40 22.40 22.40 oe 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh......... 25.00 25.00 25.00 29. 
Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 

Iron rails, Chicago............ 15.25 15.00 15.00 Se 
Iron rails, Philadelphia........ 15.50 15.50. 15150 et 
Car wheels, Chicago.......... 13.00 13.00 13.00 4 
Car wheels, Philadelphia....... 11.75 12.00 ie 
Heavy steel scrap, Pittsburgh... 13.00 13.00 12.00 30 
Heavy steel scrap, Chicago..... 10.75 10.75 10.50 7s 
Heavy steel scrap, Philadelphia 12.00 11.75 11.75, 13/ 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries in the 
Chicago district is 50c. per ton. 
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Mar. 27. Mar. 20, Feb. 28, Mar. 29, 
Finished tron and Steel, 1912, 1912, 1912. 1911, 
i to Largest Buyers: . Cents. Cents, Cents. Cents. 


The following table gives the prices to retail mer- 
chants on wire in less than carloads, including the ex- 


S heavy, 62) auileai) Aan 125. 1.25 - 1.25 tras on Nos. 10 to 16, which are added to the base price: 
iladelphia...+.+e+ a i 1.25 1.37% a Fence Wire, Per 100 Lb. 
Pittsburgh.. +++ +++ 1.28 13s — 137% Nos. 0to9 10 11 12&12% 13 14 15 16 
anette. cae 10 «110. LW. 140 Annealed ...$1.55 $1.60 $1.65 $1.70 $1.80 $1.90 $2.00 $2.10 
z iewater, New York 1.26 1.26 1.26 1.56 Galvanized ee 1.85 1,90 1.95 2.00 2.10 2.20 2.60 2.70 
| ie Gs Yee a te ee Structural Material—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 
_ taburgh coset aneeaay 1.15 1.15 “‘K’ Sear 3 to 15 in., and angles, 3 to 6 in., on one or both legs, 
water, New York... 1.81 1.26 1.26 1.56 % in. and over, 1.15c. Other shapes and sizes are 
a Pittsburgh ..++. seevens 1.15 1.15 1.10 1.40 quoted as follows: 
woven Abate Ae ee Ee | Cee pe 
Ske ved steel, Pittsburg ; ; ; 1.3 , 
=n ved steel, Pittsburgh 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.35 Siar eee 2 Bin essn svn ¥soshes sha heer ers fe pod «| 
: DN ONG B Misa ici occu cvedicesabuaeaeas 1.20 to 1.25 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, Angles, 3 in. on one or both legs, less than 
und to Largest Buyers: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. so se extras, as per steel vey? 20 to 1.25 
Shee ick, No. 28, Pittsburgh 1.80 180 185 2.20 wn oe Get Qe. cnt 120 to 1.25 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh........ 160 1.60 1.60 1.80 oie oo oe ee sAteee 118 te 1:2 
Coil mi cicake EER ERS EES Rigen Sale Bade" 3 sl 
rence Wit) a ae : . x , : ; ull extras as per steel bar card Sept. 1, -1.20 to 1. 
bari c, galv., Pittsburgh... 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.10 Deck beams and bulb angles....... “i Save devas 1.45 to 1.50 
4 Hand rail tees 1... ciceccccccsscceccwaversvens 2.00 to 2.15 
Coke, Connellsville, Checkered and corrugated plates.........+;+++5 2.00 to 2.15 


Per Net Ton, at Oven: og , : . : 
Furnace coke, prompt shipment $2.25 $2.25 $1.80 $1. Sheets.—Makers’ prices for mill shipments on sheets 


1 : 
Furnace coke, future delivety.. 225 225 1.80 195 of U. S. Standard gauge, in carload and larger lots, on 
Foundry coke, prompt shipment 2.75 2.75 2.25 2.00 which jobbers charge the usual advances for small lots 
Foundry coke, future delivery.. 2.50 2.50 2.25 2.2 from store, are as follows: 


Blue Annealed Sheets. 


Metals, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents per Ib. 
Lake copper, New York....... 15.50 14.75 14.50 12,50 Wee, 3 40 Bic dnc sandviedes Waitin 1.20 to 1.25 
Electrolytic copper, New York.. 15.8734 14.62% 14.37% 12.25 Tees OMe AD os a5 ccna npas ocaceteeneens Fae 1.30 to 1.35 
Spelter, St. Louis. .++++++s+eee 6.60 6.90 675 5.45 Mlk 42 PAE TAS ones ba Shoess shndisaeeeaeee 1.35 to 1.40 
Spelter, New York.....++++++: 675 7.05 6.90 5.60 Tat: Sa en Bad c's on a br ges sv ikvaseneueves 1.40 to 1.45 
Lead, St. Louis....+s+seeserees 4.12% 4.05 3.92% 4.30 Ws. 35 SU 36s idssccicdedsacsapesn aoe 1.50 to 1.55 
Lead, New Vorkvcsdescvanees 4.20 4.10 400 4.45 
Tin, New. Yotites «suls-os nau aoe 48.37% 42.15 43.37% 41.25 Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled. 

\ntimony, Hallett, New York.. 7.95 7.37% 7.37% 9.12% One Pass. Three Pass. 

ite, 100-Ib. box, New York $3.54 $3.54 $3.54 $3.94 Milk: 30 Co ADEs ccs ssctenses {See ede eam 

rOG, 35. ORE BE occu tebe TSG ae. | Seeesdaven 

Woe, 15 end 16s «cede ocuéend 1.55 to 1.60 1,65 to 1.70 

Wai 37 06 Sirah esis cawtns 1.60 to 1.65 1.70 to 1.75 

Pri f Finished I Nos. 22, 23, and a wcinaas 1.65 to 1,70 1.73 to 1.99 
OB. 2d ONG BGpcccccccveveee .70 to 1. .80 to 1. 

rices O inishe ron and Steel f.o.b. RE ca cicte ces vackseceee 1.78 to 1.80 1.88 to 1.50 
q Be ns cle Was cy owenees ve.» 1,80tol. .90 to 1. 

Pittsburgh Ws wiceeaita cchedae 1185 to 1.90 1.95 to 2.00 

Freiaht Sune Pibtiteamed -3 eM ee oeeuvasu came cee 1.95 to 2.00 2.05 to 2.10 

“ Mee | Tatcs tm itts urgn in carloads, per 100 Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gauge. 

., New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; N 

“er at eae x 2 : », ’ OO. 1 ded Ubi Heakcc ic chic tere tecnscsesehe 1.80 to 1.85 

Buttalo, es ng Cincinnati, 15¢.; Indianap- ae 00 8 wee Oss 3 by cs vou ca crde hae rekon 1.90 to 1.95 

olis, 17¢.; Chicago, 18c.; St.Paul, 32c.; St. i i4e.: Mek: BS SO Mt BT cain bcc s ween cha eeeeen aes 2.05 to 2.10 

New Orleans ran Birminah tag Lame, 227¢.; OER SE We Micki sede os orteeovhnenes eed 2.20 to 2.25 

New Orleans, 30c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45¢.; Pacific ia Mean MAb c eck peceadenkabamacned 2.30 to 2.35 

Coast, — on plates, structural shapes and sheets No. Nos. OG MA WN ack con odo cneeianereeiaseue 2.50 to 2.85 
t and heavier; 85c. o N . BOP co vce Cau Va'caws ds ds dae cd¥evnnbenen weno to 2. 

Uf and heavier; SSC, SS eee ee eee Ms ME ss cccavochscescvinsokkeneanteee ones 2:80 to 2.85 

sheets No. 16 and lighter, 65c. on wrought pipe and Me. Qe. is pons aivndcakh ree Reeeeaeennae 2.90 to 2.95 

boiler tubes. a MR: . was vcouses }c0vonettankesanavauad 3.10 to 3.15 
Plates.—Tank plates, % in. thick, 6% in. up to 100 in. All above rates on sheets are f. o. b. Pittsburgh, 

wide, 1.15¢., base, net cash, 30 days. Following are stip- terms 30 days net, or 2 per cent. cash discount in to days 

ulations prescribed by manufacturers, with extras: from date of invoice, as also are the following base 


Rectangular plates, tank steel or conforming to manufacturers’ prices per square for painted and galvanized roofing 


tandard specifications for structural steel dated February 6, 1903, sheets, with 2%4-in. corrugations. 
r equivalent, %4 in. and over on thinnest edge, 100 in. wide and 


er, down to but not including 6 in. wide, are base. Corrugated Roofing Sheets Per Square. 
Plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 Ib. per square Gauge. Painted. Galvanized. | Gauge. Painted. Galvanized. 
‘oot, are considered %4-in. plates. Plates over 72 in. wide must oe re $2.20. | © BB ee ceees $2.25 35 
e ordered 4 in. thick on edge, or not less than 11 Ib. per square . $1.30 258. |}  Bekeraces 2.40 3.50 
t take base price. Plates over 72 in, wide ordered less than Pa tees 1.40 250. | 21....4,. 2.60 3.85 
per square foot down to the weight of 3-16 in. take the price ea 1.50 2.55 Besras ses 2.85 4.15 
Ad . . 1.70 2.90 > oe 3.80 5.40 
lowable ween nether Fr po om ordered to gauge or Pivecccve 1.95 3.00 16 os winc vie 4.55 6.25 
weight, to be governe the standard specifications of ia- : : ‘ 
t american Steel Msantammmema. 7 — Wrought Pipe—The following are the jobbers’ car- 
ve load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card on 


Cents per Ib. 


G 


wrought pipe, in effect from December 1, 1911; gal- 


oe Gee : ; ies nity ’ ‘ ‘ 
vse, 4. in, f0 and including 2-16 in. on thin: 4g _yanized irom pipe, from March 1, 1912: 
Gauges under 3-16 in, to and including No. 8........ ‘15 " y 
Gauges unger No. °® me noes ¥ Paws cine sth .25 — Pe Ir 
auges under No. 9 to and including No. 10........ .30 t a a : 
Ga ges under No. 10 to and including No. 12........ .40 ‘ A = = _ = : 
xetches (including all straight taper plates) 3 ft. and A and Yh im..csssereereres 75 65 69 53 
( aa in length TER eee eee ee ee eee eee ee eee eeerene .10 M% jn. FAROE SOOM ee 72 68 72 59 
complete circles, 3 ff. in diameter and over.......... .20 + FEM, a ceseenenonseaunsr oes 81 72 75 64 
Boiler and flange steel.......sssseressaseccnsseeere 10 BG 90 196 Ie.- «n overs sersevs a2 75 96 4 
<i) pt A.” and ordinary firehox steel............ .20 2 10 3 Me. ees srereeeeneres 
>t m (tome Sas s:b0, aS tye 9 wdte Gian ake We eer ead oie pelild .30 Lap Weld. 
Marine st@@l. .. 0s. sc caubhened as Aebe aes aeee : ‘ : 
Wc omotive Gepbox steth 4 06. e<eas eda venue cer kwas ‘$0 BiG O08 156 OM. os .0e<eshe 79 72 s 
ees over 100 in. up to 110 in, inclusive......,... 05 a Fee ee ne aa reese ee 21 74 74 66 
Wins over 110 in. up to 115 in., inclusive.......... -10 42 neveiiar*. . |. scesgtenas es , 80 72 73 6 
Widths over 115 in. up to 120 in,, inclusive.......... sae 7 ¢ 92 ee ta ee 72 68 71 “ 
Wwegees Over 120 in. up to 125 in., inclusive.......... .25 13 t is ROR 55 47 
W lots over 125 in. up to 130 in., inclusive.......... 50 3 Pena ne S84 840 Cee : hi ‘. 
Pp lOths Over LEG IM: . +05 same wails eneee Meneses at's, #x> 1.00 Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 
‘a Fa lengths or diameters under 3 ft. to 2 ft., in- ; ee Ae Vo scepeweane 70 60 65 55 
sai oOccesedeees Poet eter eee w ease were esassens 2 i «) SS ons wg awe sakes 
lusts lengths or diameters under 2 ft. to 1 ft., in- 50 % te 1% i. sss eeeeeeneeees 59 % oa " $3 
‘ng to iengths or diameters ander 1 #2.02121111 1355 ty ip gM be OEE ET 
harge for cutting rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft. and over. 1% in p Weld, entre strong, (ram ents, oF "an ” 
, ak 6 Syne dg dager ak ans ae 70 71 63 
_ Wire Rods and Wire.—Bessemer, open hearth and Sal oa tie cs occas conn a 6 73 66 
i rome $25. Fence Wire, Nos. 0 to 9, per 100 Ib., 4% to 6 in-4.....- Kijeoseves a 71 ; a 65 
a. ; are or 2 ow ay discount in 10 or carload 2 Nae ee ; 7 60 2 
,., 0 Jobbers, annealed, $1.40; galvanized, $1.70. Car- <0Gr 12: dts edi seceoresseee * ; 6 
- ‘ots to retailers, annealed, $1.50; galvanized, $1.80. Pe eo Weld, double extre ace plein = it t 
Gi nized barb wire, o $1.90; painted, $1.60. % to Nae cabtcensanextar 62 63 55 
nails, to jobbers, $1.60. 5 ae So 497 
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Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 


atic ireod vs £e:bclel cad. ash aeds 66 60 61 52 
BO Bhs Sick's snp bd sides 68 62 63 57 
I I Oa ata et lal 67 61 62 56 
ee a i RR 8 a 60 50 55 45 


Plugged and Reamed. 
{ Will be sold at two (2) 
yao : , points lower basing (higher 
2 es 4 ° 3 re Weld | price) than merchants’ or 
ee eee Pp card weight pipe. Butt or 
lap weld as specified, 
The above discounts are for “card weight,” subject to the usual 
variation of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are three (3) 
points lower basing (higher price) than the above discounts. 


Boiler Tubes.—Discounts on lap welded steel and 
standard charcoal iron boiler tubes to jobbers in car- 
loads are as follows: 


Steel. Standard Charcoal Iron, 
LR REI DR pita kaccene’ 65 ee GR... vss we ees teekalwe skee 48 
BE ies otha a Bhar o 6 woo. 67% 136 8D 2 Maw i sk waenees 50 
OE OE EDs we 6's owe wenne 72% 24% WD. 64 she ss wht nt seanioweee 
DR SOEs Geis wo 05s 00 75 Pal G0. SiS s:. i205 cerkaeeen 60 
GSR yrs a dicie Weed © 58 3 67% Locomotive and steamship 
7 Ee Rn spins wins 4a cp 65 special grades bring higher prices. 


2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft., 10 per cent. .net extra. 

2% in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

Less than carloads will be sold at the delivered discounts for car- 
loads, lowered by two points for lengths 22 ft. and under to desti- 
nations east of the Mississippi River; lengths over 22 ft. and all 
shipments going west of the Mississippi River must be sold f. o. b. 
mill at Pittsburgh basing discount, lowered by two points. 


Pittsburgh 

PittspurGH, Pa., March 27, 1912.—(By Telephone.) 

Pig Iron.—The market has been quiet in the past 
week as regards sales as compared with the recent ac- 
tivity, but prices are strong. The Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Company has closed for a total of 6500 tons of 
No. 2 foundry iron for second quarter delivery for its 
Allegheny and New Brighton, Pa., works on the basis 
of $13, Valley furnace. A small part of the iron was 
high silicon running 2% to 3 per cent., for which $13.25 
was paid. The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 
has closed for 6500 to 7000 tons of foundry iron for 
its Pittsburgh and Cleveland foundry departments, for 
last half delivery. A local steel casting company has 
bought 1100 tons of Bessemer iron for second quarter 
from a Sharpsville, Pa., furnace interest at $14.15, Val- 
ley furnace. We note a sale of 200 tons of Bessemer iron 
for April delivery at $14.25 Valley furnace. The Colo- 
nial Steel Company is in the market for about 5000 tons 
of basic iron for second quarter and a steel company 
at Canton, Qhio, is inquiring for a round tonnage of 
basic iron for the last of the year. We quote: Bes- 
semer iron, $14.25; basic, $12.85 to $13; malleable Bes- 
semer, $13 to $13.25; gray forge, $12.65 to $12.90; No. 
2 foundry, $13.25, all at Valley furnace, the freight 
rate for delivery in the Pittsburgh district being goc. 
a ton. 

Steel Billets—Prices are firm and slightly higher 
both in the Pittsburgh and Youngstown districts. The 
output of open-hearth and Bessemer steel at present 
is heavier than at any time in the past two years, and 
deliveries are getting extended. The Carnegie Steel 
Company is absolutely out of the market as a seller 
of either Bessemer or open-hearth steel for second 
quarter. Most consumers of billets and sheet bars are 
covered by contracts against which they are specify- 
ing very heavily, and not much steel is being sold in the 
open market. We quote: F. o. b. Pittsburgh, Bes- 
semer and open-hearth billets, $20; Bessemer and open- 
hearth sheet bars, $21; forging billets, $28; f. o. b. 
Youngstown, Bessemer and open-hearth billets, $19.50 
to $20; Bessemer and open-hearth sheet bars, $20.50 to 


21. 
(By Mail.) 

Large steel interests report that specifications in the 
past week have shown further betterment and have no 
doubt been stimulated to some extent on bars, steel 
plates and shapes by the higher prices the mills are 
quoting. The new prices of 1.15c. on steel bars and 
1.20c. on shapes and plates have not been thoroughly 
tested out yet, as so far litthe new business has been 
placed. It is the belief that it would take a very at- 
tractive specification on any of these materials to shade 
these prices. Local conditions are showing improve- 
ment and the rate of operation among the steel mills 
and other manufacturing plants is steadily getting 
heavier. The Carnegie Steel Company is operating to 
94 per cent. of its blast furnace capacity, while its steel 
making capacity is running practically full. This com- 
pany started up the Sharon, Pa., skelp mill on Monday 
which is the last of the idle plants to resume. The 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company is operating its Bes- 
semer and open hearth steel works and finishing mills 
on the South Side practically full, while at Aliquippa, 
Pa., it is running three out of four Talbot open hearth 
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furnaces and three of the four blast fy es. Tt 
other Talbot furnace and the idle blast furi.i-e \iy) 
on early in April. There is no doubt that yin 


nage of finished material has been held bac: ., ‘ae 
of the cold wet weather and -now this delay. | eda 
is coming out in very good shape. Outpu: © ; misters 
and shipments this month will be very he anil Ne 
break some long time records. Following the re we 
activity in buying of pig iron, the market | eal 
down somewhat, but prices are strong. The two joo 
makers of Bessemer steel are reported with no ste} «, 


spare for prompt delivery and prices are strong. (, 
account of the high prices of spelter, several! mills hay. 
put their minimum price of galvanized sheets at 2 
Prices on all lines of finished products are firm 4p, 

some of the leading makers claim the market is in goo, 

shape for a moderate advance that can be sustained }y 

the expected heavier demand. Several large contract: 

in coke have been closed in the past week. Buying oj 

scrap is heavy and consumers are finding more trou) 

to get scrap at to-day’s prices than for some time. The 

whole market looks better 

Ferromanganese.—Delayed shipments have created , 
famine in the supply of ferromanganese for prompt 
shipment. and premiums are being placed by consumers 
to get quick deliveries. . Local dealers report a sale of 
four or five cars for prompt delivery at prices ranging 
as high as $46, delivered, Pittsburgh. This situation js 
only temporary and-will be relieved just as soon as sey- 
eral boats with large cargoes have arrived at port 
Regular prices on English 80 per cent. remain at $41, 
f.o.b. Baltimore, with a freight rate of $1.95 a ton for 
delivery in the Pittsburgh district. 

Ferrosilicon.—Inquiries are out for 100 to 150 tons 
of prompt shipment and we are advised of a sale of + 
tons for April and May at $70, delivered. The high 
prices ruling on this material for some months are being 
firmly held. We quote 50 per cent. in lots up to 100 
tons at $70; over 100 tons to 600 tons, $60, and over 600 
tons, $68, Pittsburgh. The lower grades are ruling at 
about $20 for 1o per cent.; $21 for 11 per cent.; $22 for 
12 per cent., f.o.bs cars at furnace, Ashland, Ky., or Jack- 
son. Ohio. 

Wire Rods.—New inquiries for wire rods are con- 
fined to small lots for prompt shipment, most consum- 
ers being covered’ by contracts placed some time ago at 
lower prices than are ruling now, but prices on these 
contracts are fixed each month. A sale of 200 tons of 
open hearth wire rods for April delivery is reported at 
$25,.. Pittsburgh. We quote Bessemer, open hearth and 
chain rods at that price. 

Skelp.—The greater activity in the pipe trade is re- 
flected in skelp, new demand being heavier than for 
some time, and pipe mills which buy in the open market 
specifying freely against their contracts. A mill in the 
Mahoning Valley is reported to have made a sale oi 
2000 tons of grooved steel skelp at 1.10c. at mill. We 
quote grooved steel skelp at 1.10c. to 1.12%4c.; sheared 
steel skelp, 1.15c. to 1.20c,; grooved iron skelp, 1.40c. to 
1.45¢., and sheared iron skelp, 1.55c. to 1.60c., all for de- 
livery at buyer’s mill in the Pittsburgh district. _ 

uck Bar.—No recent sales are reported, but in sym- 
pathy with other lines of semi-finished products, and 
also on account of an advance of about 25c. a ton on 
forge iron, prices are slightly higher. We quote best 
grades of muck bar made from all pig iron at $28.50, 
Pittsburgh. 

Steel Rails—No important contracts have been 
placed with the local mills in the past week, but the 
Carnegie Steel Company reports that specifications 
against contracts are coming in quite freely. The com- 
pany is booking good orders for standard sections and 
light rails for export shipment. It reports domestic or- 
ders and specifications for light rails in the past week, 
amounting to about 3000 tons. Ptices on light rails 
have been advanced from $1 to $1.50 a ton. We quote 
splice bars at’ 1.50c. per 1b. andi rails as follows: Stand- 
ard sections, 1.25¢. per ‘lb.; 8 and 1o-b. light rails, 
1.29%4c.; 12 and 14-Ib., 1.20c.; 16and 20-Ib., 1.15¢.; 25, 30. 
35, 40 and 45-Ib., I.10c., in carload lots, .0.b. Pittsburgh. 

Structural Material—New contracts placed in the 
past week have been fairly heavy. The Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Company has taken a contract fot 6000 tons ot 
structural steel for new buildings and extensions tor the 
Mineral Point Zinc Company at Depue, Ill. The Cam- 
bria Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa., is to supply 3800 
tons of reinforcing steel for the Baltimore viaduct. The 
American Bridge Company has taken 2400 tons © 
bridge work for a Western railroad and the McCliatic- 
Marshali Construction Company has some 3000 tons @& 
ditional work for the Panama Canal. The Riter-( onley 
Mfg. Company has two or three fair sized Jobs and leer 
steel fabricators are better filled up with work at prese? 
than for some months. Prices are firm and the Carne 
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Sheets.—\ ery 
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smpany and the Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 
toting 1.20¢c. on shapes, but on very desirable 
ns and large tonnage 1.15c. can still be done. 


;—Some large car orders have been placed in 
eck. The Wabash Railroad has placed 204 
| hoppers with the Standard Steel Car Com- 
stock cars and 700 steel underframe freight 
the American Car & Foundry Company and 
inderframe freight cars with the Haskell & 

Company, Michigan City, Ind. The Atchi- 
ka & Santa Fe is in the market for 3725 freight 

10 passenger cars. The Atlantic Coast Line is 

rket for 2000 freight cars and inquiries are out 
car companies for prices on the plates and 
these cars. The Seaboard Air Line is ten- 

, the market for 1500 freight cars. The Texas 
ny has placed contracts for the building of 
irrving boats requiring about 3000. tons of 

ich will be rolled by the Carnegie Steel Com- 

e Bethlehem Steel Company has placed a con- 
the Western Gas Construction Company, 

[nd., for a gas tank requiring 1200 tons of 
h have not yet been placed. The Carnegie 
pany will supply about 3000 tons of plates 
es for the new lake steamer to be built by the 

n Shipbuilding Company of Toledo, Ohio. Ad- 

reported inquiries for cars, but which have not 


nfiirmed, include 12,000 of various types for the 


& Ohio, 3,000 furniture cars for the Chicago, 
ind & Pacific and 1,000 steel ballast cars for 
ico, Milwaukee & St. Paul. It is also reported 
Western Maryland, which recently bought 2500 
buy 500 more. General demand for plates 
iler shops and other consumers is heavier than 


me time, and local plate mills are operating to 

lly full capacity. 
minimum of the market on %-in. and heavier plates 
oe 1.15c., while the large makers are quoting 1.20c.’ 
he general run of inquiries. 


Prices are very firm, the abso- 


received 


encouraging reports are 
sheet mills, new orders coming in freely, 
specifications agaimst. contracts contimue very 


\s an indication of the activity in the sheet 
note that the American Sheet & Tin Plate 


mpany is operating its hot sheet mills to about 92 


capacity, while some of the leading inde- 


endent mills are running nearly full and have a large 


| tonnage on their books for second quarter 
The Association of American Sheet & Tin 


Manufacturers, which met in this city last Friday, 
reparing a siandard form of contract for the sale 
sheets which the association will likely adopt at its 

meeting to be held in this city about April to. 
to high prices of spelter and heavy orders as 


\merican Sheet & Tin.Plate Company and 


| other leading mills are now quoting galvanized 
iccts on the basis of 2.00c, minimum for No. 28 gauge. 
ick sheets are also firmet, and 1.80c. on No. 28 is 
te minimum with some mills holding at 1.85c. at 


Tin Plate—Leading makers report that specifica- 
‘a contracts are being received in heavy 

ane 
lly for terne plates. 


new demand is also a little better, es- 


Prices on tin plate in small 


nd Steel Bars—We note a heavy increase. in 
nand for steel bars for re-inforcing purposes, 


| mill reporting that it has booked’ upwards of 
‘ons in the past week. The Cambria Steel Com- 
receiving some ‘large orders for steel bars for 
‘pose and demand promises to be heavier. 
steel bars are also more active. 
nakers of steel bars. are quoting 1.15c. on new 


> Dut on very desirable specifications 1.10c, can 
aone, 


Or- 


We quote steel bars at I.10c. to I.15¢., 
_ Price being absolutely minimum and com- 
Dars at I.25c. makers mill, Pittsburgh. 


Hoops and Bands.— New demand is heavier than for 
e and specifications are coming in more freely. 


lirm and we quote steel bands at 1.10c. to 


‘(ras as per the steel bar card, and hoops at 


30c., f.0.b, Pittsburgh. 


ra Rivets.—Specifications against contracts this month 


S than in any previous month in more than a 

ices are firm and we quote structural rivets 
: ee and boiler rivets at 1.55¢. to 1.60¢c. 
sburgh., 


‘Ung.—-Specifications against contracts for shaft- 
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| Can makers are specifying 
‘ily against contracts and shipments of tin plate 

mills this month will be heavier than in any 
month in a long time. 
are slightly firmer, mills quoting from $3.30 to 
per hbase box for 14 x 20 coke plates. 


Two of the 


803 


ing from machine screw makers, the automobile build- 
ers and the implement makers are coming in freely and 
the new demand is also reported heavy. Slightly bet- 
ter prices on shafting ate looked for in the near future. 
We quote cold rolled shafting at 67 per cent. off in car- 
load and larger lots and 62 per cent. in less than car- 
loads delivered in base territory. 


Merchant Steel—Two leading makers report that 
shipment this month will be heavier than in any one 
month for more than a year. Prices are firm but as 
yet are not any higher. We quote: Iron finished tire, 
1% x %-in. and larger, 1.15c., base; planished tire, %-in. 
and larger, 1.35c.; channel tire, 34, 7 and I-in., 1.65¢.; 
toe calk, 1.70c., base; flat sleigh shoe, 1.25¢.; concave or 
convex, 1.55¢.; cutter shoe tapered or bent, 2.15c.; spring 
steel, 1.75c.; machinery steel, smooth finish, 1.50c., all 
f.o.b. at mill. 


Railroad Spikes.—The Wabash, the Nickel Plate, the 
saltimore & Ohio and several Eastern roads have been 
specifying freely against contracts and the new demand 
is also reported better. We quote railroad spikes in 
base sizes at $1.35 to $1.40 per 100 Ib. f.o.b. Pittsburgn. 


Spelter.—The market has gone off further in the 
past week on account of the heavy supply and we 
quote prime grades of Western spelter at 6.62%c. Pitts- 
burgh; on a firm offer this price might be shaded. 


Wire Products.—New demand for wire and wire 
nails has picked up considerably since the mild weather 
started and specifications against contracts are coming 
in a little more freely. However, the season is back- 
ward and Spring trade in wire and wire nails this year 
will not be up to expectations. It is stated that reg- 
ular prices are being better held at present than for 
some time. We quote wire nails at $1.60; cut nails, 
$1.50; galvanized barb wire, $1.90; painted, $1.60; an- 
nealed fence wire, $1.40, and galvanized fence wire, 
$+.70, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, usual terms, freight added to 
point of delivery. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—Consumption of heavy steel 
scrap and other grades in the Pittsburgh district, also 
at other important consuming points, such as Sharon, 
Pa.; Steubenville, Ohio; Youngstown, Ohia, and Mo- 
nessen, Pa., is heavier now than at any time for several 
years and promises to increase right along. Consumers 
of heavy steel scrap are willing to take in scrap on the 
basis of $13, delivered, but dealers are not anxious to 
sell at this price. believing the market will be better 
later on. The scrap list of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Lines East came out on Monday and contains a very 
heavy tonnage of all kinds of scrap; bids on the list 
close on April 2. The Carnegie Stee! Company has not 
made any further purchases of steel scrap in this 
market in the past week, but the Jones & Laughlin Stee! 
Company is taking in odd lots of selected heavy steel 
scrap at about $13, delivered at its South Side works. 
We note sales as follows: 3000 tons of heavy steel scrap 
at $13, delivered, Youngstown and Steubenville; 500 tons 
of bundled sheet scrap at about $11.50, Pittsburgh; 100 
tons of iron rails at $15; 1000 tons of low phosphoras 
melting stock at $15, and 1000 tons at $15.25, Pittsburgh; 
500 tons of No. 1 busheling scrap at $12.25, Youngstown, 
and about.500 tons of No, 2 at $8.25, Youngstown. Deal- 
ers are now quoting as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, unless otherwise noted: 


Heavy steel scrap, Steubenville, Follansbee, 


Brackenridge, Sharon, Monessen and Pitts- 

burgh delivery ..........% Fy AR aie 13.00 
We. 5 SES COU 6 Sek cp nbada bers ct ote $12.75 to 13.00 
Sg SE SE! epee ts PEGE Pee 10.75 to 11.00 
Bundled sheet scrap, f.o.b, consumets’ mill, 

Pittsburgh district. .....:.,.. Okihicdsite < 11.25to 11.50 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cambridge, 

Ohio, Cuntberland, Md., and Franklin, Pa. 13.25to 13.50 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock............ 11.75to 12.00 
Ghate DATE ay hoe cen cy 08 bin RPh Ue ce Chett tue 9.50to 9.75 
Low phosphorus melting stock............ 15.00 to 15.25 
Se Me WE, s oss wo oaks Fave nereenes 2100to 21.50 
See Ge GD i os oo ARS RR a ec esewhic iain 15.50to 15.75 
Dmomemates: WHR: 4 oo 8 id lob 60d hdd heR 22.00 to 50 
No. 1 busheling scrap «occ sc ccescsies 11.50to 11.75 
ee en a ee re ea 8.00to 8.25 
Old car wheels ..... 26 ..ccseee seca deeenee 13.00 to 13.25 
"Cast. Om BECHER . 0 inanchncenste eos tan 9.75 to 10.00 
*Machine shop turnings................- «-. 10.000 10.25 
t@heet bat crop. ends... . 22666 ce dindcs¥aves 14.00 to 14.25 
CP TIGR. PUM co iictinsbrcicneimatine ois en RE 14.50 to 14.75 
Mov.) wrowugit :ecteis.d6 igi ci Casa nk ed eee 13.00 to 13.25 
Heavy steel axle turnings................. 10.25t0 10.50 
SOOOS SUNNE Ss cc cddg Sc pawe lida € swiuviesitne 9:50 to » 9.75 


a *These prices are f.o.b.. cars at consumers’ mills-in the Pittsburgh 
istrict. 
+Shipping point. 


Merchant Pipe.—The order of the Philadelphia Com- 


pany of this city for its season’s requirements of , 
referred to last week, has been placed, and was divided 


as follows: The National Tube Company, 22 miles of 
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16-in. Matheson joint pipe; Mark Mfg. Company, 16 
miles of plain end pipe; La Belle Iron Works, 10 miles 
of 10-in., and Spang, Chalfant & Co., Inc., 20 miles of 
12-in. The latter concern has also taken a contract 
from another interest for 15 miles of 16-in. pipe. Noth- 
ing has been done as yet with the inquiries of the Ohio 
Fuel Supply Company for about 60 miles of 12-in. pipe 
and of the city of Huntington, W. Va., for 22 miles of 
10-in. pipe. The new demand for merchant pipe con- 
tinues fairly heavy and leading pipe mills are operating 
at 85 to 90 per cent. of capacity. Prices on both iron 
and steel pipe are reported well maintained. 


Boiler Tubes.—Specifications are coming in freely 
from the railroads for locomotive tubes, and several 
local mills report that their shipments this month of 
locomotive tubes will be heavier than in any one month 
for a long time. The new demand for merchant tubes 
is quiet and only for small lots, while prices continue 
to be more or less shaded. 

Connellsville Coke.—The new demand for furnace 
and foundry coke for spot shipment has quieted down, 
but prices continue fairly strong. An eastern steel 
company has bought from a local coke dealer 30,000 
tons of standard grade furnace coke for April, May and 
June delivery at $2.05 in net tons at oven. The Cambria 
Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa., has contracted for a 
very large tonnage of furnace coke for delivery over the 
next two years, commencing July 1. Output of coke in 
the Upper and Lower Connellsville regions last week 
was 408,237 tons, an increase over the previous week of 
about 10,000 tons, and the heaviest output in any one 
week in more than a year. We quote prompt furnace 
coke at $2.15 to $2.25 and prompt foundry coke at $2.50 
to $2.75 in net tons at oven. On inquiries for furnace 
coke for last half of the year $2 per ton has been quoted, 
but no business has been closed at this price. 


Chicago 
Cuicaco, Int., March 26, 1912. 


Improvement in almost every department of trade is 
the generally accepted status of the market. Prices for 
structural material and plates at Chicago have been 
advanced to the basis of 1.35c. and 1.45c. and steel bar 
quotations have been placed before the trade at 1.30c. 
to 1.40c. A strict adherence to these prices is promised 
by the interests making them, but it is likewise true that 
in other directions considerable business can doubtless 
be placed in the neighborhood of 1.30c. for plates and 
shapes and 1.28c. for steel bars. Specifications con- 
tinue very heavy. Inquiries for and sales of pig iron 
are fairly numerous, although new business in lots ex- 
ceeding 1000 tons is uncommon. Last half require- 
ments are under consideration and some -orders have 
been placed, the furnaces asking premiums for that de- 
livery. The local market for old material presents a 
firmer aspect, with a slightly freer movement. 


Pig Iron.—Three or four inquiries for lots of 1000 
tons and a large number for 500 tons and less are noted. 
Nearly all of this iron is intended for third quarter or 
last half delivery. While the furnaces are not seeking 
this business, a portion is being accepted, particularly 
for third quarter shipment, for which on Southern iron 
$10.75, Birmingham, is being asked. An additional 25c. 
is added to make the nominal quotation for the last half. 
Prompt shipment iron from the South is firmly held on 
the basis of $10.50, Birmingham. Inquiry for local irons 
is also active and the volume of sales shows an increase. 
Attempts are being made to stiffen prices and in some 
cases $14.50 at the furnace is being asked. The pre- 
vailing quotation continues at $14. The coke situation 
is attracting as much or more attention at the present 
time among the foundries than pig iron. For Con- 
nellsville foundry coke $3 at oven is being asked and 
shipment within one week is considered as particularly 
fortunate. We quote for Chicago delivery, except for 
local irons, which are f.o.b. furnace, the following prices 
on prompt shipments: 

Lake Superior charcoal 

Northern coke foundry, No. 1 

Northern coke foundry, No. 2 


Northern coke foundry, No. 3 

Northern Scotch, No. .1 

Southern 

Southern 

Southern 

Southern coke, No. 4 

Southern gray forge 

Southern mottled: 

Malleable Bessemer 

Standard Bessemer 

Basic 

—- County and Kentucky silvery, 6 per cent.... 
ackson County and Kentucky silvery, 8 per cent.... J 
Jackson County and Kentucky silvery, 10 per cent... © 
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Rails and Track Supplies.—The principal 
rails in the past week is that by the Chicago. 
and & Pacific Railroad, although it was di 
in its tonnage. The original inquiry was for 009 tons 
and the actual allotment totalled about 16,05 tons of 
which the Illinois Steel Company will reccive 14,000 
tons. Railroad specifications for track fastenings Con- 
tinue very heavy. We quote standard railroad spikes 
at 1.50c., base; track bolts, with square nuts, 1.0c.. base 
all in carload lots, Chicago; standard section Besseme; 
rails, 1.28c.; open hearth, 1.34c.; light rails, 40 to 45 Ib 
1.16c. to 1.20c.; 30 to 35 Ib., 1.19%c. to 1.24¢.; 16, 29 and 
25 Ib., 1.20¥ac. to 1.25¢.; 12 Ib. 1.25¢. to 1.30'%c.; angle 
bars, 1.50c., Chicago. 

Structural Material—Among the mill orders of the 
past week specifications for railroad bridge structural 
shapes and plates to cover the recent contracts placed 
were noticeable. General specifications also were wel] 
maintained. New prices have been announced for Chj- 
cago delivery of shapes on the basis of 1.35c. to 1.45¢, 
There is little likelihood that these quotations will not 
be shaded by some producers, but 1.30c., Chicago, repre- 
sents the minimum price that may be expected. The 
only contract of importance for fabricated materia! was 
the award to the American Bridge Company of 801 tons 
for a new Crane Company building at Chicago. The 
Crown Iron Works, Minneapolis, will furnish 136 tons 
for a shop building at the University of Minnesota, 
We quote for Chicago delivery, mill shipment, 1.30c. to 
1.45c. and from store, 1.60c. 

Plates.—While no new orders for cars in any con- 
siderable quantity are noted, specifications were re- 
ceived at local mills covering material for about 7500 
cars. The traffic situation has never been so bad in the 
matter of car shortage and it is confidently expected 
that car buying is far from completed. In conjunction 
with the advance in the price of shapes, the trade has 
also been advised of new prices on plates on the basis 
of 1.35c. to 1.45¢. We quote for Chicago delivery, mill 
shipment, 1.30c, to 1.45c., and from store, 1.60c. 

Sheets.—The volume of sheet business is being main- 
tained to a very satisfactory degree, but shading of 
prices is prevalent to a degree that makes the ruling 
quotation more or less nominal. We quote Chicago 
prices as follows: Carload lots, from mill, No. 28 black 
sheets, 2.03c. to 2.08c.; No. 28 galvanized, 3.03c. to 3.0&.; 
No. 10 blue annealed, 1.53c. to 1.58c. Prices from store, 
Chicago, are: No. 10, 1.90c.; No. 12, 1.95c.; No. 28 black, 
2.30c.; No. 28 galvanized, 3.35c. 

Bars—Bar mill orders continue to aggregate in- 
creasing totals and local rolling mills are better situ- 
ated than for a long previous period. There is still 
some shading of the price of 1.15c. but the market level 
is on this basis. Hard-steel bar business has been very 
quiet and one of the leading mills in this territory has 
been shut down for about two weeks. A resumption 1s 
expected at once. Mild steel bars are held with consider- 
able firmness, the minimum quotation being 1.30c., Chi- 
cago, while as high as 1.40c. is being asked for less de- 
sirable business. We quote as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Soft steel bars, 1.25c. to 1.33c.; bar iron, 1.15c. to 1.20¢.; 
hard steel bars, rolled from old rails, 1.15¢c. to 1.20¢. 
From store: Soft steel bars, 1.50c. to 1.55c., Chicago. 


Wire Products.—Although a large tonnage of fence 
wire and fencing was shipped and there was promise 0 
a heavy spring demand, the volume of second orders 
remains somewhat in doubt owing to the late spring. 
Barb wire has been similarly affected. The movement 
of wire nails and plain wire is moderate in volume. The 
price situation apparently lacks any disturbing features. 
We continue to quote as follows: Plain wire, No. 9 
and coarser, base, $1.58; wire nails, $1.78; painted barb 
wire, $1.78 to $1.83; galvanized, $2.08; polished staples, 
$1.83; galvanized, $2.13, all Chicago. . 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Pipe buying has been limited to 
small and scattered orders. The principal, tonnage ™ 
prospect is that to be bought by St. Louis, the letting 
of which is expected to take place in April. We quote 
as follows, per net ton, Chicago: Water pipe, 4-1. 7 
6 to 12-in., $25; 16-in. and up, $24.50, with $1 extra for 
gas pipe. , 

Old Material—The scrap market shows a tendency 
toward increasing strength, and quotations are _ 
what higher than a week*ago. There is a steady 4 
mand in this market for shoveling steel, but at t* 
prices offered difficulty is being experienced in obtain 
ing enough to satisfy the apparent requirements. a 
somewhat freer movement of material seems to be a 
veloping but not to a degree sufficient to man 
any way the market prices. Offerings of railroad sc 
aggregate 8500 tons, including 2500 tons by the = 
Burlington & Quincy, closing on the’ ; ae i 
by the Great Northern, closing on the 29th, an 
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Rock Island, closing on the 28th. We 
delivery at buyers’ works, Chicago and 
‘reight and transfer charges paid, as follows: 

Per Gross Ton. 


Is .ccvcscedseommeovousineaate $15.25 to $15.75 
rails, rerolling....s.essccesecses 12.50 to 13.00 


ils, less than 3 ft...... Le daiees 11.75 to 12.25 

rails, standard section, subject to 
-  cecadcvedbaweeabeewn tl aebesban nays 24.00 
eels scene's secheedesbeanewemes 13.00 to 13.50 
ting steel SCTAP...-+seresereces 10.75 to 11.25 
tches and guards, cut apart.... 11.00to 11.50 
c steel .« scguke Maeah oan Pr oaeehe on 10.50 to 11.00 
C eo timings: ocovdevdescdessseedeses 8.75to 9.25 

Per Net Ton. 
les and splice bars.....esseeesess $13.00 to $13.50 
bars and tramsoOmsS.........eeee0. 14.00 to 14.50 
g angle Dare «ccescesee Ea cceneneoeees 10.75to 11.25 
r AXlES ..ccccvccccccersesecesesese 18.50 to 19.00 
S AXIES .cccccccrceveserersesseces 15.75 to 16.25 
\ railroad WrOUGNt.s..csencacsccessues 11.50 to 12.00 
) iilroad wrought eebetouccsoseoateds 10.50 to 11.00 
1 knuckles and couplers............6.. 10.50 to 11.00 
Stes TINGE wccccvetsboemecseeveseedse vee 10.75to 11.25 
tive tires, mpe@lho si ieiesotackmess 12.75to 13.25 
shop tUrmingS ....seccecerreseces 7.00 to 7.50 
1 mixed DOTERES. csicca vicetewcconss 6.25to 6.75 
busheling ..ccccccavevesetesesetee 9.50 to 10.00 
busheling ...cccrsectevtes Se eeeeeese 6.50to 7.00 
N boilers, cut to sheets and rings...... 7.25t0 7.75 
B punching® ..'cs.ssbeem@aes chee seheu en 12.75 to 13.25 
ast SCTAD 5. +00 edsdeneeneeuue eos be 11.25 to 11.75 
Stove plate and light cast scrap............ 9.50 to 10.00 
malleable ..cccctivobebecsteucs< 10.75 to 11.25 
ral malletile © 6idcc cde wenes aaxous 9.75to 10.25 
nd flues .sisvaes as 6 Hee Wah Rie we oie 8.50 to 9.00 
Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 26, 1912. 


lhe market has a decidedly firmer tone and prices 
e stronger, but much depends on the coal strike prob- 
There seems to be no question that there will 
be a cessation of mining operations, and if the period 
lleness is not prolonged the trade will not be seri- 
usly inconvenienced, as supplies of both coal and coke 
have been pretty generally provided. Larger and more 
imerous inquiries for pig iron for forward delivery 
noted and heavy sales have been made. In fin- 
| material heavy plates continue the most active. 
Plate and steel billet mills show increased productive 
rates. The old material market is feverish. High 
prices continue to be named for prompt coke, but the 
ement has not been so active as it was. 
Iron Ore.—The reduction in the price of Lake ores, 
r which the market appears to be an open one, has 
resulted in some inquiry from consumers in this dis- 
trict, and negotiations covering a considerable quantity 
are pending. There has been no movement in foreign 
res. Importations during the week include 24,982 tons 
' Swedish, 10,400 tons of Spanish and 6300 tons of 
Luban ore, 7 
Pig Iron—The most important inquiry has been 
t of the Pennsylvania Railroad, which is asking for 
) tons, as follows: From 600 to 1200 tons of Lake 
Superior charcoal, 600 to 1200 tons of Southern char- 
i200 tons of Salisbury charcoal, 500 tons of high 
n and 1000 tons of low silicon, coke foundry iron, 
delivery at its Altoona shops, during the second 
t Other inquiries for the higher grades of foun- 
iron, in lots of 200 to 1000 tons, are before the 
trade, but sellers are not disposed to load up on orders 
or second quarter or more extended delivery, until 
something more definite is known regarding the coal 
mining situation. Stocks on eastern furnace banks are 
steadily decreasing, and producers’ prices are firm, the 
minimum tor standard eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X 
‘oundry being $15, delivered, while $15.25 is more freely 
tained. There has been an active movement in Vir- 
Nia foundry. grades, with the bulk of the business 
<oimg to one interest. The Pulaski Iron Company has 
»C over 10,000 tons during the past two weeks, for 
‘very in this district, New England and the West. 
iinery makers and stove and general foundries are 
ng the larger buyers, and sales for second quarter 
« made at $12.50, furnace, covering all grades, while 
lelivery extended into the third quarter, $12.75, 
‘ace, was obtained. The leading Virginia interest 
recently withdrew from the market, is reported 
toh made small sales at $13 and upward. This 
4... |S now named by several other Virginia pro- 
ape \n inquiry for several thousand tons of low 
~.“Ce iron, from a Virginia, pipe maker, is noted. Two 
"la Turnaces, Pulaski and Radford, have been blown 
" minor repairs to linings. -Small sales of South- 
" 0 2 and No, 3 foundry, at $10.50 and $10.00, Bir- 
ip. Ul Tespectively, have - e to consumers 
‘strict. Cast iron pipe makers in this vicinity 
"s around for low grade iron, but still have 
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lower ideas of prices than makers are willing to accept. 
A sale of a round tonnage of rollin mill forge to a 
consumer in this district is noted, although an inquiry 
for upward of 1000 tons of.this grade, recently before 
the trade, has been withdrawn. A more active move- 
ment in. Jow phosphorus iron, particularly for forward 
shipment, is noted and sales aggregating 4000 to 5000 
tons have been made at prices equal to $19.25, delivered 
here. Gonsiderable inquiry for this grade is still be- 
fore the trade. One inquiry for 1500 tons of basic iron, 
for Western Maryland delivery, is under negotiation, 
while consumers in the central part of the state are re- 
ported to be feeling the market for moderate lots. 
Consumption of basic at the eastern mills is better. 
The Sollanalibee range of prices is named for standard 
brands, delivered in buyers’ yards in this district: 


Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X foundry....$15.00 to $15.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 plain..,..... 14.75to 15.00 


Vinee TORE nn cs crc cv cecedeeannaeeee 15.30 to 15.50 
Gray forge 2. .ccscecccecccccwseceereseens 14.25 to 14.50 
CE acne pee iie ees hese ca via eae 2048S ee eee 14.50 
Standard low phosphorus ...........ee08- 19.00 to 19.25 
Ferroalloys.—Considerable uncertainty still  sur- 


rounds the ferromanganese situation. Inquiry for both 
prompt and forward deliveries is noted, and one sale of 
500 tons for forward shipment at $41, Baltimore, is 
noted. A number of sellers are, however, still out of 
the market. Sales of small spot lots at varying prices 
are noted, in one instance a prompt carload going at $46, 
Baltimore. T,here has been practically no fresh demand 
for ferrosilicon. 

Billets—The leading producer in this district has in- 
creased its number of active open-hearth furnaces and 
is now operating its mill on double turn. Orders for 
rolling billets are coming out freely, although few large 
contracts have been placed. There has been an active 
demand for forging billets, a good share of the buying 
being in small special lots, for which premiums are 
obtained. Eastern mills are firmly maintaining prices, 
$22.40 to $23.40 being quoted for basic open hearth roll- 
ing billets and $26.40 to $28.40 for forging billets. de- 
pending on specifications, delivered in this district. 

Plates.—Continued efforts have resulted in the ac- 
ceptance of business for second quarter delivery at 
1.32%c. to 1.35c., delivered in this district. More orders 
are coming to eastern mills and specifications are 
heavier. The productive rate has, in instances, increased 
to 85 per cent. Specifications against orders for bridge, 
locomotive and boat steel continue heavy. Prices are 
firmer, considerable miscellaneous business being placed 
at 1.35c., although 1.30c. represents the minimum for the 
ordinary run of business, delivered in this vicinity. 

Structural Material.—There is still an absence of any 
important new business in this district. The inquiry 
for 1000 tons of material for the proposed addition to 
the machine shop of the William Cramp & Sons Ship & 
Engine Building Company is still held up. Some in- 
quiry for building material in the south is noted, but 
develops slowly. Moderate bridge inquiries are also 
noted. Miscellaneous business in plain shapes is fairly 
active, and on small business 1.35c. is more easily done, 
but on round lots 1.30c., delivered here, represents the 
market. 

Sheets.—The demand continues active. Orders 
coming to Eastern mills are usually small and subject 
to early delivery. The aggregate volume of business 
is somewhat above ordinary mill capacity and eastern 
makers find orders accumulating on their books. West- 
ern sheets are reported stronger, although 1.95c. to 2c., 
delivered here, is named for Western No. 28 sheets, 
while Eastern mills making smooth, loose rolled sheets 
readily obtain %4c. to “ec. per Ib. advance over the out- 
side quotation. 

me effort is being made to get prices of 
iron bars on a higher basis, but they are still available 
at_ 1. . delivered here, although makers name, in 
instances, 1.25c. aud 1.27%4c. as a minimum. The actual 
movement in either steel or iron bars is light. Makers 
of steel bars usually quote 1.35c., delivered, although it 
is understood that 1.30c. cai still be done. 

—The movement has been lighter, due largely 
to the fact that producers are not anxious to sell heav- 
ily for delivery during April, with the uncertain coal 
mining situation. Numerous small sales of prompt 
foundry coke are noted at prices ranging from $2.75 to 
$3.15, ovens, and in some cases delivery will not be 
guaranteed. Furnace coke for prompt shipment is 

uoted at $2.10 to $2.35, ovens, but sales are not heavy. 

ontract furnace coke is quoted at $1.90 to $2, with 
foundry coke at about $2.50, ovens. For delivery in 
this territory the following quotations, per net ton. rep- 
resent the full range of the market: 


ille furnace coke abWedKReaehe » $4.15 to $4.60 
Connellsville foundry bieceives does 4.75to 5. 
Mountain furnace coke............e000e00. 3.80 to 4. 
Mountair foundry coke........:...... ves. 435t0 5.00 
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Old Material.—The market is in an uncertain stage. 
In instances higher prices have been paid for some 
grades of old material, but the market has not generally 
responded. The increased activity of the Eastern steel 
mills has had a stiffening effect on prices of heavy 
melting. scrap, although some makers will not offer 
better than $12 to $12,50, delivered, for No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing steel scrap, while in several instances reported sales 
of 1000-ton lots at $12.50 and $12.60 are heard. Borings 
are quoted higher on sales outside the district. A sale 
of railroad wrought scrap has been made at $14.75, de- 
livered. Sales aggregating 1000 tons of No. 1 forge 
fire at $11 are reported, also 1000 tons of stove plate 
at $10, delivered. An inquiry for 1000 tons of low 
phosphorus scrap is before the trade. Old car wheels 
have sold at $12.50, delivered. It would take but little 
movement to bring about a sharp advance in prices; 
meantime quotations are, to a certain extent, nominal 
and subject to quick readjustment. The following 
range of prices about represents the market for prompt 
deliveries in buyers’ yards, eastern Pennsylvania and 
nearby points, taking a freight rate from Philadelphia 
varying from 35c. to $1.35 per gross ton, for shipment 
ranging from prompt to the remainder of the year: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel scrap and crops. ..$12.00 to $12.75 
Old steel rails, rerolling (nominal)...... 13.75 to 14.00 
Low phosphorus heavy melting steel scrap.. 15.25 to 15.75 
ERS 2 a es ers 124.00 to 17.50 
Old iron axles (nominal)........ esa wae 22.00 to 23.00 
Gia. won feels (mominal)............ 604.6 15.50 to 16.00 
EN i akin oa Dies Je euig.a hwo ln coed 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought ......... 14.50 to 15.00 
I MC IINNE 455 5s Sha mics oo.» s nee ce oo ae 12.00 to 12.50 
LN OS SA a ce ree 10.75 to 11.25 
No. 2 light iron (nominal)................ 6.75to 7.25 
rE OG soc ko oes wis wc ass 9.00to 9.50 
EE SSDs oe cena ab anos 20s SOD 8.75to 9.25 
RTE ree 13.25to 13.75 
Railroad malleable (nominmal)............. 11.75to 12.25 
Seu SUNN SS. oocwscavecac 10.00 to 10.50 
ES RE, ee ae 10.00 to 10.50 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, On10, March 27, 1912.—(By Telegraph.) 

* Pig Iron.—The buying movement that originated 
about ten days ago has been checked, and there are not 
many sales and fewer inquiries reported. Nearly all 
consumers have covered for their first half requirements 
and quite a number were able to contract for third 
quarter wants. The decrease in activity has not ap- 
parently affected the price situation and both Northern 
and Southern producers appear more determined to ad- 
here to present quotations. Birmingham furnace op- 
erators ask $10.50 at furnace for second quarter ship- 
ment, although a number are willing to make contracts 
extending through the third quarter at this figure, and 
doubtless these same interests would not turn down an 
old customer who offered to book for his requirements 
throughout the entire year. Northern iron is firm at 
$13.50, Ironton, for either prompt or deferred shipment, 
and a customer would not have trouble in placing last 
half orders at the same price. A Western melter 
bought 1000 tons of malleable at $13.50, Ironton, July- 
December movement, and about 500 tons of Northern 
foundry was taken at the same price to be shipped be- 
fore December 1. For April-September shipment an 
Illinois concern took 500 tons of Southern No. 2 foun- 
dry at $10.50, Birmingham. Much attention is paid a 
local inquiry for about 500 tons of Southern foundry 
iron for last half shipment and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road is asking for 1200 tons of Southern charcoal for 
early delivery. It is generally understood that some 
Southern iron can be bought for prompt around $10.25 
at furnace. Based on freight rates of $3.25 from Bir- 
mingham and $1.20 from Ironton we quote, f.o.b. Cin- 
cinnati, as follows, for prompt shipment: 


Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and 1 soft. .$14.00 to $14.50 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and 2 soft.. 13.50to 14.00 
Southern coke, No. 3 foundry............ 13.00 to 13.50 
Southern coke, No. 4 foundry............. 12.75 to 13.25 
SNCS EE NIN isn. i cbip'w'c soma uh 12.75 to 13.25 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent. silicon............ 16.45 to 16.95 
Lake Superior coke, No, 1...............% 14.95 to 15.20 
Lake Superior coke, No. 2............... 14.95 to 15.20 
Lake Superior coke, No. 3................ 14.70 to 14.95 
Basic, NY Fades ialoiis ssn ck eee 14.95 to 15.20 
Standard Southern car wheel.............. 25.25 to 25.50 
Lames Seperer: car wheel 5... i... ce cadccdcencto 19.00 


(By Mail.) 


Coke—Spot shipment coke is still hard to obtain. 
The high price of coal in all districts is a strong temp- 
tation to coke producers to sell their coal and only 
make enough coke to take care of old customers. This 
action tends to keep prices up to the same level as quot- 
ed during the past two weeks. Connellsville furnace 
grades continue bringing all the way from $2.15 to $2.50 
per net ton at oven, but if a purchase was made at the 
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first named figure the seller would undou}:. |), ask fe 
at least 30 days in which to make deliver Rouadrs 
grades are unchanged around $2.75 to $3. The Wix 
County and Pocahontas fields now have abou the sam. 
conditions fronting producers, and the abov. prices rep. 
resent what oven operators are asking and ©) taining ip 
that territory. The threatened coal strike is indirect\y 
affecting the market, and it is hardly probable that an 
lower quotations will rule until this question is definite. 
ly settled. 

Finished Material.—Specifications on old contracts 


for steel bars are reported to be very satisfactory. 
business has not improved, but there is ‘a hand 4, 
mouth buying in small lots that helps out the situation 
A number of mill agencies report sales of steel bars a 
1.15¢., Pittsburgh basis; but this figure could be shaded 
on a desirable tonnage. Structural material is moving 
slowly, but 1.20c., Pittsburgh, is the regular quotation 
in this territory and there is no desire evidenced by 
agents to cut this price, except for a very desirable ton. 
nage. The local warehouse price of steel remains a: 
1.60c. and on structural material 1.70c. 

Old Material—A number of local scrap merchants. 
who have been taking the New York stock market as a 
barometer of general business conditions, believe that 
the situation is improving. The recent stiffening of pig 
iron prices has also had a good effect, and it is quite 
probable that the market willsshow another slight ad- 
vance at an early date. The minimum figures given be- 
low represent what buyers are willing to pay for deliy- 
ery in their yards, southern Ohio and Cincinnati, and 
the maximum quotations the selling prices f.o.b. at 
yards: 


New 


Per Gross Ton. 


Duniiled: sheet  ScfRPes asc sd dees ssewiiee ssc $7.50 to. $800 
| Peer hae eee ur rae pee 12.25 to 13.00 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and up.............. 20.00to 21.00 
MPT OMe SRE TRIB s 65a ts fo kee wew ee vas 11.00 to 11.50 
WMekting ahnel- MS. . 655 ede eee Ress is 9.00 to 9.50 
Heavy melting steel scram............s005 9.25to 9.75 
OW cht WERE: 5 ac esa dieses oe beeen 11.25 to 11.75 
Per Net Ton, 


No... 1 setirosd wrought s.<.6 i asknte wes bene $9.75 to $10.25 


Cah. Werte: wos vos c¥esesevremesveeerun 5.50 to 6.00 
Sibel WAC. ovis ci’ soba casas Oeaswien 5.75to 6.25 
PG. 2 GRRE GREED: oo sav cc k yen thaees wawdsae 10.00 to 10.50 
ERT OO Oo asa 8s Saw dincasdane Vee 6.50 to 7.00 
Cl iro  SSGes . s,s «seus in ease pitas 15.75 to 16.25 

*Locomotive tires (smooth inside).......... 11.25 to 11,75 
Pipes andl GMOS. 65 ens sa cowecaceteenses tin 7.00 to 7.50 
Mahiedit SCiOD «05 00304 sas ciao ehepo eee res 7.50to 8.00 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Onto, March 26, 1912. 


Iron Ore.—The new ore prices, making a reduction 
of 75c. a ton on Bessemer and 65c. on non-Bessemer ore, 
at which price considerable tonnage has been sold, are 
generally accepted as the established prices, and. ore 
firms are making no efforts to get higher prices. Some 
sellers, however, do not appear to be making the efforts 
to effect sales that they would if prices were higher. 
and one or two announce that they will take only a lim- 
ited tonnage at the ruling rates, believing that better 
prices will prevail later. They call attention to the fact 
that several years ago, when similar conditions pre 
vailed, an advance was made in the latter part of the sea- 
son. From other indications and from the fact that 
ores are selling at low prices some ore men now predict 
that the shipments for 1912 will exceed any previous 
year. Before the price reduction it was predicted m 
shipments would be 40,000,000 tons. Now the pre oa 
tion is made that it will be 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 tons 
over that figure. The big cut in prices came as a SUT 
prise to most of the ore men, who did not expect 4 e 
duction of over 50c. While there had been some sale 
during the week the market cannot be said to be — 
Furnacemen are not rushing to place contracts. but e 
increased volume of business is expected in the - 
two or three weeks. Two round lots of Lake Superior 
ore have been sold to Eastern consumers and it Ms - 
pected that present prices will result in the sale 0 ~ 
siderable tonnage in the East. Based on an cite io 
freight rate of $1.45 from Buffalo Mesaba non- Besse . 
can be delivered to Eastern furnaces at 8.35c. pet The 
and off grade ore can be delivered at about 8c. | + 
situation growing out of the price cutting 1s ieee se Me 
perplexing one to many of the ore mining compa ‘ate 
It is announced that it will be impossible to ee 
some properties in both the Mesaba and old peaee os 
pay high royalties. Some mines will be eee be he 
maximum in order to cut down costs, and it will seth 
policy of other mining companies to mine a mal aa 
output. The Lake rates for ore appear to be s pol 
settled. While one shipper reported the closing 0 
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ing 900,000 tons at 4oc. a ton, the carry- 
‘wo other contracts—one for 600,000 and 
900 tons—are reported on the basis of 
vessels, or the same as last year. The 
which will be cut, will be fixed before 
the shipping season. The Interstate 
mission and the carriers have been con- 
tions for some time looking toward a so- 
lock leasing system, and as a result the 
‘uture will be operated by the railroads 
h may employ agents that are not con- 
We quote prices as follows: Old range 
Mesaba Bessemer, $3.50; old range non- 
Mesaba non-Bessemer, $2.85. 


~The reduction in ore prices has had no 
on pig iron prices. The fact that ore 
iderably cheaper had been largely dis- 
furnacemen for some time. Furnaces 
ver, will not get the benefit of the reduc- 
f their output for some time, as it will 
eason when most of them get their high 
ip. Another factor in keeping pig iron 
| of coke, which about offsets 
With the ore situation cleared up 
ing an interest in pig iron for the third 
and are sounding the market with 
ird quarter and last half deliv- 
nging trom 500 to 2000 tons 
are quoting No. 2 foundry at 
ird quarter, but some are asking an 
or the last quarter. One local interest 
its price of $13.50, Cleveland furnace, fo 
foundry, malleable and basic.iron. An- 
est is selling No. 2 foundry at $12.75 to 
shipment and will take on tonnage at 
the third quarter. A Cleveland selling 
onsiderable inquiry for foundry, malle- 
ron in lots up to 5000 tons for third 
in other territories. The demand for 
is fairly active. A leading pipe interest 
and cleaning up stocks in Southern fur- 
\ Cleveland seller reports the sale this 
tons of Southern iron, none of it 
$10.50, Birmingham, for No. 2. We quote 
‘s for prompt shipment and for the 
ivered Cleveland: 


cost 


10,000 


ae 
..¢ 
adel 


(dN ee ee Tk 1.4 0 k.e ee eee $14.15 
5 Sin paige halek « Sade eee wae 13.75 
No. 2. cdvacamuebes apace scene 13.25 
No. Que s:ince Rieke doce we ane paw iieiee 14.85 
BERS Spigot. 12.50 
ent. SHRED iis c0k db eee 17.05 
c—The Western New York interest which was 


market for 15,000 tons of furnace coke 
sis understood to have bought that ton- 
e coke is quoted at $2.25 per net ton at the 
y coke is very firm at $3 a ton and some 
ted at $3.15. The only demand is for car- 


1 Material—The market is not active. Some 
ire reported, but transactions are largely be- 
rs. Local mills refuse to pay over $11.50 for 

steel. Some sales are reported at that 


lealers generally are asking $11.75 to$12. The 
1 that grade is advanced 25c. a ton. Dealers’ 
Cleveland, are as follows: 
Per Gross Ton 
rerolling;. 53644 <<asleetesee $12.25°°o $12.75 
IS. isi ueeey Ride heen aa 14.00 to 14.50 
CS 4.00 50.s Maseete eke een bre eek 17.50to 18.00 
g steel... ,csenweberererns sas 11.50 to 12.00 
ORE rt pee Ee: 12.00 to 12.50 
) ib. Sh G9OT. .ccéxo eens an 22.50 to 23.50 
ODE Sak weP cet ies bane 10.50 to 11.00 
vb $4 tee cess ON 11.50 to 12.00 
et SCTa. dis hi bees eee 9.50 to 10.00 
Per Net Ton. 
EE re tree $18.50 to $19.00 
NGS... 05 upd ae 6.75to 7.00 
tee irnings and drillings....... 7.25to 7.50 
arnings ...scacaaaceuuectoeueed 7.75to 8.00 
GT ... + stek newbie dba eee Weed 9.50 to 10.00 
1 WIOMGRE: siudy 9 9: 5:44 Weare wes 11.00 to. 11.25 
600 tae Kime eh ae ba eee 11.25to 11.75 
oo 0 6b aualath eel nies fete ake 9.00to 9.25 
QD ..cccwege thew cxeeneceh 11.00 to 11.50 
Finished Iron and Steel—Improvement in the de- 


in specification and current orders, contin- 
th firm prices the situation is regarded as 
ictory by sales agents. Some. of the. inde- 
‘ucers that had not previously made an ad- 
raised prices on steel bars and 15e, Pitts- 
appears to be the minimum quotation. Not 
steel bar business is coming out, however, 
> Senerally are covered through the second 
'.10¢. Most mills are refusing to sell finished 
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lines for delivery beyond July 1. Structural material is 
firm at 1.20c., Pittsburgh, and some contracts are being 
placed at that price. Plates are quoted at 1.20c., Pitts- 
burgh, but desirable tonnage can probably still be 
bought at 1.15c. Black sheets are still quoted at 1.80c., 
but galvanized sheets are firmer, 2.85c. being the usual 
quotation. Makers of hard steel bars have advanced 
their price $1 a ton to 1.10c. The demand for iron bars 
is moderate, with prices unchanged at 1.20c., Cleveland. 


Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALa,, March 25, 1912. 


Pig Iron.—Doubtless the feature of greatest interest 
to the iron trade here was the decision of some interests 
to take on business running through the remainder of 
the year and some good sales have been booked for 
shipment over the last half. This practice as to selling 
so far ahead has not yet become general, however, and 
in the meanwhile such iron of the lower gradés as is 
offered for nearby delivery is picked up as rapidly as 
the offerings are made public. There is no material 
change here in the situation as to production and ship- 
ments, it being generally conceded that shipments are 
keeping fully up to the make if not slightly reducing 
the accumulated stocks. The market here is certainly 
very much firmer than it has been at any time in the 
past several months and the disposition generally is to 
take only limited tonnages where sales are made 
through the remainder of the year. One large interest 
reports sales for the month as much heavier than the 
make for the month and that none of these sales was 
for last half delivery. There is one very large inquiry 
out now with several inquiries running 1000 to 5000 tons 
each. It can be said that the market is certainly very 
firm for any delivery during the remainder of the year 
on the following schedule per gross ton f. o. b. furnaces 
Birmingham district: 


No. 1. found ind No, 1 soft 94 sae 
No.- 2 foundry id No. 2 it 10.50 
Pez: ce SRERUMES so Gb ore nc ee ae bc eee ee a ae 10.00 
eth, © AOUNED uns os oye bana sb eele ae eee 9.75 
(aTayv RAED oo te, © 6 0.0 06°60. 8. 6.5.08. 0 oe pie nde dle a eee bee eee 9.50 
DIGNGRTG DMS oo iccccewes 10,50 
Off hasic je othe. mk ae » fvelg ave eke eee 10.00 
Charcoal wwheel jrom..... d's. 0.0 4 webb aaa a, eee 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Makers of water pipe announce that 
sales for the past week were very good both as to vol- 
ume and as to prices obtained. Inquiries continue to 
come in at a goodly rate. The condition of the pipe 
market is better than it was this time last year. Ship- 
ments continue to move at a very satisfactory rate and 
it develops that there is practically no accumulation of 
cast iron pipe on any of the yards in Alabama. The out- 
look for the production of water pipe is certainly full 
of promise and the year 1912 will doubtless prove a 
record breaker for Alabama based on present indica- 


tions. Prices continue at the following schedule per net 
ton f. o. b. foundry at Birmingham, Bessemer and 
Anniston: 4 to 6-in., $23; 8 to 12-in., $22; over 12-in., 


average, $21, with gas pipe taking the usual differential 
of $1 per ton more. 

Old Material—The past week has not been a very 
active one with the scrap iron people. Inquiries seem 
to have been very quiet and the market appears to have 
gone a little flat. The strong position of the pig iron 
market, however, tends to buoy up the scrap market 
and prices remain firm on the following schedule per 
gross ton f. o. b. dealers’ yards here: 


CNe -icon: arched CHIME)» os ics ios cae etweo we $12.50 to $13.00 
Old steel axles Clight) ...0%...826 Wes ecwcss 11.50to 12.00 
Ct Soe SO so a haba d swe 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........c0seees.0 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought (0.5... 0.0:csccees 900to 9.50 
No. 1 country. wrought .....5:5...0%..,., 6.00to 6.50 
No. 2 country wrought 3. .....-.-#epsees- 5.50t0 6.00 
No. 2  MSRTY (sacs bcs cen eabeweaeeneas B.50to 9.00 
Nae MRR. ass ca au cis cea a deena 8.00to 8.50 
Toms COr Weeele .... cis vc cejene CURES Re sees 7.50to 8.00 
Standard car Wheels .. .....ssdbisdeadeaes 9.50 to 10.00 
Light cast and stove plate.....seeeresceeee 6. to 6.50 


St. Louis 


St. Lovis, Mo., March 25, 1912. 


The rapidly increasing number of inquiries in the 
local market for material of all classes, though quanti- 
ties sought are not large, has developed a strong tone as 
to prices and some advances are noted. 

Pig Iron.—Sales made during the week weré chiefly 
in carload lots up to 100, 200 and 300-ton lots, but under 
such conditions as to indicate woe Se ae needs of 
the: melters. . Included in the s of - week were 
one of 1000 tons of No. 2 Southern, another of the same 
quantity of Northern for second and third quarter de- 
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livery and a third of 1000 tons of malleable, though the 
latter is reported as having gone slightly under the gen- 
eral market quotation. 
tons of No. 3 Southern and in the various grades there 
are a number of inquiries still unfilled, among them one 
for 500 tons of No. 4 Southern which is more than is to 
be found in this territory at the present writing of that 
grade. Quotations are very strong at $10.50 for No. 2 
Southern, Birmingham basis; $13.50 for Northern, Iron- 
ton basis, and $16 for malleable. No..4 Southern is 
quotable at $9.75, with none to be had, and No. 3 at $10. 
Nothing is to be reported in basic at present. 


Coke.—Coke put in a lively week and sales were 
entered here as high as $3.25 for 72-hr. best selected at 
the oven, Connellsville or Virginia. The run of busi- 
ness was heavy in the total, though the individual 
orders were not very large. There was decided stiffen- 
ing of prices for contracts and the quotation for the 
moment for delivery July 1, 1912, to July 1, 1913, is $2.40 
to $2.50 at oven, but in at least one instance the order 
has gone forth that quotations on that basis now out- 
standing will be withdrawn on all business not formally 
closed by Wednesday noon. The car shortage pre- 
viously reported has been overcome, but the ovens are 
still unable to ship as heavily as wanted. By-product 
coke is fully in line with the foundry grades in the pres- 
ent movement of prices here. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The Illinois Traction sys- 
tem is a prospective buyer of rails for extensions and 
replacement. In light rails there is no businéss with 
either lumber or coal lines, but orders have been heavy 
in track fastenings. Spikes are quotable here at $1.60 
and bolts at $2.05, St. Louis. In structural work the 
chief interest has been in the change of sentiment 
among the fabricaters, who are eXpected to become 
bidders shortly on considerable quantities of material. 
The new price of 1.20c., Pittsburgh, is being well main- 
tained on plates and shapes. Orders generally have 
been good in the aggregate, though there have been no 
large individual requirements placed. The difficulties 
in the way of the new Monward building, requiring 
about 6000 tons, have been cleared away, and as wreck- 
ing is announced for May 1 this job will soon be in the 
market. The Wabash has placed orders in addition to 
those already given for 1200 steel underframe box cars 
for June and July delivery and this week will place 
orders for a large number of automobile cars. The 
freight car orders were divided between the American 
Car & Foundry Company and the Haskell & Barker Car 
Company and another order for 1000 steel underframe 
stock cars for June delivery was placed with the former 
company. 


Old Material.—The scrap market is holding its prices 
by grace of the snow which has again delayed the pick- 
ing up of material for atime. By the time it is off the 
ground the dealers hope to have the market in contro} 
and to be able to prevent any drop with the inrush of 
spring supplies. No new lists were issued by the rail- 
roads during the week. We quote prices, f.o.b. St. 
Louis, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton, 

Old iron rails $14.00 to $14.50 
Old steel rails, re-rolling 11.50 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft 
Relaying rails, standard section, subject to 

inspection 
Old car wheels 
Heavy 


Iron fish plates 
Iron car axles 
Steel car axles 
No. 1 railroad wrought 
No. 2 railroad wrought 
Railway springs 
Locomotive tires, smooth 
No. 1 dealers’ forge .. 
Mixed borings 
No. 1 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings...... 
No. 1 cast scrap 
Stove plate and light cast scrap 
Railroad malleable 
Agricultural malleable 
Pipes and flues 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap 
Railroad grate bars 
achine shop turnings 


M. Cohen, wholesale dealer in scrap iron, metals 
and rubber, has removed his office to his plant on the 
northwest corner of Lewis and Biddle streets, St. Louis, 
Mo. He was formerly interested in the Cohen-Schwartz 
Rail & Steel Company, severing his connection in 
January. 
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here was also a sale of 1000. 
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The German Iron Market 
German Iron Makers Have Good Coa! Stocks 


BERLIN, March 14, 1912 

The matter of chief interest to the iron trade thi 
week is the great coal strike that broke out on Monday, 
Up to the present no bad effects have been observed 
and it is generally reported from the iron trade that 
no curtailment in production will probably be necessary 
for several weeks. The stocks of coal and coke on 
hand with iron companies and the Coal Syndicate are 
said to be sufficient to supply the requirements of the 
iron industry for about six weeks, whereas nobody he. 
lieves that the coal strike can last so long as that 
On the other hand, an unwelcome effect of the strike 
for such concerns as do not produce their own coal 
or have not already provided for their requirements 
will be that they will have to pay more for {ye 
The Coal Syndicate has begun to sell from its large 
stocks at an advance of 3 marks a ton. From Belgium 
it is also reported that coal prices have been marked up. 

In the iron trade the upward movement of prices 
has at length reached an end, just as it did a year 
ago about this time. Market reports now speak of , 
quieter tone, and even a certain degree of doubt js 
mentioned by one, which asserts, for-example, that 
waste and scrap iron have begun to fall. The produc. 
tion of pig iron continues to increase. The average 
daily production in February was 45,511 tons, as against 
44,275 in January. The total February figures, 29 days, 
were 1,319,827 tons, as compared with 1,372,749 tons 
in January, 31 days. This month a new record will be 
established, unless the output be reduced by the coal 
strike. At the Gelsenkirchen’s new Adolf-Emil Hiitte 
at Esch, in Luxemburg, the fourth furnace has just 
been blown in, and the remaining two will go into 
operation next month. The entire six furnaces will 
have a daily capaciy of 1500 to 1600 tons. From that 
region it is reported that pig iron is being called for 
delivery very urgently. Some of the big mixed works 
are not able to supply their demands from their own 
furnaces, and are trying to buy supplementary amounts. 


The Steel Syndicate’s Operations 


The shipments of the Seel Works Union in A 
products in February were heavy, amounting to 502,272 
tons, as against 478,578 tons in January, and 414,445 tons 
in February, 1911. The following are the figures for 
the chief classes for the month, as compared with 
February, I9I1I: 


1911 
Tons 
57,328 
50,624 
26,489 
49,195 


Exports of— 
Pig iron 
Half-rolled steel material 
Jeams 
Steel rails 
Although the Union is now so near the end of its 
existence under the present contract, another attempt 
will be made at its next meeting to have the allot- 
ments in bars and wire rods raised 20 per cent. | It is 
not believed that the promoters of this plan seriously 
hope to get the increase, but only in this way to force 
forward the discussion of the renewal of the Union. 
It cannot be said that the prospects for the renewal 
have improved. The utmost that is now hoped for 's 
that an agreement can be arranged to make a mes: 
rary prolongation for six or even three months, wit 
the hope that terms can in that time be.arranged for a 
longer period. 


The Hardware Trade Active 


A report on the trade in heavier hardware ehcte 
great activity. The demand for all kinds of goods has 
undergone a marked increase, especially from the home 
trade. The export 'tradé is'also improving, and Longs 
prices are now obtained on foreign orders. Orders 0 
hand run for long periods ahead. sa 

The trade in screws is so heavy that many $ 6% 
have been compelled to work overtime, and some a : 
lisments are enlarging their capacity. The . . 
complain in many instances that they are una ce 
obtain the necessary supplies of steel promptly enow 
to enable them to keep pace with their onmes, roi 
association controlling this specialty has opene chen 
ness for only a part of the June quarter, which is -e 
to mean that it contemplates a further advance © 
prices, following upon a recent rise of 3 to 5 pet ©.” 
The rivet mills are running at their utmost capa, 
without being able to fill all orders promptly both 
could sell more than they are turning out. Open”. 
steel rivets for boilers, bridge and ship Oe tere: 
command 225 to 235 marks. Builders’ and os 4 
makers’ hardware for second quarter tool! 
raised in price 5 to 6 per cent. Manufacturers 0 


e 








~ 





: work for the home trade that they are 
mewhat to push their foreign business; 
exports are running about 9 per cent. 
ar. 
Machine Tool Builders Prosperous 


‘ers of machine tools are enjoying an un- 

{ prosperity; their business is better than 

for some years. Orders in hand are so 
some of the shops that they are refusing to 

business for the present, especially for 

prompt delivery. Prices are firmly held, 
venerally higher than a year ago. Stocks 
turers and dealers have been considerably 
-ithin a half year. The export trade is un- 
id; exports are running about 7800 tons a 
month, or 23 per cent. above last year’s figures. On 
the other hand, imports are dropping off and amount 
now to only about 8 per cent. of exports. Germany’s 
exports go chiefly to Russia, Switzerland, Argentine, 
Brazil, Holland, Norway and Sweden. A considerable 
increase in the exports to Belgium, Italy, Austria and 
France has latterly been registered. 

Efforts have recently been made again to organize 
the wire trade, but without a favorable result, two of 
the largest establishments having refused to take part. 

lhe Eisen und Stahlwork Hoesch, of Dortmund, is 
bout to begin the erection of two new blast furnaces. 
n order to make room for them 300 coke ovens at the 
Dortmund establishment are to be demolished, new 

vens to take their place having already been built at 
ne of its collieries in that district. 





Buffalo 


BurFrao, N. Y., March 26, 1912. 


Pig Iron—The market for the week shows increased 
activity and continued brisk demand, particularly for 
third quarter delivery. Sales for the week aggregate 
ibout 15,000 tons, largely foundry grades; but with 
some malleable and basic, including one order for 3000 
tons foundry grades. The total inquiry was quite large, 
pproximating 35,000 tons foundry grades for second 
and third quarter delivery; besides some inquiry for 
malleable and basic. Most furnaces in the Buffalo dis- 
trict are well sold up for their second quarter output 
ind are very firm in their price views, holding at top 
notch figures for such delivery; but on inquiries for 
third quarter and last half, on account of not being 
icked up for that period are willing to meet competi- 
ion, which prevents prices for last half delivery from 
going above the present level in most instances, at 

t for the time being. The announced reduction on 
re has been so fully discounted by pig iron producers 
ior some time that it is not likely to have any apparent 
elect on price schedules. In fact, it is only a senti- 
ental and not a legitimate bearing which it will have 
inder existing conditions. 

(he New York State Steel Company has completed 
irrangements for blowing in its stock on the first of the 
ming month. We quote as follows for current and 
second quarter delivery, f. o. b., Buffalo: 


N X foundsy. ..scisisenivoeesnmeeer $14.00 to $14.50 
X foundry... css vusied Peawaic anaes 14.00 to 14.25 
+e plain... 6. cess cues ebak sauce cuneune 13.75 to 14.00 
foundey ii .vedas Ob Kalua en mieeakennl 13.50to 13.75 
e Y i TRC ween cree eesacnesoeseesesesees 13.25to 13.50 
CADE se sss enesenc ceueeeetences ce wtenin 13.75 to 14.25 
CaSe we web aneeeeaceneeaces -PUErerrre TT) 14.00 to 14.50 


oal *.. .cnesdeeabiieek crak einen 15.75 to 17.25 


_ Finished Iron and Steel.—The general tone of the 
tarket has improved, the advance in bar and plate 
Prices having had a tendency to bring out specifica- 
ns on contracts terminating April 1, and to incline 
ers to go ahead with orders for second quarter be- 
“re prices go to any higher level. No quotations under 
— Pittsburgh, are being made for steel bars nor 
a ee plates and shapes. It is understood that the 
ye the various steel companies will be to cancel 
_\pril rt all unspecified portions of contracts; that 

* ‘ese contracts at lower than present prices will not 
extended. No quotations are being made for de- 
sate ‘cs beyond July 1. Increased business is also com- 
|" or material used in outside work in building 
“onstruction—nails, bolts, spikes, etc. The Govern- 
nent to-day closed bids for ~— for the U. S. 
we ‘nal lock in Black Rock Harbor, Buffalo (the 
eae Dredging Company being low bidder), for 
aa. ‘ number of carloads of drift-bolts, screw bolts 
-. Ses will be required. Bids are being received 
ift bridges to be built on section 105 of the 


nary foundry iron, and 
cause fuel is 5 not 
prices have been for 


‘naces. In Cleveland alone 
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Erie Barge Canal; between 200 and 300 tons of concrete 
reinforcing bars will be required for the abutmeat 
work. The city of Rochester is asking bids for 1800 
tons of riveted steel pipe, and the village of Sodus, 
N. Y., will soon receive bids for 6 miles of 4, 6 and 8-in. 
cast iron pipe for its new waterworks system. Active 
conditions continue in fabricated structural lines. The 
American Bridge Company has been awarded the steel, 
500 tons, for the Auditorium and Clinic buildings for 
Cornell University, Ithaca, for which Metz Bros., Buf- 
falo, hold the general contract; The Rochester Struc- 
tural Steel Company has received contract for steel for 
the Eastman Kodak Company’s factory building No. 
36, Rochester, 100 tons. Bids are to be received this 
week for the McCurdy-Norvell Department Store 
Building, Rochester, 500 tons, and bids go in the fore 
part of this week on revised plans for the Bennett Park 
Technical High School, Buffalo, calling for 1100 tons. 


Old Material—The market shows continued gain, 
with a fair amount of inquiry coming in. Dealers are 
holding firmly to price schedules, but consumers are 
reluctant to pay prices asked, and transactions noted 
are in corisequence not of very large volume, although 
dealers anticipate increased orders shortly. Material 
on contracts is now moving quite freely. We quote as 
follows, per gross ton, f. o. b. Buffalo: 


Blonvy  weblting’: cb0el sinc ccc cccawccduekaved $12.75 to $13.25 
Low phosphorus steel.........cecseesseees 15.75 to 16.00 
No. 1 fallroad wrougitt... ooo ccscnueeecene 14.00 to 14.25 
No, 1 railroad and machinery cast scrap.... 13.50to 14.00 
Ce ARNE ORE os occ cacneveeneskedapecede 18.50 to 19.25 
CD A BINOE bn is cansndedesdeb benabvncee 22.00 to 22.50 
OR OO WRENN occ ccsievecessocevéebenucs 12.00 to 12.25 
Railroad malleable ........cccccscecsscees 12.50 to 12.75 
Boiler plate; sheared ....ccsecccccccteseee 13.75to 14.25 
Locomotive grate bars .......seseeeeseus 11.00 to 11.25 
WUSe Cd COON conc cc cccuccocbevercevesses 9.50 to 10.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel turnings...... 7.50to 7.75 
Cleat Caet DOCUMBR ss oe cic cécndtedttves iee'e 6.75 to 7.25 


_ British Production Still Smaller 


Pig Iron Stocks Diminishing Everywhere 


(By Cable.) 
MIDDLESBROUGH, ENGLAND, March 26, 1912. 


The iron and steel trades are utterly disorganized. 
Productive operations at the various plants are diminish- 
ing daily. Prices generally are nominal because makers 
will not quote. It will probably take 14 days at least, 
after the coal miners resume, for the blast furnaces to get 
in full operation. Pig-iron stocks are continuously de- 
creasing. Gerinan makers have sold blooms and billets 
at 99s. 3d., delivered in Lancashire. American makers 
have sold sheet bars at 95s., delivered at Newport for July 
and August. A little better inquiry is developing, but the 
German Steel Syndicate is not anxious to sell. We quote 
the market as follows: . 

Cleveland pig iron warrants, 51s. 744d. 

No. 3 Cleveland pig iron, makers’ price, f. o. b. Mid- 
dlesbrough, 52s. 3d. 

German basic steel bars, f. 0. b. Antwerp, £5 7s. 

German sheet bars, f. o. b. Antwerp, 95s. 

German 2 in. billets, f. o. b. Antwerp, 92s. 

Steel bars, export, f. o. b. Clyde, £6 12s. 6d. 

Steel joists, 15 in., export, f. o. b. Hull or Grimsby, 
£6 7s. 6d. 

Steel ship plates, Scotch, delivered local yard, £7 7s. 6d. 

Steel black sheets, No. 28, export, f. o. b. Liverpool, £o. 

Steel rails, export, f. o. b. works port, £5 17s. 6d. 

Tinplates, cokes, 20 x 14, 112 sheets, 108 Ib., f. 0. b. 
Wales, 14s. 4%4d. for prompt, and 13s. 104d. for forward 
delivery probable, as no reliable quotation is obtainable. 


(By Mail.) 
MIppLEsBrouGH, ENGLAND, March 15, 1912. 
Few Blast Furnaces Running 


“Stagnation complete” about describes the peuiiee i 
of the leading iron manufacturing center Great 


Britain, for of its 78 furnaces or so only half a dozen 
are blowing to-day. 







be. ea. ton otters is 
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large lots for immediate delivery. Producers who have 
their own coke ovens are, of course, not hit so badly as 
those not having self-contained works, but where ma- 
terial is wanted, and has had to be obtained, fancy 
prices have been the rule. About 250 tons per furnace 
is required here for damping, and the coke supplies of 
the district have now been cleared out. 

Meantime there is a strong run on the pig iron in 
public stores. Makers have practically nothing to get 
rid of, and where buyers want supplies high premiums 
are asked. One favorite brand, for instance, has sold 
at 52s. 3d. while at the same time cash warrants were 
quoted at sos. 6d., and even at the price named sellers 
were not anxious to book contracts. Continental buy- 
ers are rushing material out of public stores as fast as 
they can get it, fearing that the fuel supply, available for 
working the cranes and locomotives would give out be- 
fore they could complete the loading of vessels which 
they had under charter. It will be some little time, 
even under the most favorable circumstances, before 
full production of No. 3 foundry can be restored, so 
that the strike is certainly a bull point for the iron 
market. Even now many of the leading brands are not 
obtainable from makers at all, and the supplies held in 
public stores are being rapidly diminished. As regards 
the Midlands, practically all quotations have been with- 
drawn by makers, and this is substantially the case in 
Scotland, where at the present moment not a single 
stack is in active commission. 


Steel Works Closing Down 


Of course it goes without saying that stagnation to 
an almost equal extent is in force at the steel works, 
whose troubles are added to by the withdrawal of liter- 
ally thousands of trains and the consequent absence ot 
facilities for sending raw material to the works and the 
forwarding of finished products. The railroad com- 
panies are in a state of chaos, about as bad as that dur- 
ing the railroad strike in August last; in fact, they had 
not received the leeway lost then before they were 
thrown into hopeless disorganization by the strike of 
the colliers. 

The dislocation of industry has been felt with fullest 
force among the finishing sections. In the tinplate 
trade, for instance, out of 569 miles in Wales, only 61 
are now at work and the majority of these will stop 
this week, not so much because of the shortage of fuel 
as of the difficulty of obtaining steel. At present most 
works are carrying on operations in the tin houses, but 
the working off of the stocks of black sheets between 
the mills and the pots only takes a few days, and when 
this has been accomplished a few thousand more work- 
ers will swell the ranks of the unemployed. To-day 11 
of the Welsh steel works are closed, but the Elba plant 
at Gowerton, belonging to Baldwins, Ltd., can run for 
a little longer. Prices, of course, are nominal for all 
descriptions of material. 


New York 


New York, March 27, 1912. 


Pig Iron.—Eastern melters are taking much more 
interest in the situation, and inquiry has increased de- 
cidedly. The possibility of a coal strike, the difficulties 
in securing prompt car service and the improving de- 
mand for their own products have caused pig iron con- 
sumers to take closer account of the stock in their 
yards and under contract, and a disposition is now 
shown to purchase not only for the second quarter, but 
for the third quarter and even through the whole of the 
last half. Pennsylvania and New Jersey furnaces are 
exceedingly careful in committing themselves as to 
contracts extending much into the future because of 
the uncertainty as to their furnace operations, being un- 
able to accumulate any stocks of fuel. Some impor- 
tant furnace operators report that they have not more 
than a two weeks’ supply of fuel. Transactions have 
consequently been limited in this territory because of 
the peculiar conditions existing. The question of pig 
iron prices for the third quarter and last half is natur- 
ally the subject of much discussion because of the 
heavy reduction in Lake Superior ores, but the argu- 
ment by consumers of pig iron that prices should be 
reduced to correspond takes no cognizance of the evi- 
dent fact that pig iron prices have ‘for the past year 
been discounting feductions in cost through cheaper 
raw material. On the other hand, furnace companies 
which have stiffened their views as to pig iron prices 
find that occasionally they are able to make sales at 
the higher rates asked, thus showing that the pig iron 
market is on a firm basis with a tendency to advance. 
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A feature of the foundry trade is the activity in pur- 
chases of foundry coke. Large contracts have been 
placed for deliveries extending through the 12 months 
beginning July 1 on the basis of about $2.25 per net 
ton at oven in the Connellsville region. We quote as 
follows for Northern iron at tidewater: No. 1 foundry, 
$15.25 to $15.75; No. 2 X, $15 to $15.50; No. 2 plain, 
$14.75 to $15. We quote Southern iron at $15 to $15.25 
for No. 1 foundry and $14.75 to $15 for No. 2 foundry. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The steady movement of 
business, with numerous signs of awakening demand 
with the opening up of spring operations, has acted 
further to encourage the favorable sentiment exhibited 
last week with resultant stiffening in prices. Much of 
the business in plates is being placed at 1.20c., Pitts- 
burgh, basis, although 1.15c. can be done on attractive 
business and 1.15c. is now more generally the minimum 
for shapes with some of the larger companies asking 
1.20c. The lower price could, however, be shaded for 
large straight propositions. Bar iron has _ similarly 
strengthened and is firm at 1.20c. at mill. Not many 
large projects in the structural field have yet reached 
the point of asking for bids and there is still a large 
total of work pending. Between 1000 and 1500 tons of 
steel bars were closed for an Atlantic City pier at 1.10c., 
Pittsburgh basis, it is claimed. Prices for fabricated 
material have apparently not yet fully responded to the 
betterment in plain material, and this is particularly 
true of the New England territory. As relating to the 
general situation, mention should be made of a number 
of cases where railroads have asked for bids on struc- 
tural material and on bars for delivery not only 
throughout 1912, but also through 1913 and into 1914. 
These are naturally taken to indicate that the railroads 
regard the market as surely having passed the low 
point. Additional subway work in New York will 
probably shortly be put on the market, and in addition 
to structural projects enumerated in late issues, there 
are pending two bridges for the Maine Central, 150 
tons; a theater in Brooklyn, 500 tons, and a boiler house 
for the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 600 tons. The 
Bethlehem Steel Company has been given 100 tons of 
the Boston Transit work; the American Bridge Com- 
pany has 1000 tons for the Albany High School; the 
Alfred E. Norton Company has 1200 tons for a loft 
building on Seventh avenue and Fourteenth street; the 
Fort Pitt Bridge Works is understood to have 6000 tons 
of fabricated work for the Long Island Railroad, with 
deliveries extending into 1914, and the Eastern Steel 
Company has 200 tons for an electric railroad bridge 
in New Jersey. One unusually interesting project, in- 
volving 600 tons, is probably closed at this writing for 
a Southern paper mill near Mobile, Ala. Joseph H. 
Wallace, engineer. Here the waste material of pine 
saw mills will be utilized for paper making and by- 
products of the paper making process will be recovered, 
such as turpentine and resin. Quotations are: Steel 
bars, 1.26c. to 1.31c.; plain structural material and plates, 
1.3Ic. to 1.36c.; bar iron, 1.30c. to 1.35c., all New York. 
Plain material from store, New York, 1.65c. to 1.75c. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Private buying continues in good 
volume, but no public lettings of importance are at 
present in sight. The New York City requirements 
have not yet been made known. Prices on carload lots 
of 6 in. are still quoted at $22 to $23, tidewater, per 
net ton. 


Old Material—Dealers are buying in considerable 
quantity to cover contracts with rolling mills made 
some time ago, but neither rolling mills nor steel com- 
panies are in the market to any extent for additional 
supplies. General trade is, moderately active, but pri-es 
do not seem to harden, as consumers resist any advance 
because of the low prices prevailing on their own con- 
tracts. Quotations are as follows, per gross ton, New 
York and vicinity: 


Old girder and T rails for melting........ $9.50 to $10.00 
Heavy melting steel scrap.............+. 9.50 to 10.00 
EN Cernig 5:00.50 04.0500 c eed hoe es 8's 20.00 to 20.50 
Rerolling rails (nominal) ..............+. 11.75 to 12.00 
ig Soa cance ode nd'o0 sols calla 18.50 to 19.00 
SS. 50. bias d.0 «eps alee diam 13.50 to 14.00 
ee ee | ee, 12.00 to 12.50 
Dewees Wrett ELMO OCTAD. 2 occ k tc ncdee 11.00 to 11.50 
a ar 10.50 to 11.00 
OO. t Pere Wrement, GROrt. .. cfs. ccscecen 9.50 to 10.00 
I UNIS POET 5 Snare 0:6 0 .0's's ele clea lelclo wb diets 4.25 to 4.75 
ST RIEL 0s snd sine eWue Chew Maa Oe 6.00 to 6.50 
ET MU on ed wav ee onpeesion «S 6.75 to 7.00 
TIE Sati atetis eS, O56% awe a Siceibiee «bs 9.75 to 10.00 
Qld car wheels (noghinal) ...............5. 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 1 heavy cast, broken up............. 11.00 to 11.50 
EN odo S oie ede kaw h'ais dsc adesw ed 8.75 ‘to’ 9.00 
Locomotive grate Bar8s... 20.6. ci eee wees 9:00 to 9.50 
DEMON AOOO Sos ce nisinnsveddccns Jans tas 9.00 to 9.50 

















| 
| 
| 
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Boston 


Boston, Mass., March 26, 1912. 

Old Materia!.—Despite a fortnight of much improved 
sentiment in the scrap market transactions have been few 
and for the most part unimportant and quotations have 
not advanced. The prices quoted below are those of- 
fered by the large dealers to the producers and to the 
smaller dealers and collectors, per gross ton, carload 
lots, f.0.b. Boston and other New England points taking 
Boston rates from eastern Pennsylvania points. In 
comparison with Philadelphia prices the differential for 
freight of $2.30 a ton is included. Mill prices are ap- 
proximately 50c. a ton more than dealers’ prices. 


Heavy melting steel..........cccesececes $8.75 to $9.00 
RG SUMNANOS ROE). . cinda sc cece esacceres 11.45to 11.95 
Ct: SE OE ve 5 sa e'e'eues sete ciaecedens 6 14.00 to 14.50 
CO EIEN ki cue be vlvs weeded euedees’ 17.00 to 18.00 
ER SIE as Sach nde CRU Ohie ow RRA eolhD 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 wrought and soft steel.............. 10.00 to 10.50 
SSO GNEIOG nk cc tcc sncccesccves 7.00to 7.50 
We CEE SON OEOS i. ccs coc close scwactouses 8.50to 9.00 
eM Ss bn os kek ka de nenise ce sehmen « 7.00to 7.50 
EE Sic as ou sC Aen a6 a0 04 Od 00.6 TS wes 4.50to 5.00 
Wee ROUINES chr ans cectobaoceseceee 6.00 to 6.50 
SESE EOP EO PECE OPE tr re 5.50to 6.00 
TOME on 5 cd aan aide mcniae th we eeeds 12.50 to 13.00 
DEE. “Wet ecn Coste Siavewsiveseu ws eset 8.75to 9.25 
ENN VS vb 6 4<-6o nice (eS olen n's es Veseeds 6.00 to 6.50 
ORNS Hon Gia 5d nc Ore p0dak o20te eek 8.00 to 8.50 
Cast ifom.car wheelS.....ccccscccsccsccees 11.75 to 12.00 


Metal Market 


New York, March 27, 1912. 
The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery. 


Copper, New York. —Lead—_, -———Spelter—, 
Electro- ‘Tin, New St. New St. 

Mar. Lake. lytic. New York. York. Louis. York. Louis. 
2b. cd TRIM TE 42.10 4.20 4.12% 6.95 6.80 
22 .. 15.00 14.87% 42.30 4.20 4.12% 6.95 6.80 
y + eee ef ee Bg a P 4.20 4.12% 6.85 6.70 
23..5.%is shee oe ae 42.90 4.20 4.12% 6.80 6.65 
96. i404 ee 15.37% 43.37% 4.20 4.12% 6.75 6.60 
BF earwtes 15.50 15.37% 43.37% 4.20 4.12% 6.75 6.60 


Copper is strong, and has at last gone above I5c. 
Tin steadily advanced during the week. Lead was ad- 
vanced Io points March 21 and is firm. Spelter is more 
freely offered and weaker. Cookson’s antimony has 
been advanced to 8c. and other brands are higher. 


New York 


Copper.—Since the latter part of last week copper 
has been firm on a 15c. basis for the first time in al- 
most five years. Following a good demand from Amer- 
ican consumers and also for export last week, the 
metal started upward and has held its own despite a 
subsidence of the heavy buying. Influences which 
augmented the upward trend were speculation and the 
fact that stocks: are extremely low. The market on 
March 22, when the advance commenced in earnest, 
was feverish and on that day 15c. and over was reached 
for electrolytic. After buying on the rising market, 
as is their habit, consumers then practically withdrew. 
Electrolytic is quoted to-day at 15.37%c. and higher for 
early delivery, although the price is largely nominal. 
Lake copper is quoted to-day at 15.50c. The price of 
copper in London this morning was £68 5s. for spot 
and £69 2s. 6d. for futures. The exports of copper 
this month have been 22,105 tons. 


Pig Tin.—The week in tin has been quiet, although 
there has been a steady and almost daily advance in 
price and to-day 43.37¥%c. is quoted for early delivery. 
There has been a continuance of sales of tin on the 
Metal Exchange. On March 22, 50 tons were sold on 
the Exchange for April delivery at 42c. and 25 tons for 
August delivery at 41.10c. March 25 225 tons were 
sold on the Exchange, all for future delivery, at 41.75c. 
The sale of Banca tin in Amsterdam, Holland, to-day 
realized 120% florins, equivalent to about’ 43.95c. per Ib. 
cif, New York. There were sold 2700 tons and the 
price is extremely favorable. Spot tin is quoted in Lon- 
don to-day at £196, futures, £191 10s. The arrivals of 
tin this month have been 2575 tons and the amount 
afloat is 3755 tons. 

Tin Plates——The price of tin plates laid down at 
Swansea, Wales, has been advanced 414d., the price now 
being 13s. 10%4d., as a result of the ¢oal miners’ strike. 
The price of 100-lb. coke plates continues at $3.54, New 
York. Conditions otherwise are unchanged. 

Lead.—There has been considerable activity in lead 
and both the American Smelting & Refining Company 
and the independent companies have been booking busi- 
ness on a large scale. On March 21 the former ad- 
vanced its New York price from 4.10c. to 4.20c. Its 
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St. Louis price is 4.12%c., although independents have 
done a good business at prices ranging from 4.17%c. to 
4.25c., St. Louis, with the bulk of the business ranging 
from 4.17%c. to 4.25c. Further advances in the price of 
lead are anticipated. 

Spelter.—There has been a lessening of activity with 
a decline in prices in the spelter market as results of the 
needs of consumers having been satisfied in the last few 
weeks. For early delivery 6.75c., New York, is asked, 
with corresponding prices in St. Louis. 

Antimony.—All brands of antimony have been ad- 
vanced substantially. Prices which have been some- 
what erratic in the last few weeks are now quoted as 
follows: Cookson’s, &c.; Hallett’s, 7.75c.; Hungarian and 
Chinese grades, 7.25c. 

Old Metals.—The market is strong at the following 
selling prices: 

Cents per lb. 


Copper, heavy and crucible................. 14.25 to 14.75 
Copper, heavy and Wifes. ... 6... eecccccccece 14.00 to 14.50 
Copper, light and bottoms................++. 13.00 to 13.25 
A: EI": Adela Va ee vthd0 delineates eh eka 9.25 to 9.50 
RS. NS 6 vanced Wee Mat hhee 046 evans ke 7.25to 7.75 
Heavy machine composition................+. 11.75 to 12.00 
Cee SRR CUO a worn e dalban din's'S Pac Ane 8.50 to 9.00 
COROTESOR , PORE i is 6nck ae 40.0 o tnd scale das 10.00 to 10.50 
ROG DOUG MES Cel UEC Se ste ee VL eSe ws eC eeEn ea 3.75 
RM OO os ihe Weald Car aed oman eed Oe ee 3.50 


Zinc, scrap 
St. Louis 


Marcu 25.—The metal market has been rather 
quiet; firm in some lines, weaker in others. Tin is 
quotable to-day at 43.35c. as the top price for spot; 
Lake copper, 15.45 to 15.70c.; electrolytic copper, 15.35¢c. 
to 15.60c.; Cookson’s antimony, 7.97%4c.; lead, higher 
than last week, but quiet for the moment at 4.20 to 
4.25c.; spelter, considerably easier, at 6.50c. to 6.60c. In 
the Joplin.mining district the best basis price for 60 
per cent. grades was $52, with a range down to $48 per 
ton. The highest grades reached $55. The output is 
above 5500 ton per week now, almost record-breaking. 
Calamine was in strong demand, but little was procur- 
able. Lead ore ranged from $50 to $54 and rather 
weak. On miscellaneous scrap we quote: Light brass, 
5c.; heavy brass and light copper, 9c.; heavy copper and 
copper wire, 10c.; zinc, 3.50¢.; lead, 3.50c.; pewter, 2ICc.; 
tinfoil, 31¢.; tea lead, 3c. 


Iron and Industrial Stocks 


New York, March 27, 1912. 


The stock market has been buoyant, with sharp ad- 
vances on many industrials. An especially active move- 
ment has occurred in the American Can stocks. Both 
the common and preferred have scored heavy advances 
in the expectation that an arrangement is to be made 
to pay off the accrued dividend on the preferred within 
the next couple of years. The range of prices on ac- 
tive iron and industrial stocks from Wednesday of last 
week to Tuesday of this week was as follows: 


Allis-Chalm., com... y%- 1 Pressed Steel, com.. 33%4- 35% 
Allis-Chalm., pref... 3%- 4% Pressed Steel, pref..101%4-102 
Bald. Loco., com... 50%- 51 Railway Spring, com. 31 - 33 
Bald. Loco., pref...10434-105 Railway Spring, pref.100'4-101 


Beth, Steel, com.... 30%- 32% Republic, com...... 21%- 23 
Beth. Steel, pref... 60 - 63% Republic, pref...... 73 - 74% 
Crm CRMs e's cece ve’ 16%- 23% Sloss, com.......... 46 - 49% 
oe eee 97%4-106% Pipe, com.......... 16 - 16% 
Car & Fdry, com... 55%4- 58 We, SO cane ue'scs 53 - 53% 
Car & Fdry., pref...i17 -117% U. S. Steel, com.... 66%- 70% 
Steel Foundries.... 30%- 32 U. S. Steel, pref. ...11174-1135% 
Colorado Fuel...... 27 ~- 30 Westinghouse Elec.. 74%- 80 
General Electric... .1651%4-167% Va. I. C. & Coke... 60%- 64% 
Gr. N. Ore Cert.... 39%- 42 Am, BRR, COM 6. ci ccc sae 47 
Int. Harv., com....11134-117 Am. Ship, pref..... 103 -103% 
Int. Pump, com..:.. 30 - 31% Chic, Pneu, Tool... 46 - 50 
Int. Pump, pref.... 81%- 82% Cambria Steel...... 42 - 42% 
Lackawanna Steel........ 29 Lake Sup. Corp.... 28%- 30 
Locomotive, com.... 37%- 40 Watwiek,. ... vas os/si0n 10%- 10% 
Locomotive, pref...107 -109 Crucible Steel, com. 11%- 12% 


Nat. En. & St., com. 15%4- 17% Crucible Steel, pref. 823%4- 84 
Nat. En. & St., pref. 93 - 93% 

The Union Trust Company, Pittsburgh, has purchased 
$5,000,000 first mortgage 5 per cent. bonds of the Jamison 
Coal & Coke Company. Dated April 1, 1912, they will run 
for 19 years and have a minimum sinking fund of $300,- 
ooo per year. They can be called at 105. They will be 
first lien on 5350 acres of 11-ft. vein of coal, with all im- 
provements, in the Greensburg basin, in Westmoreland 
County, Pa. 

The American Rolling Mill Company has sold to 
Becker & Co., Chicago, $1,300,000 5 per cent. notes, 
due in two to three years. 

Dividends Declared 


The Western Electric Company regular quarterly, 
$2 a share, payable March 30. 
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The American Wringer Company regular quarterly, 
1¥%2 per cent. on the common and 1% per cent. on the 
preferred, payable April 15. 

The Dominion Steel Corporation regular quarterly, 
I per cent., payable April 1. 

The American Locomotive Company regular quar- 
terly, 134 per cent. on the preferred, payable April 22. 

The Boston Belting Company regular quarterly, $2 
per share, payable April 1. 

The American Rolling Mill Company, quarterly, 3 
per cent., on the common and 1% per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable April 15. 

The Vulcan Detinning Company regular quarterly, 
1% per cent., on the preferred stock, payable April 20. 

The Union Typewriter Company regular semi-an- 
nual, 3% per cent., on the first preferred and 4 per 
cent. on the second preferred stock, payable April 1. 

The General Fireproofing Company regular quar- 
terly, 134 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 
April 1. 


Personal 


John M. Manley, civic secretary of the Business Men’s 
Club, Cincinnati, Ohio, and who was local secretary of the 
National Metal Trades Association for eight years, has 
resigned his position with the club to become connected 
with the Hisey-Wolf Machine Company, a Cincinnati man- 
ufacturer of electric tools. He will have the official title 
of secretary and will have general charge of the company’s 
business. 


George Langen, general superintendent Cincinnati 
Planer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, who was to have sailed 
from New York March 19, for an extended European trip, 
was delayed on account of a severe attack of appendicitis. 
His condition at the present time is very much improved. 


Robert H. Irons has been appointed general superin- 
tendent by the receivers of the Central Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, Harrisburg, Pa. 


C. F. Succop has been appointed general sales manager 
of the Ideal Electric & Mfg. Company with headquarters 
at Mansfield, Ohio. 


H. L. Bringer has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of the Ohio Works blast furnaces of the Carnegie 
Steel Company at Youngstown, Ohio. He has been chief 
chemist at these furnaces for some years. 


George W. Hannan has been made general manager of 
the three plants of the Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Company, 
with headquarters at Weirton, W. Va., where one of the 
plants is located. Edwin W. Jones, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Pope plant at Steubenville, Ohio, has been 
promoted to be general manager of that plant, succeeding 
Mr. Hannan. James Johns will succeed Mr. Jones as 
superintendent of the Pope plant. The third plant of the 
company is located at Clarksburg, W. Va. 


N. P. Turner has resigned his position as chief engineer 
of the Cuba Railroad. In association with L. D. Moore, 
of New York, he will take up mining and general engineer- 
ing and exploration work in the West Indies, Central and 
South America, with headquarters for the present at Hotel 
Camagiiey, Camagiiey, Cuba. 


Frank D. Chase, architect of the Western Electric 
Company, has opened offices in the People’s Gas Building, 
Chicago, for the practice of architecture and industrial 
engineering, making a specialty of manufacturing plants 
and mercantile buildings. 


E. Arthur Tutein, who has been representing Crocker 
Brothers in the New England territory for the past eight 
years, has severed the connection and has opened an office 
in the Exchange. Building, 53 State street, Boston, Mass., 
to trade in pig iron, coal, coke and metals. 


H. H. Miller, president of the Miller-Owen Electric 
Company, Pittsburgh, has resigned. His duties are being 
attended to for the present by J. D. Crawbuck;,vice-presi- 
dent. ' 


F. W. Hutchings, who recently resigned as secretary 
of the National Founders’ Association to become treas- 
urer of the Lake Superior Iron & Chemical Company, De- 
troit, was elected a director of the company at a stock- 
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holders’ meeting in New York March 20. He succeeds 
Thomas McDougall, retired. Harry Moore,’Chicago, was 
added to the board. F. W. Blair, president of the Union 
Trust Company, Detroit, was elected chairman of the 
board of directors and of the Executive Committee. 


W. S. Pilling, of Pilling & Crane, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has returned from a month’s vacation in the South. 


W. E. Hartman, mechanical engineer for H. Koppers, 
Joliet, Ill, read a paper before the Illinois Gas Association, 
Chicago, March 20, on the Koppers horizontal cross re- 
generative gas ovens in Vienna, Austria. 


E. M. Taussig, Philadelphia, Pa. until recently asso- 
ciated with Janney, Steinmetz & Co., has opened an office 
in the Drexel Building as sales agent in that city and 
vicinity for the Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Company, Pitts- 
burgh, and the Slatington Rolling Mills, Slatington, Pa. 


- The Brier Hill Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has 
appointed H. Z. Bixler chief engineer and J. E. Daley 
chief civil engineer of the new steel plant. C. B. Whitson, 
of Indianapolis, becomes connected with the sales depart- 
ment and will give special attention to handling the sales 
of Lohmannized sheets made by the company. Mr. Bixler 
was formerly chief engineer of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Company and Mr. Daley was formerly connected with the 
Ohio works of the Carnegie Steel Company at Youngs- 
town. 


Obituary 


Davin A. DANGLER, father of the vapor stove industry, 
died at his home, Cleveland, Ohio, March 25, aged 89 years. 
He was born in Newmanstown, Pa. In 1852 he located 
in Cleveland, where he was engaged in the wholesale hard- 
ware business for several years under the firm name of 
Tennis & Dangler. Later, after several years in the East 
in the shoe manufacturing business, he returned to Cleve- 
land to re-enter the hardware business, but saw the possi- 
bilities of the vapor stove, and 32 years ago became inter- 
ested in the manufacture of what was practically the first 
gasoline stove on the market under the name of the Hull 
Vapor Stove Company. This company passed out of 
existence in a few months, and Mr. Dangler organized the 
Dangler Vapor Stove & Refining Company, to manufacture 
stoves and refine gasoline. Later the name of the com- 
pany was changed to the Dangler Stove & Mfg. Company. 
About ten years ago he conceived the idea of organizing 
the present American Stove Company, and spent a year 
or more in working on plans for the consolidation of vapor 
and oil stove interests that now are a part of that company. 
He leaves two sons, Charles I. Dangler, retired, and D. 
Edward Dangler, manager of the Dangler Stove Company, 
and one daughter, Miss Clara Dangler: 


Exias G. HELter, president of the Heller Brothers Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., died March 22, aged 75 years. He was 
born in Newark and at the age of 16 entered the employ of 
Charles Tiffany, New York. Ten years later he went to 
work with his father in making files and rasps in West 
Orange. In 1865 Mr. Heller and his brothers,. Peter and 
Lewis, organized the firm of Heller Brothers. The growth 
of the establishment compelled its removal to larger quar- 
ters and the industry was located at Woodside, a Newark 
suburb, in 1872. Lewis withdrew in 1870 and Peter in 1880, 
Two other brothers, George and John, took their places in 
the firm which was subsequently incorporated. Mr. Heller 
had served as alderman of his city and was one of the 
founders of the Women’s and Children’s Hospital, continu- 
ing its president until his death. In 1886 he was president 
of the File Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States. He was a member of a number of social organi- 
zations and was long the president of the board of trus- 
tees of the Forest Hill Presbyterian Church. He leaves 
a widow and three sons. 


Rozert F. McKenna, formerly master car builder of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad and a past 
president of the Master Car Builders’ Association and of 
the Central Railway Club, died last week in Philadelphia 
from the effects of a surgical operation. He was born in 
1868 in Scranton, Pa., entered the railroad shops there as 
an apprentice in 1884 and won his way on his merits to the 
position of master car builder. 
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Wuiam G, Sawyer, Carpentersville, Ill, died March 
14, at his home in Elgin, aged 71 years. His business 
career began as a clerk in a general store in Carpenters- 
ville, and in the course of time he bought the business. 
With his brother, Henry G. Sawyer, he started a shop 
several years later for making plowshares. This was the 
beginning of the Star Mfg. Company, whose plant at Car- 
pentersville is now of great extent. Mr. Sawyer was an 
officer and director of the company from its beginning and 
was president at the time of his death. 


Pittsburgh and Vicinity Business Notes 


The second annual banquet of employees of the West- 
inghouse Companies was held in the Fort Pitt Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, on the evening of March 15, about 500 officials 
and employees being present. Following is a list of the 
speakers and their subjects: Toastmaster, E. M. Herr, 
president Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company; Col. 
H. G. Prout, vice-president and general manager Union 
Switch & Signal Company, “Co-operation;” A. L. Hum- 
phrey, vice-president and general manager Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company, “The Power of Air;” T. E. Clifford, 
general agent Pittsburgh Meter Company, “Gas ;” ex-Mayor 
George W. Guthrie, “Pittsburgh;” Guy E. Tripp, chair- 
man board of directors Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, “Public Relations;” J. J. Jackson, attorney 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, “Entropy;” E. 
H. Sniffin, sales manager Westinghouse Machine Company, 
“Steam.” 


An adjourned meeting of stockholders of the Westing- 
house Air Brake Company will be held in Wilmerding, 
Pa., April 24, for the purpose of voting on a proposed 
increase in the capital stock. 


The skelp mill at the South Sharon works of the 
Carnegie Steel Company was scheduled to be put in oper- 
ation March 25, after being idle for about two years. Its 
output will be about 10,000 tons per month. 


The Shenango Furnace Company, Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh, operating three blast furnaces at Sharpsville, 
Pa., has opened an office on the sixteenth floor of the 
Rockefeller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. W. F. Riley, form- 
erly fleet engineer of the Shenango Steamship Company, 
an identified interest, has been promoted to superintendent 
of the fleet, comprising five ore boats. C. J. Peck, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been appointed assistant fleet superin- 
tendent in charge of traffic. 


The Mesta Machine Company, Oliver Building, Pitts- 
burgh, works at West Homestead, Pa., has received an 
order from the Pennsylvania Steel Company for an 800- 
ton steam hydraulic forging press of the Haniel & Lueg 
type, of which the company is the sole manufacturer in 
the United States and Canada. The press will be used 
for commercial forging. The company also has an order 
from the Follansbee Brothers Company, Pittsburgh, for a 
pair of 26 x 42-in. piston valve reversing engines, geared 1 
to 2, the gears being of cast steel with cut teeth. The en- 
gine will be used to drive the blooming mill in the open- 
hearth steel plant at Follansbee. 

The McClintock-Sprague-Wilhelm Company, Pitts- 
burgh, has applied for a charter to engage in the manu- 
factuing and jobbing of tin and sheet iron ware, miners’ 
and mining supplies, hardware sundries, etc. The in- 
corporators are Roy McClintock, George H. Sprague and 
S. P. V. Wilhelm, all of Pittsburgh. 

On April 1 the offices of the Pope Tin Plate Company 
will be removed from Pittsburgh te Weirton, W. Va., and 
combined with the offices of the Phillips Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company at that place. C. E. Pope has resigned 
as president of the Pope Tin Plate Company, while J. F. 
Craft, secretary and treasurer, and G. W. Hannan, gen- 
eral manager, will probably continue in the service of the 
Phillips Company. ee 

Samuel W. Hay’s Sons, manufacturers’ agents, Keenan 
Building, Pittsburgh, now represent the Ohio Crane Com- 
pany, builder of, locomotive cranes, and the Hall Gas En- 
gine Company, Bucyrus, Ohio. 

E. J. Deckman, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, has re- 
ceived a contract for a 2000 hp. Hoppes open exhaust 
steam water heater and purifier to be installed in the 
power house of the Atlas Coal Company,.Burgettstown, Pa. 
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The Ohio Seamless Tube Company, Shelby, Ohio, states 
that it has no plans for extensions to its works and is not 
contemplating going into other products. 


The American Radiator Company has leased the ground 
floor of a large building at Wood street and Third avenue, 
Pittsburgh, to be used as show rooms. 


The contract for the new machine shop to be built by 
the H. K. Porter Company, Pittsburgh, builder of light 
locomotives, has been placed with the Pittsburgh Con- 
struction Company, and the steel, about 800 tons, will be 
furnished by the American Bridge Company. 


H. F, Frauenheim has been appointed receiver of the 
Vanadium Mines Company, Pittsburg. The company’s 
mines are at Cutter, New Mexico, and an effort will be 
made to raise sufficient money to develop them. 


The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania held 
its monthly meeting in the Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, on 
the evening of March 19. A paper entitled “Safety Con- 
siderations in Industrial Engineering” was presented by 
Davis S. Beyer, chief safety inspector of the American 
Steel & Wire Company, who treated his subject under the 
following heads: Relation of the accident problem to engi- 
neering; need for standardizing; safety specifications; 
protection of gearing; electrical apparatus; general power 
transmission and distribution; set screws; ladders, walks, 
etc. The author showed a large number of lantern slides, 
illustrating various types of safety devices in actual opera- 
tion. 


The Pennsylvania Tank Car Company, Sharon, Pa., has 
placed a contract for a new building, 40 x 250 ft., which 
will be equipped with machinery for the manufacture of 
steel tank cars. This will add largely to the capacity of 
the company, which reports enough orders on. hand to 
keep its plant running full for several months. 


The United States Steel Railway Tie Company, Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh, may build a plant in that city to 
manufacture steel ties. In case this is not done a manu- 
facturing arrangement will be made with some concern. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company will erect 
at East Pittsburgh a reinforced concrete building, 70 x 161 
ft., three stories with basement, to be used for oil storage. 


The Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Company, Pittsburgh, 
has received a contract for 600 tons of bolts, twisted rods 
and other material for a new dock at the Soo Canal. 


Application for a charter for the Wilson-Snyder Cen- 
trifugal Pump Company has been made by Henry D. Wil- 
son, Thomas D. Gillespie, and H. S. McKinley, incorpora- 
tors, all of Pittsburgh, for the purpose of manufacturing 
and selling centrifugal pumps, engines, turbines and other 
machinery. 


The rebuilt 6-mill plant of the Washington Tin Plate 
Company, Washington, Pa., is now in full operation. In 
the tin house a new practice has been adopted which con- 
siderably increases the capacity. J. J. O’Connor is presi- 
dent and A. A. Vilsack is treasurer. The directors also 
include. E. R. Crawford, J. G. Vilsack and H. J. Dallmeyer. 
Mr. Crawford is also president of the McKeesport Tin 
Plate Company, McKeesport, Pa. E. T. McNulty is gen- 
eral manager. The rated capacity of the remodeled plant 
is 1500 boxes per day. 

Nothing definite has been accomplished in the proposed 
merger of the Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Company and 
the La Belle Iron Works. The La Belle Iron Works is 
capitalized at $10,000,000. It is proposed to issue $5,000,000 
new stock, from which a dividend of 20 per cent. would 
be paid, and $3,000,000 of the stock is to be given for the 
Phillips Company. The new corporation, to take over the 
properties of the La Belle Iron Works and the Phillips 
Company, it is proposed to capitalize on the basis of 
$15,000,000 preferred and $15,000,000 common stock. This 
would give the present holders of La Pelle Iron Works 
securities one and one-fifth shares of common stock and 
one and one-fifth shares of preferred stock for every share 
of their La Belle stock. 

The Standard Underground Cable Company,’ Pitts- 
burgh, will erect a building, 40x 100 ft., two stories, to be 
used as a machine shop for the manufacture of terminals 
and junction boxes used in connection with underground 
cables. It will be equipped with special machinery for its 
purposes. 
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The Standard Bridge Tool Company, Bessemer Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, has installed for the Pittsburgh Bridge & 
Iron Company, Rochester, Pa., a Thomas spacing table and 
punch, designed to meet the demand for a quick-acting 
spacer for light work and containing some new features. 
It has also sold a Thomas spacing table of the quick-acting 
type with multiple punch to the Berger Iron Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Samuel W. Hays Sons, Keenan Building, Pittsburgh, 
have installed a trolley system at the plant of the Central 
Tube Company, Economy, Pa.; five-ton crane system for 
Morgantown University; three Whiting electric traveling 
cranes—one of 20-ton capacity and two of 10-ton—for the 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company’s Scott- 
dale plant, and three hammer cranes for the Titusville 
Forge Company, Titusville, Pa. 

The Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa., through its Pitts- 
burgh representative, T. H. McGraw, Jr., has received a 
contract for the power plant equipment of the Atlas Coal 
Company. This is a new coal company in the Pittsburgh 
district. Geo. Z. Hosack is president and associated with 
him are J. B. Haines, Jr., and John Pell. The power plant 
will include four 300-hp. water-tube boilers for 180 lb. 
steam, two 300-hp. engine generator sets and two 300-hp. 
fan engine sets. Four-valve engines for both generator 
and fan engines are to be used. Electric gathering loco- 
motives will form a part of the plant equipment. 


New Publications 


The Heat Treatment of Tool Steel. By Harry Brear- 
ley, author of “The Analytical Chemistry of Uranium,” 
and (with Fred Ibbotson, B. Sc.) of “The Analysis of 
Steel Works Materials,” etc. Cloth, 160 pages. Pub- 
lishers, Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, 
London. Price, 10s, 6d. 


In 13 chapters, with appendix, Mr. Brearley presents in 
a most enlightening manner the changes and properties in- 
duced in tool steel by heating and cooling. The work is in 
no part abstruse, as it was written to enlighten the artisan 
and foreman who have to do with the working of steel, and 
also for the merchant, works representative and others who 
may be called upon to explain the mode of treatment or 
character of steel, yet whose daily experience does not 
make them familiar with those details of the subject. There 
are 143 excellent illustrations in the book. Beginning with 
the structure and classification of tool steel, the subject is 
expounded as to fractures and external appearance, forging, 
annealing, physical changes, hardening, tempering, straight- 
ening, hardening typical tools, defects, appliances, pyro- 
meters, case hardening and alloy steels. All except the last 
chapter are devoted to the ordinary type of tool steel. In 
the last chapter the author discusses the uses of tungsten 
and chromium to produce high speed tool steel and, as in 
previous chapters, describes methods and results and indi- 
cates the errors to be avoided. The appendix is devoted to 
cupped wire, apparatus for making thermal curves, grinding 
sparks, a brief history of steel hardening and some useful 
tables. 


Works Management. By William Duane Ennis, M. E., 
professor of mechanical engineering in the Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn; author of “Linseed Oil: An 
Industrial Manual.” Cloth, 194 pages. Publisher, the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. Price, $2. 


Professor Ennis’s work ably presents the underlying 
principles of ‘factory administration. In his preface the 
writer observes: “There are industrial management prob- 
lems to be attacked by other methods than those which have 
had widespread recent discussion.” He pays a tribute to the 
work and conclusions of F. W. Taylor, but says that the 
book is not, other than incidentally, a presentation of what 
he terms “Taylorism.” In his opening chapter Professor 
Ennis points out that management is rather an art than a 
science and that the attempt to “reduce management to a 
compact and; complete body of rules and principles is chi- 
merical.and any attempt to do so must fail.” He explains, 
however, that as. in all arts there are “certain established 
methods, customs and expressions, defined things to be 
observed or avoided,” which it is entirely feasible to present 
in orderly form, all with a view of effecting an end with 
economy of means. Chapters are devoted to management 
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units, cost elements and classifications, statistical records, 
labor, material, burden, depreciation, industrial organiza- 
tion, principles of accounting and plant and the physical 
basis of the industry. At the end of the volume are a 
number of exercises or problems for use if the book is 
used in the classroom. It is unquestionably a valuable 
contribution to business literature. 


Applied Methods of Scientific Management. By 
Frederic A. Parkhurst, M. E., organizing engineer. 
Cloth ; 325 pages; illustrated with 48 figures and 9 plates. 
Publishers, John Wiley & Sons, 43 East Nineteenth 
Street, New York. Price, $2. 

This work is an amplification of the author’s article, 
“Applied Methods of Scientific Management” which ap- 
peared in Industrial Engineering in the last nine months 
of the year 1911. It is based on the application of methods 
as applied to the Ferracute Machine Company, Bridgeton, 
N. J., maker of presses and dies. The details of this ap- 
plication are not only thoroughly given, but in connection 
with each item a discussion is entered into of the reasons 
for the procedure followed and of principles of manage- 
ment which may have a bearing upon their more general 
application. The work is thus quite an elaborate study of 
scientific management and will be found of interest and 
value by those who are seeking information on this sub- 
ject for the purpose of improving their own methods. An 
appendix contains much new matter, not included in the 
original publication, furnishing the organization record of 
the Ferracute Machine Company, commencing May, 1907. 
This appendix gives instructions governing each depart- 
ment of the shop, together with illustrations of the various 
forms used. It comprises about 120 pages. An index facili- 
tates reference to the various topics considered. 


The Metallurgy of Iron and Steel—Second Edition. 
By Bradley Stoughton. Pages, 537; 6 x 9 in. IIlus- 
trations, over 300; tables, 34. Price, $3. Published by 
the Hill Publishing Company, New York. 

The first edition of this excellent textbook on iron and 
steel and the processes of their manufacture was reviewed 
in The Iron Age of April 9, 1908. At that time it was said 
that the author had suceeded well not only in producing 
an iron and steel textbook for students in metallurgy but 
in furnishing a comprehensive reference work for those 
engaged in related fields of engineering. The success of 
the work has been what was then predicted. But history 
has been making rapidly in the past four years and the 
author has recognized the necessity for something more 
than the revision commonly involved in bringing out a new 
edition. He refers in his preface to the second edition 
to the fact that every department of manufacture has 
been improved in practice, in minor respects at least, while 
the duplex and special open hearth processes, electric smelt- 
ing and refining, use of dry blast, case hardening, etc., 
have been advanced sufficiently to warrant an entire re 
writing of the sections devoted to them. 

In addition, more or less extensive changes have been 
made in all the text so that there has been an entire re- 
setting of the type. For the edition before us the theory 
and chemistry of the Bessemer and open hearth processes 
have been rewritten and enlarged and the chapter on mal- 
leable cast iron has been made new. Portions of two 
chapters dealing with fuel have been merged arid with 
other matter constitute a new chapter on “Metallurgical 
Fuels.” The number of illustrations has been increased 
to more than 300 and the number of pages from 500 to 
537. It is highly creditable that the author and publisher 
have spared neither the pains nor the expense required; to 
put this book abreast of current practice in American iron 
and steel manufacture and at the same time to retain the 
textbook character and proportions that made the original 
volume a unique addition to technical literature. 


Engineering Directory. Edition of 1912, leather, 1496 


pages. Published by the Crawford Publishing 
Company, 537.South Dearborn street, Chicago. 
Price, $5. 


The 1912 edition of the Engineering Directory, now in 
its nineteenth year of publication, needs little testimony as 
to its usefulness. The value of the volume as a reference 
book is best indicated by a partial indication of its contents. 
These include a list of jobbers and dealers in the United 
States in supplies, tools and machinery in mill, steam, min- 
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ing, heating and lighting lines; a list of jobbers in plumbing, 
steam and gas fitting supplies in the United States, also in 
Canada; wholesale dealers in hardware and electrical sup- 
plies in the United States and Canada; a list of manufac- 
turers’ agents and of manufacturers of plumbing, heating, 
lighting, mill, steam and mine supplies in the United States ; 
a list of railroad purchasing agents in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico; a list of the leading architects in the 
United States and also lists of electric lighting and power 
plants in the United States and Canada, gas companies and 
water works in the United States and an extensive list of 
trade associations and their officers. The book commends 
itself as a handy desk volume, so small that it may be 
slipped in the pigeonhole of a desk. 


A chart showing the interior of a submarine boat has 
been published by the Norman W. Henley Publishing 
Company, 132 Nassau street, New York ‘City. It meas- 
ures 14 x 28 in. and every detail of the boat is accurately 
drawn to scale. An accompanying reference list gives the 
names of the 200 numbered parts. The price of the chart 


1s 25 cents. 


Safety in Engineering 


Recent’ Developments in Connection with 


Machinery Operation 


“Safety As Applied to Engineering” was the subject of 
an interesting address given before the Cleveland Engi- 
neering Society, March 12, by C. Eugene Pettibone, safety 
inspector of Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland, and form- 
erly district inspector of the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany. In connection with this address Mr. Pettibone illus- 
trated various safety devices by the use of lantern slides. 
Using the ratios published in 1908 by the United States 
Bureau of Labor the speaker estimated that there were ap- 
proximately 40,000 fatal accidents last year, adding that 
conservative estimates give 500,000 as the number of non- 
fatal accidents. He considered that 50 per cent. of these 
are preventable. “The greatest problems to-day before the 
engineering profession in all of its phases of work are 
higher efficiency and reduction of waste,” said Mr. Petti- 
bone. 


Machinery a Prolific Cause f Accidents 


The safety problem he divided roughly into three parts, 
viz.: machinery (installation and design), power equip- 
ment and construction. Machinery was referred to as a 
very prolific cause of accidents, most of which may be 
traced to the following dangerous mechanical elements 
which are found in- machinery and its appliances: First, 
all engaging gears, rolls and drums; second, shafting and 
spindles and all couplings or all projections thereon, or 
upon reciprocating or other revolving parts of machines; 
third, belts, bands and driving chains; fourth, the spaces 
between fixed and moving. parts of any machine or be- 
tween the latter and structures near it, leaving insufficient 
working clearance; fifth, flywheels and balance wheels; 
sixth, counterweights and other suspensions. 

“It has been estimated,” said the speaker, “that project- 
ing set screws yearly cause 1500 accidents. In every case 
they should be eliminated or guarded. Shafting couplings 
should have perfectly smooth surfaces and where face 
couplings are used the flanges ought to be projected suffici- 
ently to cover the bolt heads atid nuts. It is, however, not 
necessary for a shaft to have projections to be dangerous. 
Men ‘are constantly being wound around perfectly smooth 
shafts. It is, of course, impossible to cover all shafting and 
pulleys but they should be guarded wherever men are re- 
quired to work around them while they are in motion. 

“One needs but to follow up accidents in any large plant 
to be convinced that gears are dangerous, regardless of 
their location. We have also learned that no gear is prop- 
erly guarded unless it is completely enclosed. 

“The most difficult problems in machine protection are 
those encountered in guarding special machines. Not to 
decrease production and not to hamper. operation in guard- 
ing machinery are very important features which merit 
careful study. No guard or safety device that ultimately 
limits production can be considered entirely satisfactory. 
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I believe that there does not exist a piece of machinery 
which cannot be well protected if we devote to it our care- 
ful consideration, ingenuity and engineering skill. 


Safeguarding Boiler Operation 


“The dangers incidental to the operation of boilers have 
been so generally recognized that their construction and 
operation have been prescribed by law. Undoubtedly the 
best protection is a periodical inspection by competent in- 
spectors. To prevent explosion I should consider the use 
of non-return valves second only to safety valves. A non- 
return valve is placed on each boiler in the outlet to the 
header, and is so constructed that it will automatically close 
when there is a difference of from 3 to 5 lb. between header 
pressure and boiler pressure. In the event of the breaking 
of a tube in one boiler the valve prevents the rushing of 
steam from the rest of the battery into the boiler and also 
precludes the possibility of putting a boiler on the line 
before it is up to or above header pressure. Next to ex- 
plosions the most serious accidents are caused by the en- 
trance of return feed water or steam into a boiler while 
men are within making repairs. Such accidents can best 
be prevented by the locking of the valves, allowing the 
men within the boiler to keep the key.” 


Motor Accidents 


While explaining the various appliances for safe guard- 
ing engines Mr. Pettibone stated that statistics show that 
accidents from bursting flywheels yearly exceed by 30 per 
cent. those from boiler explosions. “A condition parallel 
to the overspeeding of an engine and the bursting of fly- 
wheels is possible in certain types of motors,’ Mr. Petti- 
bone said. “If through some accident the shunt field cur- 
rent of the shunt or compound wound motor is open and 
the motor is not instantly disconnected ftom the line, the 
motor may attain a dangerous peripheral speed which may 
burst the armature. Recently the Electric Controller & 
Mfg. Company put on the market a balanced protected 
relay to protect these types of motors.” The speaker stated 
that the problem of stopping the prime mover from a dis- 
tance is more easily accomplished when it is a motor than 
when it is an engine. He explained various ways in which 
push button motor stops may’ be installed where automatic 
starters are not used. 

Passing to accidents in construction work, Mr. Pettibone 
said: “No accident list is complete without a generous con- 
tribution from’ ladders. German statistics attribute 20 per 
cent. of all industrial accidents to falls from ladders. It is 
possible in many cases to replace a ladder with a stairway 
which workmen can ascend and descend without risk. Fre- 
quently lack of space precludes the substitution of a stair- 
way, and a vertical ladder seems to furnish the only pos- 
sible solution. To meet this condition a safety cage has 
been designed. The cage consists of seven parallel bars 
held in position by circular bands, making in effect a tube 
with an interior diameter of 27 in. inside of which work- 
men climb. The cage is particularly advantageous at blast 
furnaces where the presence of gas affords an added 
element of danger.” 

In explaining the various devices -for safeguarding 
cranes Mr. Pettibone stated that probably no single type of 
equipment has undergone so many changes in design to 
comply with safety requirements as have cranes in the last 
five years. 


The tenth annual dinner of the -Traffic Club of Pitts- 
burgh is to be held in,the Fort Pitt Hotel this (Thursday) 
evening, precedéd by a reception. The following speakers 
are to be heard: Charles A. Prouty, chairman Interstate 
Commerce Commission; E. T. Jeffrey, chairman Denver 
& Rio Grande Railroad and president Western Pacific 
Railroad; Burns D. Caldwell, president. Wells, Fargo & 
Co. F. A. Ogden, general freight agent Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Company, is president of the club and will be 
toastmaster at the dinner. 


The Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bethlehem, Pa., 
last week finished'a steel casting weighing 260;000 Ib., 
which will be used as a platen for ‘a ‘Yo,o00-ton forging 
press for the Carnegie Steel Company. This is the largest 
steel casting so far made in this country. The total steel 
poured was about 300,000 Ib., but the gates and risers took 
about 40,000 Ib. 








A New Specification for Steel Rails 


Adopted by the American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association at Its Chicago Meeting— 


The Latest Views of Railroad Experts 


The most important outcome of the meeting of the American Railway Engineering Association held at 
Chicago March 19-21 was the adoption of a specification for steel rails which had been recommended by the 
association’s Committee on Rail. This specification now goes to the American Railway Association, which holds 
its annual meeting in New York May 15. Its preparation had been referred by the latter organization, the mem- 
bership of which is composed of executive officers of the railroads, to the American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation, whose members are chiefly representatives of the engineering staffs of the railroad companies. The 
committee has been guided in part in its work by the investigations of Max H. Wickhorst, who has devoted 
himself exclusively to such research in the past two years. The new specification, which is printed below, 
embodies the more stringent requirements in the testing of rail steel which are being imposed as the result of 
the latest investigations of rail failures. It will be noticed, for example, that test pieces are taken from 
three ingots from each open hearth heat—the second, middle and last full ingot of the heat. Below are given, 
first the report of the Committee on Rail, and second, the proposed specification. It will be seen by the. former 
that representatives of the rail manufacturers committee were present at the meeting held in New York last 





November. 


Report of Rail Committee 


During 1911, meetings were held at Chicago, March 20, 
1911; Atlantic City, June 29, 1911; Chicago November 14, 
1911; New York, November 23 and 24, 1911; New York, 
February 13, 1912. At the meeting held in New York, No- 
vember 23 and 24, representatives of the Manufacturers’ 
Committee were also presegt. In addition to the above 
meetings several meetings of the sub-committees were also 
held. Reports have been submitted during the year, as a 
part of the Rail Committee’s work, as follows: 

(A) A Study of Seventeen Good Service Rails, by 
Robert Trimble and W. C. Cushing, with notes by M. H. 
Wickhorst. These rails contained carbon within or a lit- 
tle above the usual limit for 85-lb. rails, namely, 0.45 to 
0.55. With this carbon the phosphorus was close to 0.10 
or above, the manganese was mostly within the usual limits 
of 0.80 to 1.10. Some of the rails were of fairly uniform 
composition throughout the section as indicated by the etch- 
ing, but others were more or less segregated. This study 
did not perhaps lead to any very definite results, but indi- 
cates that under some conditions segregated rails high in 
phosphorus, and possibly also in carbon, may give long 
service, although it does not define these conditions either 
of track or material. 

(B and C) Rail Failure Statistics for the Year End- 
ing October 31, 1910, and Segregation and Other Rail 
Properties as Influenced by the Size of Ingot, by M. H. 
Wickhorst. Mr. Cushing made a study of the Rail Failure 
Statistics and below are his comments on the subject: 


(1) Study of these general statistics does not furnish- 


accurate and specific information so as to determine the 
value of different sections of rail, because: 


(a) The conditions of traffic are different. 

(b) The conditions of roadbed are different. 

(c) The conditions of ingot making and rolling prac- 
tice are so different that the quality of the material varies 
widely, and, at the present time, this difference in quality 
of the material eliminates differences in section; never- 
theless, when the time comes that the difference in quality 
of material will be less, the influence of the section will be 
more apparent, for there is no doubt that one section is 
stiffer and stronger than another according to the distri- 
bution of the material. Inasmuch as we are endeavor- 
ing to eliminate the differences in quality of material and 
bring it to a high state of perfection, we should not, in the 
meantime, lose sight of the desirable features of the rail 
section, but keep them constantly in mind, so that when we 
arrive at a good quality of metal we will also have a de- 
sirable rail section. 

(2) A study of these general statistics tends to dis- 
close unusual results, and were it not for their compilation 
we would not have much information relative to the dif- 





ference between Bessemer and open-hearth steel and con- 
cerning the various alloys. 

(3) The general statistics are also important, in 
showing a relation between broken rails and failure of 
head, web and base. 

(4) Their tabulation discloses the difference between 
steel companies when the sections and chemical compo- 
sition are practically the same. 


A Study of Bessemer Rails 


The report by Mr. Wickhorst covers an investigation 
made at the South Works of the Illinois Steel Company, 
to throw light on’ the relation of the size of ingots of 
Bessemer rail steel to the segregation of the metalloids, 
locations of pipes and blow holes, and the properties of 
the rails. This investigation showed that under the condi- 
tions of the tests, the carbon, phosphorus and sulphur col- 
lected or segregated toward the interior and upper part of 
the ingot and that, in a general way, such segregation in- 
creased as the size of the ingot increased. The manga- 
nese also segregated some, but to a much smaller extent, 
while the silicon showed little or no tendency to segregate. 

The elements which segregated as described also showed 
a lowering in the top part of the ingot, below the average 
composition of the steel, and this lowering extended down- 
ward along the sides of the ingot. The “negative” segre- 
gation increased in general as the size of the ingot in- 
creased and also extended down further along the sides of 
the ingot. There was also a region of negative segregation 
in the interior and lower part of the ingot, but the low- 
ering of the elements was not as great in this region. 

This investigation also indicated that the material was 
distributed in the rail bar about the same, relatively, as it 
was in the ingot from which the rail bar had been rolled. 

(D) Tests of Rail Steel Ingots and Derivative Shapes 
Made at Watertown Arsenal, being a review by M. H. 
Wickhorst of the report published by the Watertown Ar- 
senal. 

This report covers a digest and analysis of the govern- 
ment investigation at the Watertown Arsenal of rail steel 
ingots and derivative shapes as embodied in the Report of 
Tests of Metals, etc., made at the Watertown Arsenal for 
the year 1909. The work indicated. that the interior cav- 
ities of an ingot cooled directly after pouring are about the 
same or slightly less than in a similar ingot placed in the 
soaking pit and then cooled. This same result was also 
indicated as true of blooms made from such ingots. It 
was shown that almost the full tensile strength and duc- 
tility of the metal of the lower part of the ingot were 
obtained by rolling to about one-tenth of the original cross- 
section, but with the metal of the upper part of the ingot 
it was necessary to reduce the cross-section to one-twenty- 
fifth or less of the original amount. 
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A great many etchings were made and it was shown 
that the structure of the cross-section as developed by 
etching varies, from the top to the bottom of the ingot and 
that each structure finds its counterpart in succeeding 
shapes and at about the same proportionate distance from 
the top end. It was also shown that the structure was 
considerably altered by changing the position in which the 
ingot was allowed to cool, as for instance allowing it to 
cool on its side after stripping. 


Rolling Temperature and Rail Quality 


(E) Influence of Rolling Temperature on the Prop- 
erties of Bessemer Rails, by M. H. Wickhorst. 


This report covers an investigation made at the works 
of the Carnegie Steel Company to determine the influence 
of the temperature of rolling on the properties of Besse- 
mer rails. This work indicated that the ductility and de- 
flection in the drop test were influenced little, if any, by 
the rolling temperature. The number of blows that it 
took to break the rails in the drop test was uninfluenced 
by the temperature of rolling. The yield point and tenside 
strength in the tension tests were influénced little, if any. 
The elongation in the tension test decreased some as the 
temperature increased. The influence of temperature 
showed most prominently in the tension test, in the reduc- 
tion of area, which decreased as the temperature of roll- 
ing increased. The size of the grain, as shown by the 
microscope, increased as the temperature increased. In 
this report it is also pointed out that the ductility in the 
drop test with the head of the rail in tension more nearly 
indicates the ductility of the interior metal as measured 
in the tension test, than does the ductility in the drop test 
with the base of the rail in tension, which is usual in in- 
spection work. 


Each report mentioned above gives a short summary 
of the matter contained in it, but the main principles that 
seem to have been brought out by the year’s work are 
brought out in the brief reviews above. 


The general plan of research work during the year has 
been to direct attention to some one item which enters as 
a factor in the properties of the finished rail and attempt to 
obtain definite information concerning its influence by the 
experimental method of obtaining as great a range as 
practicable in the one item under consideration, but leav- 
ing all other conditions as near alike as obtainable in the 
several experiments. It is thus hoped to establish in the 
course of time the metallurgical principles and laws that 
apply to the manufacture of steel rails. 


The following subjects were assigned for IQII: 


(1) Recommend changes in the specifications for steel 
rails. Considerable work has been done during the past 
year in the preparation of specifications, and the specifica- 
tions submitted herewith are recommended by the commit- 
tee. Some paragraphs, such as Nos. 5, 6, 14 and 15, are 
not to be considered as final, it being thought that the 
committee did not have sufficient information in its pos- 
session to make these sections in the specifications man- 
datory. One of the sections in question, No. 14, refers to 
the ductility test. The requirements, in the specifications, 
for ductility are somewhat lower than some members of 
the committee think desirable, and it is hoped that suffi- 
cient information will be obtained during the coming year 
to enable the committee to make some revision in these 
respects. Paragraph No. 15, referring to deflections as a 
method of classifying rails, is also tentative. It is the in- 
tention when sufficient data is at hand to prescribe maxi- 
mum and minimum limits for deflections under the drop 
test. 


(2) Present recommendations on standard rail sec- 
tions. The committee reports progress. 


(3) Continue investigation of the breakage and failure 
of rails and present summary of conclusions drawn from 
reports received. Bulletin No. 137 contains the rail failure 
statistics for the year ending October 31, 1910, and the con- 
clusions in regard to the matter are presented in that re- 
port. 

(4) ‘Report on the results obtained from the use of 


open-hearth and special alloy steel rails, and the chemical 
composition of such rails. Bulletin No. 137, referred to 


above, containing the report of the rail failure statistics, 
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also gives all the information that the committee has in 
regard to open-hearth and special alloy steel rails. 

In regard to the remaining part of the outline of work 
for the year 1911, the committee reports no progress. 

The committee desires to call attention to the valuable 
services rendered by M. H. Wickhorst, engineer of tests for 
the committee. Mr. Wickhorst has succeeded in winning 
the confidence of the manufacturers and has thereby suc- 
ceded in securing their co-operation in the work which is 
being done. Considerable light has been thrown upon the 
subject by these investigations of Mr. Wickhorst, and it is 
hoped that in the future considerable good will be accom- 
plished as a result of the investigations. 


Co-operation of Rail Manufacturers 


The committee desires to acknowledge the very gener- 
ous maner in which the various ,rail manufacturers have 
offered us the material and facilities of their mills to carry 
on this research work. The condition of co-operation that 
we are working under is very gratifying and, it would 
seem, must work toward the best interests of the railways, 
the steel mills and the general public. 

The committee recommends the following lines for in- 
vestigation during the coming year: 

(1) Recommend changes in specifications for steel 
rails. 

(2) Present recommendations on standard rail sec- 
tions. 

(3) Continue investigation of the breakage and failure 
of rails and present summary of conclusions drawn from 
reports received. 

(4) Report on the results obtained from the use of 
open-hearth and special alloy steel rails, and the chemical 
composition of such rails. 

(5) Present reports on the results of tests made on the 
various kinds of rail in conjunction with the manufacturers’ 
committee on the revolving machine at South Chicago. 

(6) Report on standard drilling for rails. 

SPECIAL INVESTIGATIONS BY Mr. WICKHORST. 

(1) Test open-hearth steel in ingots of various sizes. 

(2) Influence of height of ingot with usual cross- 
section— 

(a) Bessemer steel ; 
(b) Open-hearth steel. 

(3) Influence of temperature of rolling on high carbon 
open-hearth steel. 

(4) Drop tests. Influence of temperature of test piece 
on ductility and deflection in drop test. 

(5) Tests with reciprocating machine, especially to de- 
termine influence of interior segregation. 

(6) Influence of titaninum— 

(a) Bessemer steel ; 
(b) Open-hearth steel. 

(7) Influence of thickness of mold on segregation and 

cavities, cast in sand and in molds of varying thickness— 
(a) Bessemer steel; 
(b) Open-hearth steel. 

(8) Influence of methods of cooling on the cooling 
beds, especially with high carbon steels; also the effects of 
cold straightening. 

(9) Influence of the temperature of the liquid steel 
when poured into molds. 

(10) Experiments with methods of casting ingots for 
improvements as regards blow holes, pipes, etc. 

(11) Drop Tests, Permanent Set, Ductility, etc, 

(a) Influence of carbon. 

(b) Influence of phosphorus. 

(c) Influence of manganese. 

(d) Influence of span of supports. 

(e) Influence of moment of inertia. 
The report is signed by Chas. S. Churchill, chairman; R. 
Montfort, vice-chairman; E. B. Ashby, J. A. Atwood, A. S. 
Baldwin, J. B. Berry, M. L. Byers, W.-C. Cushing, F. A. 
Delano, P. H. Dudley, C. H. Ewing, C. W. Huntington, 
John D. Isaacs, Thos. H. Johnson, Howard G. Kelly, C. A. 


Morse, George W. Kittredge, J. T. Richards, J. P. Snow, 
A. W. Thompson, Robert Trimble, M. H. Wickhorst. 
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Specifications for Carbon Steel Rails 


INSPECTION. 
Access to Works. 

1. Inspectors representing the purchaser shall have free 
entry to the works of the manufacturer at all times while 
the contract is being executed, and shall have all reasonable 
facilities afforded them by the manufacturer to satisfy them 
that the rails have been made in accordance with the terms 
of the specifications. 

Place for Tests. 

2. All tests and inspections shall be made at the place 
of manufacture, prior to shipment, and shall be so con- 
ducted as not to interfere unnecessarily with the operation 
of the mill. 

MATERIAL. 


3. The material shall be steel made by the Bessemer or 
Open-Hearth process provided by the contract. 
CHEMICAL REQUIREMENTS. 


Chemical Composition. 

4. The chemical composition of the steel from which 
the rails are rolled, determined as prescribed in Section 7, 
shall be within the following limits : 


For Bessemer Process. For Open-Hearth Process. 
70 Ib 70 Ib 


. 70 Ib. 
and over, but 85-1001b. andover, but 85-100 Ib. 


Elements. under 85 Ib. inclusive. under 85 1b. inclusive. 
NS ee ey 0.40 t0 0.50 0.4510 0.55 0.53 to 0.66 0.63 to 0.76 
Manganese ...... 0.80 to 1.10 0.80to 1.10 076010 0.90 0.60 to 0.90 
Silicon not to ex- 

Se 65a kd4ke pn 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 
Phosphorus not to 


SMO bce cusess 0.10 0.10 0.04 0.04 


Modification of Carbon for Low Phosphorus. 

5. When the material used at any mill is such that the 
average phosphorus content of the ingot metal used in the 
Bessemer process is running below 0.08 and in the Open- 
Hearth process is running below 0.03, and if it seems mutu- 
ally desirable, the carbon may be increased at the rate of 
0.035 for each 0.01 that the phosphorus content of the ingot 
metal used averages below 0.08 for Bessemer steel, or 0.03 
for Open-Hearth steel. 

Average Carbon. 

6. It is desired that the percentage of carbon in an 
entire order of rails shall average as high as the mean per- 
centage between the upper and lower limits specified. 
Analyses. 

7. In order to ascertain whether the chemical composi- 
tion is in accordance with the requirements, analyses shall 
be furnished as follows: 

(a) For Bessemer process the manufacturer shall fur- 
nish to the inspector, daily, carbon determinations for each 
heat before the rails are shipped, and two chemical analyses 
every twenty-four hours representing the average of the 
elements, carbon, manganese, silicon, phosphorus and sul- 
phur contained in the steel, one for each day and night turn 
respectively. These analyses shall be made on drillings 
taken from the ladle test ingot not less than one-eighth inch 
beneath the surface. 

(b) For Open-Hearth process, the makers shall furnish 
the inspectors with a chemical analysis of the elements, 
carbon, manganese, silicon, phosphorus and sulphur, for 
each heat. 

(c) On request of the inspector, the manufacturer shall 
furnish drillings from the test ingot for check analyses. 


PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS. 
Physical Qualities. 

8. Tests shall be made to determine: 

(a) Ductibility or toughness as opposed to brittleness, 

(b) Soundness. 

Method of Testing. 

9. The physical qualities shall be determined by the 
drop test. 

Drop Testing Machine. 

10. The drop testing machine used shall be the standard 
of the American Railway Engineering Association. 

(a) The tup shall weigh 2000 Ib., and have a striking 
face with a radius of five inches. 

(b) The anvil block shall weigh 20,000 lb., and be ‘sup- 
ported on springs. 

(c) The supports for the test pieces shall be spaced 3 
ft. between centers and shall be a part of, and firmly se- 
cured to the anvil. The bearing surfaces of the supports 
shall have a radius of 5 in. 
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Pieces for Drop Test. 

11. Drop tésts shall be made on pieces of rail not less 
than 4 ft. and not more than 6 ft. long. These test pieces 
shall be cut from the top end of the top rail of the ingot, 
and marked on the base or head with gage marks 1 in. apart 
for 3 in. each side of the center of the test piece, for meas- 
uring the ductility of the ractal. 


Temperature of Test Pieces. 
12. The temperature of the test pieces shall be be- 
tween 60 and 100 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Height of Drop. 

13. The test piece shall, at the option of the inspector, 
be placed head or base upwards on the supports, and be 
subjected to impact of the tup falling free from the follow- 
ing heights: 


MM ain odie p cles a ae sla ne Oa ate ¢ 10 ft. 
For 60, 85 and 90-Ib. rail..........0..085 17 ft. 
INE MEME OCS bo wine ose aviais Bee SeHS.8 18 ft. 


Elongation or Ductility. 

14. Under these impacts the rail under one or more 
blows shall show at least 6 per cent. elongation for 1_in., 
or 5 per cent. each for two consecutive inches of the 6 in. 
scale, marked as described in Section II. 

Permanent Set. 

15. It is desired that the permanent set after one blow 
under the drop test shall not exceed that in the following 
table, and a record shall be made of this information. 


Permanent set, 
measured by mid- 


Rai] dle ordinate in inches 
in a length of 3 ft. 

Weight Moment Bessemer .-H, 

Section per yard of inertia process process 
A.R.A.-A 100 48.94 1.65 1.45 
4.R.A.-B 100 41.30 2.05 1.80 
A.R.A.-A 90 38.70 1.99 1.65 
A.R.A.-B 90 32.30 2.20 2.00 
A.R.A.-A 80 28.80 2.85 2.45 
A.R.A.-B 80 25.00 3.15 2.85 
A.R.A.-A 70 21.05 3.50 3.10 
A.R.A.-B 70 18.60 3.85 3.50 


Test to Destruction. 

16. The test pieces which do not break under the first 
or subsequent blows, shall be nicked and broken, to deter- 
mine whether the interior metal is sound. 


Bessemer Process Drop Tests. 

17. One piece shall be tested from each heat of Bes- 
semer steel. . 

(a) If the test piece does not break at the first blow 
and shows the required elongation (Section 14), all of the 
rails of the heat shall be accepted, provided that the test 
piece when nicked and broken does not show interior 
defect. , 

(b) If the piece breaks at the first blow, or does not 
show the required elongation (Section 14), or if the test 
piece shows the required elongation but when nicked and 
broken shows interior defect, all of the top rails from that 
heat shall be rejected. 

(c) <A second test shall then be made of a test piece 
selected by the inspector from the top end of any second 
rail of the same heat, preferably of the same ingot. If the 
test piece does not break at the first blow, and shows the 
required elongation (Section 14), all of the remainder of 
the rails of the heat shall be accepted, provided that the 
test piece when nicked and broken does not show interior 
defect. 

(d) If the piece breaks at the first blow, or does not 
show the required elongation (Section 14), or if the piece 
shows the required elongation but when nicked and broken 
shows interior defect, all of the second rails from that heat 
shall be rejected. 

(e) A third test shall then be made of a test. piece 
selected by the inspector from the top end of any third rail 
of the same heat, preferably of the same ingot. If the test 
piece does not break at the first blow and shows the re- 
quired elongation (Section 14), all of the remainder of the 
rails of the heat shall be accepted, provided that the test 
piece when nicked and broken does not show interior 
defect. 

(f) If the piece breaks at the first blow, or does not 
show the required elongation (Section 14), or if the piece 
shows the required elongation but when nicked and broken 
shows interior defect, all of the remainder of the rails 
from that heat shall be rejected. 
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Open-Hearth Process Drop Tests. 

18. Test pieces shall be selected from the second, mid- 
dle ard last full ingot of each Open-Hearth heat. 

(a) If two of these test pieces do not break at the 
first blow and show the required elongation (Section 14), 
all of the rails of the heat shall be accepted, provided that 
these test pieces when nicked and broken do not show in- 
terior defect. 

(b) If two of the test pieces break at the first blow, or. 
do not show the required elongation, or if any of the pieces 
that have been tested under the drop when nicked and 
broken show interior defect, all of the top rails from that 
heat shall be rejected. 

(c) Second tests shall then be made from three tests 
pieces selected by the inspector from the top end of any 
second rails of the same heat, preferably of the same ingots. 
[f two of these test pieces do not break at the first blow 
and show the required elongation (Section 14), all of the 
remainder of the rails of the heat shall be accepted, pro- 
vided that the pieces that have been tested under the drop 
when nicked and broken do not show interior defect. 

(b) If two of these test pieces break at the first blow 
or do not show the required elongation (Section 14), or if 
any of the pieces that have been tested under the drop when 
nicked and broken show interior defect, all of the second 
rails of the heat shall be rejected. 

(e) Third tests shall then be made from three test 
pieces selected by the inspector from the top end of any 
third rails of the same heat, preferably of the same in- 
gots. If two of these test pieces do not break at the first 
blow, and show the required elongation (Section 14), all 
of the remainder of the rails of the heat shall be accepted, 
provided that the pieces that have been tested under the 
drop when nicked and broken do not show interior defect. 

(f) If two of these test pieces break at the first blow 
or do not show the required elongation (Section 14) or if 
any of the pieces, that have been tested under the drop 
when nicked and broken show interior defect, all of the 
remainder of the rails from that heat shall be rejected. 

No. 1 Rails. 

_ 19. No. 1 classification rails shall be free from in- 
jurious defects and flaws of all kinds. 

No. 2 Rails. 

20. (a) Rails, which, by reason of surface imper- 
fections, or for causes mentioned in Section 30 hereof, are 
not classed as No. 1 rails, will be accepted as No. 2 rails, 
but No. 2 rails which contain imperfections in such num- 
ber or of such character as will, in the judgment of the in- 
spector, render them unfit for recognized No. 2 uses, will 
not be accepted for shipment. 

(b) No. 2 rails to the extent of 5 per cent. of the 
whole order will be received. All rails accepted as No. 2 
rails shall have the ends painted white and shall have two 
prick punch marks on the side of the web near the heat num- 
ber near the end of the rail, so placed as not to be covered 
by the splice bars. 


DETAILS OF MANUFACTURE. 
Quality of Manufacture. 

21. The entire process of manufacture shall be in ac- 
cordance with the best current state of the art. 
Bled Ingots. 

22. Bled ingots shal! not be used. 

Discard. 

23. There shall be sheared from the end of the bloom, 
formed from the top of the ingot, sufficient metal to secure 
sourd rails: 

Lengths. 

24. The standard length of rails shall be 33 ft., at a 
temperature of 60 deg. Fahr. Ten per cent. of the entire 
order will be accepted in shorter lengths varying by 1 ft. 
from 32 ft. to 25 ft. A variation of % in. from the 
specified lengths will be allowed. No. 1 rails less than 33 
ft. long shall be painted green on both ends. . 
Shrinkage. 

25. The number of passes and speed of train shall be 
so regulated that on leaving the rolls at the final pass, the 
temperature of the rail will not exceed that which requires 
a shrinkage allowance at the hot saws, for a rail 33 ft. in 
length and of 100 Ib. section, of 634 in. and % in. less for 
each 10 Ib. decrease in section. 
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Cooling. 

26. The bars shall not be held for the purpose of re- 
ducing their temperature, nor shall any artificial means of 
cooling them be used after they leave the finishing pass. 
Rails, while on the cooling beds, shall be protected from 
snow and water. } 
Section, 

27. The section of rails shall conform as accurately as 
possible to the template furnished by the railroad company. 
A variation in height of 1-64 in. less or I-32 in. greater 
than the specified height, and 1-16 in. in width of flange, 
will be permitted; but no variation shall be allowed in the 
dimensions affecting the fit of the splice bars. 

Weight. 

28. The weight of the rails specified in the order shall 
be maintained as nearly as possible, after complying with 
the preceding Section. A variation of one-half of 1 per 
cent. from the calculated weight of section, as appiied to an 
entire order, will be allowed. 

Payment. 

29. Rails accepted will be paid for according to actual 
weights. 
Straightening. 

30. The hot straightening shall be carefully done, so 
that gagging under the cold presses will be reduced to a 
minimum. Any rail coming to the straightening presses 
showing sharp kinks or greater camber than that indi- 
cated by a middle ordinate of 4 inches in 33 feet, for A. R. 
A. type of sections, or 5 inches for A. S. C. E. type of sec- 
The distance 
between the supports of rails in the straightening presses 
shall not be less’ than 42 inches. The supports shall have 
flat surfaces and be out of wind. 

Drilling. 

31. Circular holes for joint bolts shall be drilled to 
conform accurately in every respect to the drawing and di- 
mensions furnished by the railroad company. 

Finishing. 

32. (a) All rails shall be smooth on the heads, 
straight in line and surface, and without any twists, waves 
or kinks. They shall be sawed square at the ends, a vari- 
ation of not more than 1-32 in. being allowed; and burrs 
shall be carefully removed. 

(b) Rails improperly drilled or straightened, or from 
which the burrs have not been removed, shall be rejected, 
but may be accepted after being properly finished. 


Branding. 

33. The name of the manufacturer, the weight and type 
of rail, and the month and year of manufacture shall be 
rolled in raised letters and figures on the side of the web. 
The number of the heat and a letter indicating the portion 
of the ingot from which the rail was made shall be plainly 
stamped on the web of each rail, where it will not be 
covered by the splice bars. The top rails shall be lettered 
“A” and the succeding ones “B,” “C,” “D,” etc, con- 
secutively ; but in case of a top discard of twenty or more 
per cent., the letter “A” will be omitted. Open-Hearth 
rails shall be branded or stamped “O. H.” All markings of 
rails shall be done so effectively that the marks may be 
read as long as the rails are in service. 


Separate Classes. 

34. All classes of rails shall be kept separate from each 
other. 
Loading. 

35. All rails shall be loaded in the presetice of the in- 
spector. ; 


The receivers of the Lucknow Iron & Steel Company 
have sold the personal property, censisting of crude and 
finished. materials at the Manatawney rolling mill, which 
was being operated under lease from the Pine Iron Works, 
Pine Forge, Pa., to the Brandywine Mfg. Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The officers of the Pine Iron Works have 
also leased the mill property to the Brandywine Mfg. 
Company, which will place it in full operation as soon as 
repairs are completed. 


The Heine Safety Boiler Company, St. Louis, has 
elected E. D. Meier, president; H. C. Meinholtz, first vice- 
president; E. C. Meier, second vice-president; T. G. Meier, 
treasurer; E. R. Fish, secretary. 
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Second Conference on Rails 


A Smaller Committee Will Make Definite 
Recommendations 


The joint committee of railroad executive officers and 
presidents of steel companies, appointed at the conference 
held at the call of Chairman Gary of the United States 
Steel Corporation on February 15, met in New York at 
the offices of the American Railway Association, March 
21. The railroad representatives on this committee, all of 
whom were present or represented at the meeting except 
President Delano, are the following: 


Danie] Willard, president Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

H. Mudge, president Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway. 

W. G. Besler, vice-president and general manager Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey. 
> L. Peck, general manager Pennsylvania Lines West of Pitts- 
ur, 

T. E. Clarke, general superintendent Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad. 

Fairfax Harrison, president Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Railway. 

B. F. Bush, president Missouri Pacific Railway. 

J. Kruttschnitt, director of maintenance and operation, Union 
and Southern Pacific systems. 
&. E. Byram, vice-president Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
roa 

L. F. Loree, president Delaware & Hudson Company. 

A. W. Sullivan, formerly general manager Missouri 
Railway. 

Stayvesant Fish, director Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway. 

W. C. Brown, president New York Central Lines. 

F. A. Delano, president Wabash Railroad. 


The steel company representatives in addition to Judge 
Gary, all of whom were present except President Schwab, 
are named below: 


Pacific 


pe A. Farrell, president United States Steel Corporation. 
. J. Buffington, president Illinois Steel Company. 
E. A. S. Clarke, president Lackawanna Steel Company. 


George G. Crawford, president Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company. 


A. C. Dinkey, president Carnegie Steel Company. 

E. C. Felton, president Pennsylvania Steel Company. 

C. S. Price, president Cambria Steel Company. 

C. M. Schwab, president Bethlehem Steel Company. 

J. F. Welborn, president Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. 

F. W. Wood, president Maryland Steel Company. 

Several hours were spent in discussing the matters 
which had been referred to the committee and the lines 
on which its work might best be conducted. The remarks 
of some of the speakers showed the great diversity in track 
conditions as well as the diversity in practice in the mills, 
indicating how impossible it is to represent with any accu- 
racy the status of the rail problem by general statements. 
It appeared, for example, that differentiation between the 
service of Bessemer and open-hearth rails had not been 
carefully observed in some statements made on behalf of 
the railroads. The discussion was in the best spirit and 
showed a disposition on both sides to recognize the mutual 
responsibility of the railroads and the steel manufacturers. 
The following statement was given out by President Wil- 
lard, of the Baltimore & Ohio, chairman of the executive 
committee of the American Railway Association, and 
Judge Gary, representing the manufacturers: 

“A meeting of the joint committee heretofore appointed 
by the railroad companies and manufacturers at the meet- 
ing held February 15 was in session during the entire day. 
A full and frank discussion of the questions relating to the 
character and wearing qualities of rails was had and the 
opinions of experts received and considered. The ques- 
tions of mill practice in manufacturing rails and usage of 
the rails in tracks were discussed and it was conceded that 
improvements can and ought to be made by both sides. 
Every reasonable effort will promptly be made in this di- 
rection. 

“Important facts were gathered together and much 
benefit will be derived as the result of the meeting. Be- 
fore adjournment a sub-committee of six was appointed 
consisting of three representatives of the railroad com- 
panies and three representatives of the manufacturers to 
consider the whole subject matter and report their con- 
clusions and recommendations at a future meeting of the 
general committee.to be called by the chairman.” 

The committee of six referred to above was not ac- 
tually appointed at the meeting, but Mr. Willard was 
empowered to name three members on behalf of the rail- 
roads and Judge Gary to designate three representatives 
of the rail manufacturers. 
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The Lake Ore Rebate Cases 


The suits brought by the Federal Government against 
several railroads and dock companies and individuals, 


. growing-out of rebating ore-handling charges at Lake Erie 


ports, were disposed of by Judge Killits in the Federal 
Court in Cleveland March 23. Following the recommen- 
dation of the Interstate Commerce Commission, fines 
amounting to $123,000 were imposed on several railroads 
and dock companies and indictments against three indi- 
viduals—R. L. Ireland and Dan R. Hanna of M. A. Hanna 
& Co., and D. T. McCabe, fourth vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad—were quashed. Fines were im- 
posed as follows: Pennsylvania Railroad, $30,000; Ohio 
& Western Pennsylvania Railroad, $10,000; Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railroad, $20,000; Union Dock Com- 
pany, $7,000; Ashtabula Dock Company, $6,000; Pittsburgh 
& Conneaut Dock Company, $17,000; Ressemer & Lake Erie 
Railroad, $30,000; New York, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
road, $3,000. 

On February 1 last the cases were brought before 
Judge Killits and pleas of “not guilty” were filed, counsel 
reserving the right to withdraw the pleas within two weeks 
in case the defendants desired to file demurrers. At the 
request of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
was then considering the relations between the railroads 
and dock companies, an extension of time was granted. 

When the cases came up for final disposal a lengthy 
conference was held between the counsel for the Govern- 
ment and defendants, during which an agreement was ap- 
parently reached. Pleas of nolle contendere were made 
by defendant companies and the court ordered pleas of 
guilty to be entered. The court granted the request of 
the defendant companies that some of the counts be 
quashed and pleas of guilty were entered in the case of 
the other counts against the companies. After the pleas 
had been entered United States District Attorney U. G. 
Denman read a communication from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission recommending that the court agree 
to fine the corporations $20,000 each on their entering pleas 
of guilty and to dismiss the indictments against individuals. 
A communication read from Attorney General Wicker- 
sham advised that the recommendation be followed. The 
cases against the Angeline Dock Company and the Maho- 
ning & Shenango Dock Company were dismissed because 
those companies were dissolved before the indictments 
were returned. 

The indictments were returned April 26, 1911, against 
18 corporations and three individuals on the charge that 
the rebates complained of were a conspiracy in violation 
of the Elkins law. The cases were brought to insure the 
enforcement of published ore shipping rates. 

The rebating charges grew out of conditions in ore 
handling that existed prior to 1909, when, it was under- 
stood, the rebating practice was discontinued. The ore 
docks are owned by railroads and are operated by inde- 
pendent companies. The Government claimed that rail- 
roads paid excessive rates to the dock companies for un- 
loading ore and that the latter rebated a portion of this 
money to the ore consumers. 

Owing to the introduction of improvements in ore- 
handling machinery, the cost of handling ore had been 
materially reduced, and it was the contention of the rail- 
roads and dock companies that the consumer got the 
benefit of the reduced cost of handling in the way of 
rebates. It was denied that any discrimination was shown 
in these rebates and that the violation of the law was 
only technical. Rebates were finally discontinued andthe 
rates were reduced. 


As indicating that the amount of freight being handled 
by the railroads is increasing steadily, it is noted that on 
Saturday, March 23, the Philadelphia Division of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad handled &425 cars of freight, breaking 
all records for the movement of freight between Phila- 
delphia and Harrisburg. 


The Thomas Steel Company, Niles, Ohio, has reduced 
its capital stock from $500,000 to $10,000. This is one of 
the companies that was absorbed by the Brier Hill Steel 
Company and in the future will maintain only a nominal 
existence. 









Fundamentals in Efficient Manufacturing 


Observations Made at Meeting of the Efficiency Society 
in New York Regarding Administration, Production 


and Cost Keeping of 


Among the papers presented before the Efficiency So- 
ciety, which organized and held a two-day meeting in 
New York City on March 18 and 109, were three dealing 
respectively with the administrative, the production and 
the record and cost departments of industrial establish- 
ments. These papers were read by Melville W. Mix, presi- 
dent of the Dodge Mfg. Company, Mishawaka, Ind.; John 
Calder, manager of the Remington Typewriter Works, 
Ilion, N. Y., and Dr. Schuyler S. Wheeler, president of 
the Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J. Some of 
the main points brought out are briefly enumerated in the 
following notes: 

Mr. Mix discussed the efficiency of the administration. 
This, he said, reflects the efficiency of the dominating 
executive and the departments he represents. A greater 
percentage of inefficiency exists in the administrative heads 
of business, he continued, than in the factory and in the 
shop. The deficiencies of the administrative department 
he analyzed as follows: 

1. Failure of a business to secure adequate return. Fif- 
teen per cent. after deduction of fixed charges and main- 
tenance should be expected. A grave defect is that a 
business is operated for the benefit of the speculator rather 
than for the stockholder. 

2. Failure to build business for a permanent future. 
Some well-known trademarks, e. g., Steinway, Tiffany, 
Sapolio, Castoria, are in the nature of an investment 
rather than an operating expense in- publicity promotion. 
Failure to maintain proper standards is a breach of trust 
and is a far greater menace to capital than a slight lower- 
ing of the dividend rate. 

3. Failure to appreciate duty toward the public. It is 
a duty to place goods in the hands of the public at a rea- 
sonable price. Inefficiency of this sort leads to a demand 
for government ownership. The public should not stand 
for a higher price than that which will return a reasonable 
return and a reasonable wage. 

These deficiences are due to the lack of knowledge, 
intelligence, training, ability, judgment, character. The 
majority of executives are satisfied with ordinary results 
rather than eager to push ahead to unusual success. They 
content themselves with what others have done rather than 
to push ahead with some new idea, some new line of 
activity. 

Mr. Calder discussed production. Tracing the history 
of the division of labor from the days of Adam Smith, 
136 years ago, labor has shown little disposition to im- 
prove the trade. Little has been dorie in time study except 
in a few simple elementary instances. There are a variety 
of systems directed, as a whole, to obtain the greatest 
productive capacity. They are classed as divisional and 
departmental. The military or divisional system has its 
difficulty in human limitations as the plant grows. As to 
the functional system, in actual practice, shop manage- 
ment is an art and not a practice, Fred W. Taylor claims 
that the science of the industry should be developed, but 
the science applicable to cutting metals is not necessarily 
applicable to other lines, is not universal. The depart- 
mental system splits up the shop into units of suitable 
size, holding the heads of the departments strictly ac- 
countable for the best development. True scientific man- 
agement relates to facts and not to theories. 

The best type of shop system is evolved through the 
shop itself; a busy and prosperous administration should 
always be on the lookout for better methods. The best 
method is that which will co-ordinate the efforts of all 
and draw out and suitably reward all concerned, even the 
employers. Methods: 

a. Have a well considered system for all. 

. See that a perfect understanding of it exists. 
Make connections clear through a chart. 

. Have as little system and few forms as possible. 
. Do not treat system as a teacher. 
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. f. Do not fail to note cost of system. 

g. Be always on the lookout for improvement. 

Dr. Wheeler discussed the indispensability of accurate 
and reliable knowledge of costs in a competitive business. 
Some of the points brought out in his paper were the fol- 
lowing: Material must be represented by the actual value 
on the books; material and labor should be kept on a 
double entry system. If stage money, say, were supplied 
to foremen for their use in buying material from the store- 
rooms and in buying labor this would be an exact cost 
system. Miscellaneous or general expenses must be in- 
cluded and distributed to productive work. The total gen- 
eral expense for the month, say, should be found, and a 
distribution should be made, part on labor and part on 
material. The division should cover manufacturing and 
general expenses. One department is sometimes a greater 
expense than others. Some involve little floor space and 
small tools; others large floor space and large, expensive 
tools. The cost of selling should not be included in the 
value of material. 

A collection of memoranda of costs, each of which is 
estimated cost, or all that the foreman remembers to put 
on sheets, is the usual procedure, whether kept on tags 
or cards or in books or on sheets in the office. This is an 
attempt at single entry bookkeeping, an unstable method. 
There is far more danger in failure to keep material values 
straight than in failure to keep cash straight. 


Correction —On page 794 in the -article entitled 
“Wrought Iron, Steel and Corrosion” the expression 
“0.017 per cent manganese” is a stenographic error, the 
correct figure being 0.17 per cent. 


The American Iron &. Steel Institute plans to hold its 
special meeting for the consideration of papers relating to 
the scientific, statistical, welfare and other aspects of the 
iron and steel industries on Friday, May 17, in New York. 
It is intended to hold a banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel on the evening of that day and to devote Saturday 
to visiting conspicuous examples in the Metropolitan terri- 
tory of the application of iron and steel products, such as 
the terminal work now going on for the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad and the numerous tunnel propositions in New 
York. The annual meeting of the institute will be held 
May 6. 


No less that 31 motor-driven vehicles are wanted by 
the Fire Department of New York City. The advertise- 
ment covers 26 combination chemical and hose wagons, 
three wagons of the high-pressure type and two motor- 
driven hose wagons. They are intended particularly for 
the fire houses in the suburban districts. Each combina- 
chemical and hose wagon carries a 70-gal. chemical tank 
and is required to have a speed of 35 miles an hour and 
to climb difficult hills. 


A decree to make the Aluminum Company of America 
square with the Sherman anti-trust law is apparently 
being amicably arranged for by agreement between the 
United States Attorney General and the counsel for the 
company. It is the understanding that a suit will be filed 
against the company at Pittsburgh, and that the parties to 
it will make their appearance in court and the agreed de- 
cree will then be entered. 


The Fried. Krupp Aktiengesellschaft, Essen, Germany, 
is stated to have invested $1,000,000 in the Dunderland Iron 
Ore Company, which was founded in 1862 to work large 
iron ore deposits in Norway. This company has a very 
large deposit of iron ore, but the metallic contents are so 
low as to compel concentration and so large an amount of 
money was expended in providing the necessary equipment 
that the company became financially crippled. 
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A New Mill for Rolling Hard Steel Bars 


A Departure in Handling 30-Ft. Rails Which Are 
Slit Into the Head, Web and Flange Portions in 
One Operation—Shipping and Other Arrangements 


The Laclede Steel Company, St. Louis, is completing 
a mill for the rolling of hard steel bars of standard sizes 
and shapes for concrete reinforcing, for implement pur- 
poses and for bedstead manufacture. Special shapes also 
will be rolled. The mill, in its equipment and layout, has 
been designed in several particulars outside of previous 
practice. With the successful operation of the arrange- 
ment planned, a capacity estimated at 4000 tons per month 
is anticipated. The engineering work and the building 
of the mill equipment was entirely in the hands of the 
United Engineering & Foundry Company, Pittsburgh, 
worked up from elementary designs by the Laclede Steel 
Company. The mill is located at Madison, Ill, where the 
markets of the Southwest and St. Louis territory may 
be reached with a decided advantage over the Chicago & 
Moline; where the Missouri valley common points may 
be reached on an equal basis with Moline and where a 
majority of northern Illinois consumers are as accessible 
as from the other principal Western hard-steel bar mills. 

An important departure has been made in designing 
the mill to handle rails in 30 ft. lengths. This has neces- 
sitated an unusually large furnace and a hot bed about 
200. ft. long, which even then will not be of sufficient length 
to accommodate the smallest sections that may be rolled. 
The mill is also arranged with a 16-in. two-high slitting 
set, in which it is the intention to accomplish the slitting 
of the rail into head, web and flange portions in one 
operation. Owing to the considerable variation existing 


in rerolling rails as raw material, and the fact that in 


Rail Storage Yard 


high and variable speed requirements of the web rolling, 
a 10-in. mill of four two-high stands, separately driven 
from a 350-hp. variable speed motor. A plan of the gen- 
eral arrangement is here shown. 

The main mill building is 600 ft. long and 609 ft. wide, 
with wings for the engine room, boiler house and machine 
shop. It is a steel frame structure, inclosed with corru- 
gated sheeting, the lower half of the walls at the finish- 
ing end being fitted with vertical sliding doors. The raw 
material yard for the storage of incoming old rails par- 
allels this building on one side and is served by a 5-ton 
Northern Engineering Works crane having a span of 65 ft. 

As indicated in the layout, the heating furnace is lo- 
cated at the extreme end of the building. The rail feed 
bed for the furnace consists of rail section skids extend- 
ing with a slight incline out into the storage yard under 
the crane. This feed table is equipped with a rail pusher 
of special design, which is arranged to travel the length 
of the feed table. It is operated by means of a motor 
and rope drive. The revolving rails are placed on this 
feed table from the storage yard crane, and the operator 
of the pusher, stationed inside of the mill building near 
the furnace, feeds the rails into the furnace. 

The furnace is of standard construction with a Slick 
roof, and is unique in being wide enough to admit of heat- 
ing a 30-ft. rail. It is gas fired from two Morgan gas 
producers with George automatic feeds. The producers 
are located in front of the mill building. The furnace is 
also equipped with an electrically controlled rope-driven 





General Plan of New Mill of Laclede Steel Company at Madison, IIl. 


hard-steel bar requirements orders are usually consider- 
ably split up, it has been the practice to slit the rails in 
no less than two operations. It is planned to do the slit- 
ting in a single pass and make the movement of the piece 
continuous into a two-high 16-in. roughing set. 

In contrast with other arrangements where the bar is 
rolled out in one stand through several passes or in which 
a 14-in. mill capable of giving some of the heavy rough- 
ing passes is included, the Laclede layout provides for the 
heavy roughing passes at slow speed in the slitter and 
roughing stands, complete. For the finishing passes on 
the head and flange sections a 12-in. mill is used as con- 
forming more exactly with the range of rolling required 
on these sections and permitting operation at a rolling 
speed more nearly proportionate to that work. The 12-in. 
mill consists of three three-high stands for the heads and 
two three-high and one two-high finishing stand for the 
flanges. In addition, the arrangement provides for the 


ejector, by means of which the heated rails are pushed 
out of the furnace. 

In the path of the rail, as it is being ejected from the 
furnace and preceding the approach table for the slitting 
set, is a stand of live feed rolls, motor driven, and also a 
hot-metal saw for such cutting off of the rails as may be 
required. The passing of the rail through the slitting set 
and the movement of the head, webb and flange into the 
16-in. roughing set is practically continuous over a motor- 
driven table. From the roughing set the head and flange 
move in a straight line into the 12-in. mill and are worked 
from the center stands in opposite directions out to each 
end, each piece passing through three sets and being de- 
livered through the motor-driven feed rolls to the hot 
beds. The web section is delivered from the roughing set 
by means of a repeater to the 10-in. mill, where in the four 
stands a very flexible schedule of passes is possible. The 
higher speeds at which the 1o-in. mill operates preserve 
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a balance in the mill rolling, and the webs can be finished 
in parallel with the heads and flanges. 

The main drive for this mill is a 1200 hp. 84x 48-in. 
Southwark Corliss engine. The engine runs at an aver- 
age speed of 108 r.p.m. and is direct connected to the 16-in. 
roughing mill. The slitting set is driven by a rope drive 
from the main shaft with a main shaft sheave wheel 9 ft. 
6 in. in diameter, driving to a sheave 14 ft. in diameter 
and giving to the slitter a speed of practically 90 r.p.m. 

. The main shaft sheave for the 12-in. mill rope drive is 14 
ft. diameter and drives to a 7 ft. sheave, giving to the 
12-in. mill a speed of practically 200 r.p.m. While the 
speed of the slitting, roughing and 12-in. mills ordinarily 
remains within narrow limits, in the above fixed ratio, the 
main engine has a maximum speed of 125 r.p.m. as against 
108, and is capable of considerable regulation. 

The 1o-in. mill is independently driven from a 350-hp. 
variable speed motor operating at an average speed of 
350 r.p.m. 

The hot bed upon which pieces from the 10-in. mill are 
delivered is 200 ft. long as compared with about 155 ft., 
the length of the hot beds for the head and flange pieces 
from the 12-in. mill. This greater length provides in part 
for rolling out 30-ft. rail webs into the smallest sections. 
A loading stub track which enters the mill from the finish- 
ing end runs nearly to the end of this hot bed. Pieces 
can thus be run directly on the flat cars on this stub as 
an extension of the hot beds if necessary. A _ vertical 
shear of United Engineering & Foundry Company’s de- 
sign is placed at the end of each hot bed, and a scrap 
shear, which is also used for reshearing purposes, is also 
conveniently located. The entire mill building is traversed 
by a 5-ton Northern Engineering Works crane. 

Steam for the main drive and auxiliary purposes about 
the mill is generated in three 350 hp. Heine boilers equipped 
with Illinois stokers built by the Duncan Foundry & Ma- 
chine Works, Alton, Ill, and a Northern Engineering 
Works overhead monorail coal and ash handling grab 
bucket trolley. This overhead monorail system also sup- 
plies the coal to the Morgan gas producers. Current for 
driving the 1o-in. mill motor is generated in a Curtis- 
General Electric 500-kw. mixed flow turbo-generator set, 
operating on 16 or 165 lb. of steam. Ordinarily this tur- 
bine is run condensing on the exhaust steam from the main 
source, that is, the Corliss engine. The air pump and con- 
denser for this set are of the Weiss type. For auxiliary 
purposes a 75 kw. Curtis turbo-generator set is installed 
which operates non-condensing on steam at 150 lb. Ser- 
vice water for the mill is obtained from wells by means 
of two deep well motor-driven turbine pumps with a 
capacity of 1000 gal. per minute, working from a depth 
of about 85 ft. and delivering to the line, where the water 
is in turn delivered around the plant by two similar 1000 
gal, per minute motor-driven turbine pumps. 

In the wing adjoining the main building the machine 
shop has been installed, which includes in its equipment 
a Cleveland Planer Works open-side planer, two Prentiss 
engine lathes, two Rockford shapers, an American radial 
drill, a Prentice Pros. upright drill and an individual 
motor-driven double-end roll turning lathe. 


Hydraulic Riveting of Boilers* 


BY H. J. HARTLEY 


The following remarks were inspired by the leading 
topical question,-at the meeting of the association, held in 
Boston, Mass., in 1911, which asked: “(a) Should the hy- 
draulic pressure applied to drive a rivet 1% in. diameter 
(0.904 sq. in.) ever equal 100 tons; or, on a I in. rivet, 80 
tons? (b) On a % in. rivet, 75 tons? (c) On a % in. 
rivet, 70 tons? (d) Would it make better and tighter work 
to apply 25 per cent. less pressure three times to each rivet 
at intervals and during. such intervals drive a number of 
rivets to be treated the same?” 

In reading over the comments upon that important sub- 
ject as published in the proceedings I was impressed with 
the idea that the question had not been fully discussed 
nor appreciated as being the most vital unit in the whole 
structure of a boiler. 





*From a paper presented before the American Boiler Manufac- 
urers’ Association, New Orleans, March 12 
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Rivets Should Completely Fill Holes 


Considerable diversity of opinion seems to exist upon 
the pressure per square inch of rivet section required for 
all classes of boiler work. At the present time the im- 
portance of having rivets to completely fill the holes is 
more fully realized and insisted upon being so in all classes 
of work than was the case 20 years ago. 

Under the old system of hand riveting, with the holes 
much too large for the size of rivets to be driven therein, 
doubtless much imperfect work was made, which was, and 
still is, a fruitful source of disaster, as rivets with loose- 
fitting bodies or shanks are not only imperfect in them- 
selves, but they allow undue weakness in the plates owing 
to unequal and incomplete bearing surfaces. Hence the 
strongest joint has been found by experiment to be that in 
which the area of the rivet body exceeds the net sectional 
area of the plate; the increased friction on the bearing 
surfaces and grip of the rivet heads on the plates more 
than compensating for the reduced plate area. 

When riveted joints are being formed the tendency is 
for the rivet to be upset on the ends where the final head 
is being formed, the friction in the rivet-hole resisting its 
flow to some extent. The tendency will also be for the 
rivet to fill the hole completely at the one (blank) end 
and less perfectly at the end next to the original head. 

It is, therefore, conducive to tight work to have a fillet 
under the head of the rivet, which will, wedgelike, jam into 
the slightly countersunk hole, thus insuring, at least with- 
out the necessity of calking, a water-tight rivet, provided 
the plates composing the joint have been properly fitted and 
the rivet holes made fair and of proper size for the rivets 
to be used. The allowance on increased sizes of rivet holes 
for heat expansion over the sizes of the rivets to be driven 
in first-class high-pressure boiler work should not exceed 
the following fractional numerals advancing by % in. and 
sO on proportionately : 


For a %-in. diameter, plus !-32 in. 
For a %-in. diameter, plus 3-64 in. 
For a 1-in, diameter, plus 3-64 in. 
For a 1%-in. diameter, plus 3-64 in. 
For a 154-in. diameter, plus 1-16 in. 
For a 1%-in. diameter, plus 1-16 in. 
For a 1%-in. diameter, plus 1-16 in. 


All rivets should be heated to a medium cherry red at 


the head, and, if possible, to a dark cherry red at the 
points. 


Pressures Required for Driving Rivets 


In regard to the pressures required for driving rivets 
cold for tank and stack work, as frequently required, | 
would recall some experiments made by Wm. Sellers & 
Co. between the compression platforms of their Emery 
testing machine. [The results of these tests were given.] 


About the same time a series of experiments for de- 
termining the test pressures for driving rivets in high- 
pressure steam boilers was also made at the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works by Mr. Vauclain. [The results of 
these tests were also given.] 

The conclusions drawn from these, when converted 
into pressure per square inch of rivet section, would be 
in even pounds approximately as follows: 


Diameter of Pressure per sq. 


rivets. in. in pounds. 
OOF BB ok's \Sicae onde uae s sdle eed vaweehauecewen 163,000 
FG he'd cc cotcucvewnis dfand cws/been oes weehepenaeln 149,000 
WaT Gn cee Ss 605 cee} Ke danke se Mac sts ethan 166,200 
BUR doe sols 0 oss vonmadinsen nes in ander ete meodnee 168,000 
SPE Ma a ved oe Lip awn dle hab erue een 6 eelneee en 151,200 
ASG Ds hich WE s Se ue's OliGe ee eee pene 163,000 
AVOGIERD Fo sin 3 Ah o Hitec SERh weaned cue ta reer 160,000 


It will be noticed that these figures are in a very con- 
venient shape for practical use. 

The writer has been working under the foregoing de- 
scribed conditions with the same riveting plant for about 
20 years, doing all classes.of steam boiler work varying in 
thickness of plate from % in. to! 134 in. and in rivets from 
54 in. to 14 in. in diameter with perfect success. 


A Peculiarity of Hydraulic: Riveting 


There exists a condition, however, connected with 
hydraulic riveting that is especially favorable to rivet com- 
pression and the making of tight work, which is generally 
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not known or realized, and is due to an increased pressure 
at the terminal stroke of the ram over the initial stroke, 
amounting by experiment to be, conditionally, as high as 
60 per cent. In other words, a static pressure of 1200 Ib. 
per sq. in. in an accumulator has shown on the gauge at 
the end of the stroke a momentary impact of 2000 Ib. per 
sq. in. It will be understood that this increased terminal 
pressure is due to the surge of the accumulator, on its 
sudden arrest, at the end of the stroke, and at the time 
when the rivet has become cooled from contact with the 
water-cooled dies and plates. 


Too much value cannot be given to this terminal pres- 
sure as a climax to perfection in hydraulic riveting; the 
effect being about the same as a second pressure on the 
rivet, after partially cooling, would be. This advantage is 
ever there and costs nothing to obtain, being unlike the 
extra labor required on hand and pneumatic riveting to 
accomplish the same object—tightness—by having to partly 
drive a rivet and shift, in order to allow it to cool, to the 
next; partly drive it and then shift back to the first, finish 
it, then go again to the last left unfinished, and so on 
throughout. 

In order, however, to obtain the full value of the 
terminal pressure, it is necessary for the operator to exer- 
eise some skill in admitting the initial pressure to the ram. 
This is done by opening the valve slowly and sufficiently 
until the hot rivet has been well upset into the hole, after 
which the full pressure should be applied, which will have 
the effect of accelerating the descending momentum of 
the accumulator, thereby causing a suddenly increased 
pressure on the rivet at the moment of its impact and the 
rebound, due to cushioning on account of more or less 
air in the water. This is more apparent with accumula- 
tors having small areas of pistons. 


Iron Ore Find in Pennsylvania 


The Announcement Excites Skepticism 


The daily papers last week published a sensational 
article regarding “the world’s greatest one body” and a 
“mother lode of red hematite,” said to have been discov- 
ered in Fulton County, Pa., by J. N. Crossland, mining 
engineer, New Florence, Pa. He estimates the deposit as 
containing more than 1,000,000,000 tons of red hematite, 
brown hematite and carbonate of iron. It is located in 
Ayr Township, in three spurs of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, known as Meadow Ground Mountains, Lowry’s Knob 
and Dickie Mountain. From a long description credited 
to Mr. Crossland we quote the following: 

“When I came to Meadow Ground Mountain I saw at 
once that the geologic formation was what we call a freak 
and that the rocks and formations had no place in the 
geological formations of Fulton County. What I had ob- 
served led me to believe that there might be some mineral 
wealth connected with it. I know that for nearly a cen- 
tury iron ore had been picked up in this section, but the 
general impression was that it was simply float ore coming 
from beds of little or no importance, and no attention 
was given to it. but upon careful investigation I saw that 
nearly every lump shows the action of the fire by the iron 
grain running through it, which is rarely found in bog ores. 
Then the igneous condition of the rocks proved almost 
conclusively that these ores had been pushed up by vol- 
canic action and hence cannot be a local deposit. 

“This led to further investigation and the core drill 
was brought imto service and Meadow Mound Mountain 
was first investigated. At a depth of 103 ft. the drill 
- struck a vein of red hematite ore, which was found to be 
38 ft. thick. 

“Tt is not a disseminated body, but an immense mass of 
iron ore with the dross burned out—hundreds of millions 
of tons not excelled by any ore mined in the United States 
to-day in high percentage of metallic iron and in purity 
a true Bessemer ore.” 

The statement is published that more than 50 assays 
have been made from the samples taken from as many 
different places by eminent chemists, including the chemist 
of the University of Pittsburgh, which show an average 
content of metallic iron ranging from 57 to 65 per cent. 

The announcement of this ore find excites skepticism 
among geologists generally, and particularly among those 
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who have long been interested in Pennsylvania mining 
developments. 

Andrew S. McCreath, of Harrisburg, Pa., member of 
the Pennsylvania State Geological Survey for more than 
30 years, says: 

“While I have no information except from newspapers, 
I doubt whether such a large body of ore as described 
exists in Pennsylvania. And I also fail to see how it could 
have remained undiscovered so long. I think the state- 
ments about the deposits are extravagant—extravagant in 
the extreme. I visited that region a number of times, and 
in 1880, when the second geological survey was made, we 
discovered little deposits of ore, some of which had been 
operated for years for local charcoal furnaces, but never 
any evidence of the very large deposit reported. We cov- 
ered the whole county carefully, and the ore we found was 
only a fair quality of hematite, the best of it showing 46 
per cent of iron.” 

John Birkinbine, Philadelphia, who has long been an 
authority on iron ore, makes the following cricitism of 
the statements which have been given out regarding this re- 
markable deposit: 

“The existence of ore in Fulton County is recorded in 
the State geological reports, and a small charcoal blast fur- 
nace was operated in the vicinity for about 25 years prior 
to 1847. But the data given in the State reports do not 
encourage an expectation of the existence of the ‘world’s 
greatest ore body.’ The reports mention that the ore for 
the old charcoal blast furnace was mined in Ayr Township, 
Fulton County, to the amount of from 1200 to 2000 tons 
annually. The ore is mentioned as a compact brown hema- 
tite, and belongs to the upper part of the Trenton or Chazy 
limestones, and the analysis of a sample made by Mr. 
McCreath of Harrisburg is recorded as follows: Iron, 46.1 
per cent.; sulphur, 0.115 per cent.; phosphorus, 0.083 per 
cent.; siliceous matter, 21.5 per cent. 

“The ‘mother lode of red hematite’ referred to is, I 
am sure, a myth to most geologists and mining engineers, 
and explorations sufficient to determine ‘billions of tons 
of high grade ore’ available could not be carried on with- 
out the knowledge of such explorations becoming public 
property, even in the mountains of the only county of 
Pennsylvania which has no railroad within its borders; 
nor could the investigations of geologists or engineers 
sufficient to warrant the ultra-optimistic statements be made 
without the facts leaking out, if the desire was to hide 
these. 

“IT would be personally gratified and the iron and steel 
industry of the state benefited, if the claims made were 
even partially verified, for a deposit of one-tenth the 
quantity named, of good ore (not necessarily the ‘world’s 
best’), is well worthy of exploitation and of providing 
transportation facilities. 

“The caption of the New York Sun’s statement is 
‘world’s best ore body,’ which, fairly interpreted, means 
that this new find excels in quality the ore from the Lake 
Superior region, the Adirondack region, Wyoming, New 
Mexico, from Cuba, Sweden, etc. This is followed by the 
statement that there ‘are billions of tons of high grade 
ore.’ In 60 years the Lake Superior region has produced 
about half a billion tons of iron ore, and notwithstanding 
the extensive development there and the exploration by 
drill holes I estimated for the Finance Committee of the 
United States Senate in 1909 that the apparent reserves 
exceeded 1,600,000,000 tons, and the highest estimate of 
which I have knowledge, and which includes ore requiring 
concentration and other ore not of high grade, approxi- 
mates 4,000,000,000 tons. The statement in the text refers 
to more than 250,000,000 tons of red hematite, also brown 
hematite and carbonate ores, and yet the reputed discov- 
erer is quoted as saying, ‘it is not a disseminated body, but 
an immense mass of iron ore.’” 

A letter from this office to Mr. Crossland, requesting 
further information regarding his discovery, has elicited a 
reply from Hayden, Evans & Hayden, Greensburg, Pa., 
which states: “Mr. Crossland directs us to say that it is 
absolutely impossible for him to comply with your request, 
a fact which he deeply regrets. All of Mr. Crossland’s 
time is taken up for the purpose of making proofs of the 
discovery of the ore. We wish to suggest that you, if pos- 
sible, send a representative to the ground. All arrange- 
ments to examine the property will be gladly made through 
this office for you.” 
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New Tools and Appliances 


This is essentially a news department for which infor- 
mation is invited. 


Pipe Wrench.—In addition to the four sizes of pipe 
wrench which were illustrated in The Iron Age, Decem- 
ber 28, 1911, the Gealy Wrench & Mfg. Company, Grove 
City, Pa., has recently added another size to its line. This 
new wrench was designed especially for use with 2-in. pipe 
and has a capacity for pipe ranging from 1 to 4 in. in 
diameter. The over-all length of the new size is 30 in. and 
its weight is 10 lb. The addition of this wrench enables 
pipes from 4 to 16 in. in diameter to be handled. 


Insulating Tape.—The Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., has recently placed 
on the market a bias cut treated cloth tape which can be 
used as a continuous tape or can be divided into 4-ft. 
lengths by tearing. A specially advantageous feature of 
the tape is the absence of any sewed seams, which inter- 
fere with the production of a neat piece of work. It is 
said to possess good tensile strength throughout its entire 
length and to have the same dielectric strength as the full 
width treated cloth. Another advantage of the absence 
of sewed seams is the elimination of uneven spaces caused 
by the running of the insulating liquid which collects in 
the seams during the process of treating. 


Internal Grinder.—For grinding short holes in large 
numbers of duplicate parts the Heald Machine Company, 
Worcester, Mass., has recently brought out a simple and 
inexpensive machine which is recommended for work up 
to about 2 in. in length and is adapted for grinding such 
parts as transmission gears, bevel gears and pinions, bush- 
ings, milling cutters, rings, etc. As compared with the 
other machines built by this company, the principal change 
is that it is operated by hand instead of by automatic 
power feed, the table movement being controlled by a large 
pilot wheel, while positive stops are provided to govern the 
travel in either direction, thus enabling the operator to 
grind up to a shoulder or any other given point without 
over-running. On account of the shortness of the work 
it is pointed out that the average operator can turn out 
more work with this machine than was possible with the 
automatic one, and the quality is not affected. The weight 
of the table and ratio of gearing is such that a smooth, 
uniform motion is obtained. After a hole has been ground 
the wheel can be backed away and a micrometer inserted, 
after which the wheel can be returned to the grinding 
position. Another class of work which this machine is 
capable of handling is the grinding of holes which are 
recessed in the middle. The grinding spindle is rigidly 
supported on the main table and can be swiveled to 45 
deg. on either side of the center line. 


Upright Drill with Reciprocating Spindle—W. J. 
Riordan & Co., Orange, N. J., have recently placed on the 
market an interesting type of drilling machine which can 
be used for key seating and similar operations in addition 
to drilling. The machine is so constructed that the drill 
spindle can be given a reciprocating movement as well as 
the rotary motion, this movement being obtained from a 
horizontal shaft at the top of the machine. This shaft is 
connected to the spindle quill by a slotted crank and con- 
necting rod. The back gears for the rotary drive are 
placed in the neutral position and the spindle quill is dis- 
engaged from the regular feed mechanism to permit the 
vertical movement when the machine is operated in this 
way. The stroke of the spindle can be varied within cer- 
tain limits by changing the position of the crankpin with 
relation to the center of the crank, and the machine can 
be quickly changed back to a drill by simply disconnect- 
ing the rod and disengaging a clutch which connects the 
crank disk with the horizontal driving shaft. The crank- 
shaft is driven from the main driving shaft by spur gear- 
ing, and the clutch is contrdlled by a vertical lever in an 
easily accessible location. Aside from the reciprocating 
motion this machine is similar in construction to the ordi- 
nary upright drill. The table, however, differs from the 
regular type, as it can be tilted around a horizontal axis 
to accommodate angular work. 


Horizontal Miller.—In addition to the line of horizon- 
tal milling machines built by the Newton Machine Tool 
Works, Inc., Twenty-fourth and Vine streets, Philadelphia, 
Pa., a planer type is also being built. The spindle is driven 
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by a large worm gear located at one side, the driving worm 
being mounted on a vertical shaft which is connected with 
the driving motor through gearing. The cutter arbor is 
driven by a broad face key and the arbor is held in place 
by a through retaining bolt, which is the-builder’s standard 
construction. A cross hand adjustment is provided for 
setting the cutters laterally and the outer end of the cut- 
ter bar is supported by a bearing having bushings with 
taper external bearings and adjusting nuts to compensate 
for wear. The cutter can be removed from the arbor 
without taking out the outboard bearing on account of 
the length of the cross rail, which is counterweighted and 
can be raised or lowered by power. This rail is main- 
tained in alignment by a single bearing on the upright. 
The work table has an angular rack and spiral gear drive 
with nine changes of geared feed ranging from \% to 8 in. 
per minute. All of these feeds are available in both direc- 
tions, and the work table also has a fast power traverse. 
The minimum distance from the center of the spindle to 
the top of the work table is 5 in. and the maximum dis- 
tance is 31 in. The work table is 36 in. wide and work 
12 ft. long can be milled. 


Centering Tool.—Robert H. Fay, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., is manufacturing a centering tool for use on a 
lathe or hand screw machine, the advantage being that the 
time in centering the work held in a chuck by the usual 
method is eliminated. When the drill becomes clogged 
the tool turns on the center, but ordinarily while the drill 
is cutting freely it remains stationary. The body of the 
tool is composed of two sections; one adjustable to the 
other, and for convenience one is threaded into the other. 
The forward end which carries the center drill has a hole 
extending the entire length and the rear one is beveled 
to 60 deg. The other section, which is in the form of a 
ring, is also beveled on the inside. When the two sections 
are united to within 1/32 in. they form a 60-deg. angle 
from the small bevel to the large one, and when placed 
on a 60-deg. center both bearings are in contact with it. 
By varying the distance between the two parts the angle 
can be changed to more or-less than 60 deg., thus permit- 
ting it to be used on centers of other angles through a 
reasonable degree of variation. The sections can be locked 
The tool centers the work 
without means of steadying and locates the dead center 
of a whirling piece quickly. 


The Simplex Hack Saw Blade—The Simplex Tool 
& Supply Company, 125 Purchase street, Boston, Mass., 
has recently developed a line of high speed hack saw 
blades. These are said to be the first of their kind made 
from tungsten steel, and it is claimed that for both hand 
and power use they can be worked’ much more rapidly 
without loss of temper than the ordinary blades. It is 
emphasized that while the percentage of tungsten in the 
blades is not as high as that commonly employed for 
tools such as twist drills, milling cutters, etc., the blades 
contain enough to resist the heat generated by friction in 
the sawing process, thus preventing the temper of the 
blade from being drawn and the blade prematurely dulled. 
In a recent test of a blade 14 in. long, % in. high and 0,05 
in. thick, with. 10 teeth to the inch, six disks were cut from 
a piece of 6-in. round machinery steel by a Racine high 
speed metal cutting machine at the average time of 26 
min. per disk. During this test the machine was driven by 
an electric motor at 125 r.p.m. At the conclusion of the 
test the blade, while partially dulled, was nevertheless in 
fair condition. An ordinary blade was then tested on the 
same material with the machine running at 90 r.p.m.; this 
blade cut one disk-in 56 min, and was too dull for further 
use. Six different makes of blades were also tested, and 
it is stated that the best record made was less than 25 per 
cent. of the output of the Simplex blade. 


Adjustable Threader.—The Scott-Rose Company, 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill., has recently brought out 
an adjustable threader covering a range of sizes from 3/16 
to % in. The device consists of two parallel jaws, adjust- 
able with reference to the distance between them into 
which hardened steel removable die blocks are fitted. The 
distance between the jaws is varied slightly by a calibrated, _ 
wheel ratchet operating through a cam. The threader is 
furnished with dies for cutting U. S. standard threads 
unless otherwise specified and is 15 in. long and 3 in. wide 
and weighs 3% Ib. 








The Machinery Markets 


Conditions in the machinery trade have undergone little change in the last week although a tendency toward 


greater activity is noted in some cities. 


Most notable is the large number of inquiries, most of which are 
ordinary in character but so numerous as to insure good business sooner or later. 


A good basis exists for trade 


when the present hesitancy comes to an end. Large industrial companies have been the best buyers in New 


York where, nevertheless, conditions have been quiet. 


ment and an especially good call for grinding machines. 


and find business in standard tools irregular. 


In New England there has been a substantial improve- 


Philadelphia dealers are doing best in special equipment 


A better demand has developed in Detroit largely due to replace- 


ments in the automobile plants and there has been a call for pumping equipment from municipalities. A 
fair volume of small orders has been placed in Cleveland, where the dealers are figuring on a list for the 
Big Four Railroad and where inquiries have increased. The export trade is particularly good in Cincinnati and 


there has been a demand for second-hand power machinery. 


individual orders small. 


The South has suffered from bad weather, but betterment is expected soon. 
unfavorable weather and Mexican troubles general business is satisfactory in Texas. 


Trade has run into good figures in St. Louis, with 
Despite 
There has been an increased 


number of inquiries on the Pacific coast, but sales of second-hand machinery and low prices for new have 


been felt by the trade. 


New York 


New York, March 27, 1912. 


Inquiries are more than usually plentiful in New 
York. Individually they are ordinary in character, but 
their number convinces the trade that exceptionally 
good business will develop as soon as purchasing agents 
and other buyers get word to spend the money required. 
That there is a sound basis for business when activity 
does come is a view accepted by the trade. The facts 
are such as to maintain cheerfulness despite the quiet 
period lately experienced. The orders which have been 
received have been mostly from large industrial plants 
and from many directions. The American Can Com- 
pany has been buying a few tools for various of its 
plants and the Crocker-Wheeler Company and a large 
pump concern have also been in the market. A recent 
heavy placing of orders for locomotives is expected to 
awaken some demand from the builders. The call for 
second hand machinery has continued very good. 

The price of leather belting has been advanced about 
5 per cent. by some manufacturers, probably because of 
their being compelled to purchase hides at recent fig- 
ures. They have been confronted by prices 10 to I5 per 
cent. higher than those of early 1911. Recent consular 
reports from South America say that the balata indus- 
try is suffering severely from lack of rain. American 
manufacturers who depend on the supply from the three 
Guianas are likely to be seriously affected. The prod- 
uct is one largely used in belt manufacturing. 

The Hawkins & Barnett Machine Company, Trini- 
dad, Col., is inquiring in this market for a line of cen- 
trifugal pumps for irrigation purposes. The firm will 
dispose of the pumps in the Southwest. 

The Bayonne Launch Company is erecting an ad- 
dition, 65 x 75 ft., to its plant at the foot of East Thirty- 
seventh street, Bayonne, N. J. It will be used for 
manufacturing purposes and some additional wood- 
working equipment will be required. The company 
states that the growth of the business requires in- 
creased factory space and that other improvements will 
be made in the near future. 

The Brady Brass Company, Tenth and Grove 
om Jersey City, N. J., is reported to be contem- 

lating the erection of a new factory at Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth streets in that city on property recently ac- 
quired. Details are not yet available. 

The Weldon Roberts Rubber Company, Newark, N. 
J., has been incorporated with $100,000 capital stock to 
manufacture erasers and rubber specialties. The com- 
pany is planning the erection of a factory building at 
117-119 Mechanic street, and it is understood will soon 
be ready for its equipment which comprises general 
and special rubber working machinery. 

The Village of Mount Morris, N. Y., will issue 
$140,000 in bonds for the construction of a new water- 
works system. J. Aubrey Striker is secretary of the 
village board. 

The American Knife Company, Baldwinsville, N. 
Y., recently incorporated, is planning the erection of 
a new building which will be equipped with the latest 
improved machinery for the manufacture 
stave and high speed knives. 

The Gridley, Fuhrman & -Martin Company, Elmira, 
N. Y., has been incorporated with $40,000 capital stock 
to manufacture and deal in hardware fixtures and sup- 


of paper,. 


Mining operations are creating some new demand. 


lies. The incorporators are C. H. Gridley, H. K. 
uhrman and B. E. Martin. 

The Case Brothers Cutlery Company, Little Valley, 
N. Y., whose plant at that place recently burned, 1s 
contemplating removal to Springfield, N. Y., where a 
manufacturing site is being negotiated. 

The Jamestown Lighting & Power Company, James- 
town, N. Y., has been authorized by the Public Service 
Commission to construct and equip an electric lighting 
plant at Celeron, a suburb. Frank W. Bullock, James- 
town, is superintendent. 

The Lewiston & Lake Ontario Shore Power Com- 
pany is completing plans for a transformer station to 
be constructed at Lewiston, N. Y., to supply power to 
Lewiston and to Youngstown at the mouth of the 
Niagara river. 

The Rochester Railway & Light Company, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., is preparing plans for a new power station 
to be known as Station No. 36. 

The Auburn Thread & Twine Company, Auburn, N. 
Y., has been incorporated by H. L. Ferris, C. H. Steel 
and W. Acheson of Auburn, with a capital stock ot 
$36,000, and will engage in the manufacture of thread 
and twine. 

The Freihofer Vienna Baking Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., is having plans prepared for a bakery and 
stable 112 x 254 ft., of brick and steel construction 
which it will erect and equip at Troy, N. Y. 

The Buffalo Electric Vehicle Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000,000. 
It is a merger of five Buffalo automobile concerns and 
is to manufacture pleasure and commercial vehicles. 
The directors named are W. J. P. Seipp, W. C. Fuech- 
ter, Thomas B. Wheeler, Frank E. Lane and Marcus 
A. Alexander of Buffalo. The temporary offices of the 
company are at 684-686 Ellicott Square Building. De- 
tails regarding the manufacturing plans will be fur- 
nished later. 

The Protective Registers Company, Buffalo, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $150,000 and 
has established a factory at Jamestown, N. Y., for the 
manufacture of office filing and registering devices. 
The headquarters will be in Buffalo with offices at 626 
Fidelity Building. The directors are: W. J. Penfold, 
C. S. Huber, Buffalo; E. H. Huber, Lockport, N. Y., 
and J. Boardman Scovell, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


New England 


Mass., 


The improvement in business has been accentuated 
The general feeling is better, and is emphasized by in- 
creasing orders. A notable example of this is in the 
grinding machine trade; good orders are being received, 
including lots of considerable size. A characteristic of 
the situation so far as machine tools is concerned is 
that orders are from widely diversified industries. 

The report that a general consolidation of textile 
machinery industries is in progress is now believed to 
be without foundation. Certain specialized branches 
of the business may be coming nearer together, but if 
any amalgamation is under way it will not be a sweep- 
ing one. 

The business of the Laconia Car Company, Laconia, 
N. H., has been reorganized by a new corporation 


Boston, March 26, 1912. 
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backed by prominent financial interests, principally of 
Boston. Cornell S. Hawley, formerly president and 
treasurer of the Consolidated Car Heating Company, 
Albany, N. Y., is the president and business head of the 
company, and Henry B. Tilton, for many years head 
of the Laconia works, continues as general manager. 
The directors are Craig Colgate, New York; Harold J. 
Coolidge, Louis A. Frothingham, President Hawley, 
William H. Hill, Henry Hornblower, P. L. Hughes, 
William L. Putnam, P. W. Whittemore, Henry C. 
Wiley and Robert Treat Paine, 2d., all of Boston. The 
capitalization consists of $1,000,000 7 per cent accumu- 
lated preferred stock and $1,000,000 common stock. 
The prospectus states that the company’s net earnings 
have averaged over $200,000 a year for five years. The 
business was established in 1842 and at the present time 
1000 men are employed. Those in the trade who are 
familiar with the property believe that heavy improve- 
ments will be made in equipment. .The company has 
recently begun the manufacture of small steel cars. 

The Berkshire Motor Company plans to erect a 
plant at Cambridge, Mass., consisting of a three-story 
manufacturing building 50 x 239 ft., with provision for 
two additional stories later. The structure will be of 
reinforced concrete. A boiler house will be 24 x 29 ft. 

The Pope Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn., builder 
of automobiles, will erect a reinforced concrete building 
70 x 193 ft.; four stories. It will be used for manufac- 
turing purposes, the company stating that the growth 
of the business requires increased factory space. 

Mark W. Bushnell, Thompsonville, Connh., has been 
appointed temporary receiver of the Simplex Mfg. 
Company, Middletown, Conn. The recent annual meet- 
ing of the company resulted in a radical change in the 
board of officers. 

The new building of the Dairy Machinery & Con- 
struction Company, Derby, Conn., will be 53 x 180 ft., 
two stories with steel trusses, beams and columns. 

The business of the Parker Transmission Company, 
manufacturer of transmission apparatus has been 
moved from Springfield, Mass., to Fulton, N. Y. The 
transmission is the invention of Charles W. Parker, 
formerly with the Lamb Knitting Machine Company, 
Chicopee, Mass. The reason for the removal is that 
the large amount of new capital required to continue 
the business on a large scale was furnished by the 
Hunter family of Fulton, who are large manufacturers. 
John Hunter has become president of the Parker Cem- 
pany and Thomas Hunter the treasurer. 

The Champion Horseshoe Company, Pawtucket, R. 
I., which has just purchased the Pawtucket Foundry 
Company property in that city, has been incorporated 
under Rhode Island laws. Edwin A. Smith is president, 
George L. Bowen, vice-president and general manager; 
Donald E. Jackson, secretary and treasurer, and George 
L. Markley, assistant general manager. Eli Batty is 
superintendent of the plant and James E. Batty, as- 
sistant superintendent. The active men in the company 
have been prominently associated with the Rhode 
Island Perkins Horseshoe Company, Valley Falls, R. I. 
Mr. Bowen was connected with the company as its 
general sales agent, Mr. Markley was the western rep- 
resentative, Eli Batty the assistant superintendent and 
James E. Batty the master mechanic. 
is a wealthy resident of Providence. The new company 
has purchased its equipment and expects to have goods 
on the market in June. 

The Wallingford Company, Wallingford, Conn., 
manufacturer of electroplated ware, which is to erect 
a large building this spring, is not yet able to state what 
equipment will be required beyond the fact that electro 
motors will be used throughout the factory and an 
elevator and an automatic sprinkler system will be in- 
stalled. The company has a good deal of machinery 
in the building which it is to vacate when the new 
structure is completed. 

The Hart & Cooley Company, New Britain, Conn., 
states that no equipment will be required for the build- 
ing, the contract for which has just been placed. 

The Southington Mfg. Company, Southington, 
Conn., has been incorporated in Connecticut and will 
begin business with $15,000 capital stock. The incor- 
porators are Matthias F. Mohr, Wilhelmina L. Mohr, 
and William H. Mohr. It will manufacture tools and 
hardware. The company states that no machinery will 
be purchased at present. 5 

The American Pump & Engineering Company, 
Hartford, Conn., has incorporated in Connecticut, the 
incorporators being Earl Sexton, Worcester, Mass., 
president and treasurer, and Elwin L. Austin, and 
George W. Callaway of Hartford. The company will 
handle and install all kinds of pumps and engines, but 
will not manufacture for the present. 
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The business of P. J. Harrison Son Company, manu- 
facturer of folding chairs, and the piano stool business 
belonging to the estate of John Roe, both of Winstead, 
Conn., have been consolidated. 

The mill of the Milton Leather Board Company, 
Milton, N. H., was destroyed by fire March 20 with a 
loss of $20,000. 

The National Equipment Company, Springfield, 
Mass., will establish a new plant at Brightwood. The 
main building will be 80 x 360 ft., three stories, with a 
wing 80 x 100 ft. It will be of brick, mill construction, 
with steel beams. A power house will also be erected. 

The Sessions Foundry Company, Bristol, Conn., will 
erect a fireproof pattern storage building, 50 x 100 ft. 
and five stories. It will be of brick with reinforced 
concrete floors and roof. 

The Middletown Electric Light Company, Middle- 
town, Conn., is to double the capacity of its power plant 
and will build an addition and will install a coal ele- 
vator and conveyor. 

The Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn.,. manufac- 
turer of measuring instruments, will add another story 
to a building 50 x 100 ft., one story. 

The Embalmers Supply Company, Westport, Conn., 
will erect a building 45 x 100 ft., one story. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PaA., March 26, 1912. 


Business continues on a very irregular basis. In a 
few instances manufacturers are a trifle better engaged, 
with here and there a better run of miscellaneous orders 
reported. The local locomotive builder continues to 
take on a moderate volume of orders and indications 
point to increased activities. Machine tool builders do 
not generally announce much improvement, although 
special machinery and equipment makers have been 
taking a few more orders. The uncertainty which sur- 
rounds the conferences between coal miners and oper- 
ators, both in the anthracite and bituminous fields, con- 
tinues to exert a retarding influence on general business. 
That there will be a cessation of operations in the an- 
thracite region is practically certain. Consumers of 
fuel have been steadily accumulating supplies and unless 
the suspension of operations be prolonged they hope to 
tide over without serious inconvenience. 

A better volume of-business has been coming to the 
steel casting plants in this vicinity, largely due to the 
recent betterment in railroad equipment buying, orders 
for materials for which are now coming out. Occa- 
sional betterments in conditions are also heard from 
gray iron and from malleable iron foundries. 

A moderate volume of business is being done in 
power equipment and in second-hand machinery. The 
demand is still spotty and irregular. 

The Knight Mfg. Company, Lancaster, Pa., has been 
incorporated under the laws of Pennsylvania with a 
capital stock of $10,000 and has taken over the business 
of the East End Iron Works, 401 and 403 Chestnut 
street, in that city, formerly conducted by F. H. Knight. 
The business of manufacturing structural iron work, 
fencing, window guards and miscellaneous iron work 
will be continued. 

Notice of the proposed incorporation of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Chicago plant, under Pennsylvania 
laws to conduct the business of the company’s new 
Western plant, has been filed. William L. Austin, Alba 
B. Johnson, Samuel M. Vauclain and William Burnham 
are named as incorporators. Formal application for 
the charter will be made April 15. 

Isaac A. Sheppard & Co., Excelsior Stove Works, 
are now taking bids for a second group of buildings for 
their new plant at Sepviva street and Erie avenue. 
These are for the construction of buildings Nos. 4, 5, 6, 
> and 8, including a supply building 34x 74 ft.; a ware- 
house 19 x 67 ft., two stories; a power house 48 x 67 ft.; 
a pattern shop, pattern. storage and core shed building 
42 X 142 ft., two stories, anda stable and garage 33 x 82 
ft., two stories. Work on buildings Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 
comprising the foundry and finishing departments, 1s 
now under way. The new plant is expected to be ready 
for occupancy early in the summer. The power equip- 
ment at the present plant is to be transferred to the 
new one as soon as practicable. Some few additional 
machine tools will be required for the new plant, but 
the matter of their purchase has not yet been con- 
sidered. 

The Peerless Roller Bearing & Appliance Company 
has been incorporated under the New Jersey laws with 
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a capital stock of $300,000 to engage in the manufac- 
ture of roller bearings, automobiles, trucks, etc. Pan- 
nock E. Sharpless, Ward, Pa.; William H. Kneedler, 
Lansdale, Pa.; Isaac Michener, Jenkintown, Pa., and 
J. Roberts Jarrett, Haddonfield, N. J., are named as 
incorporators. 

The Nipper Machine Company,. Norma, N. J., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 and 
will engage in the manufacture of small machinery 
specialties. Maurice and Joseph Fels, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and E. H. Sawyer, Vineland, N. J., are named as in- 
corporators. It is understood that the mechanical 
equipment for the plant has not yet been acquired. 

Berko Brothers, wire workers, 327 North Randolph 
street, have plans in progress for a four-story concrete 
factory building 60x95 ft., to be erected at Randolph 
and Wood streets. Pueckert & Wunder are the archi- 
tects. The purchase of the necessary power equipment 
has not yet been decided upon. Considerable machin- 
ery equipment will be purchased at a later date. 

William H. Grundy & Co., Bristol, Pa., have been 
taking bids for a one, two and three-story brick, con- 
crete and steel factory building to be erected at Bristol, 
Pa., from plans by C. T. Main, Boston, Mass. Electric 
lighting and steam heating are included. 

The American Die & Tool Company, Reading, Pa., 
is very busy on a large and varied line of work, includ- 
ing tools and special machinery, as well as gear work 
for automobiles. For the latter class of work the de- 
mand has been particularly heavy. 

The Mack Bros. Auto Company, Allentown, Pa., has 
acquired the plant of the Unity Silk Company of that 
place and after some alterations will equip it with ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of trucks. 


Chicago 
Curcaco, ILt., March 26, 1912. 

The Kropp Forge Company, 2510 West Twenty- 
first street, Chicago, has been organized to take over 
the business and plant of Sundberg, Kropp & Co. The 
plant is being enlarged by the addition of the adjoin- 
ing two-story building, 60 x 120 ft. New equipment 
will also be added in the near future. Officers of the 
company are Charles A. Kropp, president and treas- 
urer; Wm. Ganschow, vice-president, and O. C. Niss, 
secretary. 

The Nashold Centrifugal Machinery Company, Chi- 
cago, has been organized with a capital stock of $100,- 
000 by Menze Nashold, Earl Gould and Leonard Knott. 
The company will do a general manufacturing ma- 
chinery ‘-1siness. 

The Buchanan Electric Steel Company, Chicago, 
has increased its capital stock from $150,000 to $250,- 


The Baird Equipment Company, Chicago, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 to manu- 
facture electrical and mechanical goods. Incorporators 
oe meet C. Wheeler, Cecil Barnes and Charles L. 

obb. 

The Chicago Electric Motor Car Company, Chi- 
cago, has been organized with an authorized capital 
stock of $110,000 to manufacture automobiles and ac- 
cessories. The incorporators are David F. Rosenthal, 
Leo S. Kositchek and J. L. Gossman. 

The Aurora Automatic Machinery Company, Aurora, 
Ill., has completed plans for the erection of a modern 
machine shop, 100 x 150 ft., one story, to be built on 
Clain street. 

Groomes & Elson, cigar manufacturers, Chicago, 
have been issued a building permit for the erection of 
a three-story brick factory at 1718 North Robey street, 
to cost $30,000. 

The Anderson Light & Specialty Company, Chi- 
cago, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$40,000 to manufacture gas and electrical supplies. The 
incorporators are Andrew A. Anderson, Gratia S. An- 
derson and Hugh A. Caperton. 

The Urbana Automobile Company, Campaign, III, 
will erect immediately an addition, 100 x 50 ft., of brick 
and concrete construction, to its garage. When com- 
_— the building will have a floor space of 12,000 
sq. if. 

A. D. Huesing, Rock Island, IIl., has let the contract 
for the erection of a bottling works building and garage 
at Fourteenth street and First avenue. The garage will 
be 30 x 40 ft., one story, and of brick construction, and 
the bottling works building is to be 80 x 100 ft., with 
a concrete foundation. New machinery will be in- 
stalled. 

The Rock Island Bridge & Iron Works, Moline, -Ill., 
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has been organized with a capital stock of $30,000 by 
M. H. Kanary, Walter G. Murphy and Edward Man- 
hard. The company will fabricate and erect struc- 
tural steel. 

The P. A. Wetzel Mfg. Company, Rockford, IIL, 
with $25,000 capital stock, has been organized to equip 
—— for the manufacture of furniture and office sup- 
plies. 

The Crete Mfg. Company, Crete, IIl., has increased 
its capital stock for the purpose of increasing its manu- 
facturing equipment. 

The Newport Mining Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
has completed contracts for the construction of a plant 
at Bay Minette, Ala., for the manufacture of naval 
stores on a large scale. The plant, it is stated, will 
involve an investment of about $1,000,000. 

The city of Madison, S. D., will receive bids. through 
William Rae, city auditor, for furnishing one oil engine, 
two motors and pump. 

The city of Aguilar, Colo., will receive bids until 
June 1, through the city clerk, for the construction of 
a water works system, estimated to cost $70,000. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Oun10, March 26, 1912. 


A fair volume of business in scattering orders, which 
were mostly for single tools, came out in the past week. 
Some sales of lots of three or four tools were the 
largest made. Considerable new inquiry is developing 
for single tools and generally an inquiry of this char- 
acter results in the placing of order without much de- 
lay. The demand is almost entirely for small and 
medium-sized tools and much of the business is com- 
ing from new concerns that are starting up in a small 
way. One or two local dealers are figuring on an in- 
quiry from the Big Four Railroad for about 20 tools for 
shops in Indiana. This is the first railroad list of any 
size that has reached this market in many months. 
There is a fair demand for second-hand machinery. 
The supply at present is very liberal. ‘ 

The P. D. Crane Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by P. 
D. Crane, Julius Bloomberg, B. A. Crane, M. D. Crane 
and G. V. Wolf. The company will take over the busi- 
ness: of the Langner Mfg. Company at 950 East Sixty- 
seventh street, maker of wrought iron columns for 
buildings and builders’ supplies. 

The Crooks-Uhle Mfg. Company, Bucyrus, Ohio, 
has moved into larger quarters on East Charles street 
in that city and will erect an addition 34x66 ft. The 
company does machinery repair work and manufactures 
go-cart runners and folding sulkies for children. 

The plant of the Union Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, Mansfield, Ohio, has been sold by John D. Niman, 
who has been operating it for 40 years, to John E. 
Keener of Columbus, Ohio. The new proprietor is con- 
sidering enlarging the plant. In addition to doing a 
general foundry business and making the present prod- 
ucts it is the intention also to manufacture gasoline en- 
gines and electric supplies. 

The Burch Plow Works Company, Crestline, Ohio, 
has bought property adjoining its present plant and will 
make extensions. A new addition will be built to its 
molding department. J. L. Morrow is secretary. 

A large manufacturing plant will be built in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, for the G. Edwin Smith Shoe Company by 
the Longwater Realty Company, which has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $75,000. George T. 
Spahr is president. A seven-story reinforced concrete 
building will be erected, plans for which are now being 
prepared. 

It is announced in Akron, Ohio, that a new automo- 
bile plant will be established in that city by the Ideal 
Commercial Company, which has been temporarily or- 
ganized in Detroit, Mich. The company will be incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $200,000. J. C. Sage is 
president. The factory will be located in the building 
now used by the Giblo Machine Company in East. 
Akron. 

The Big Four Railroad through its purchasing de- 
partment in Cincinnati has an inquiry out for about 
20 machine tools for its shops in Deach Grove, Ind. 
The list includes lathes, planers, shapers and drill 
presses. Medium-sized tools for the most part are 
wanted. 

The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railroad is 
planning the expenditure of $2,500,000 in improvements 
at Airline Junction, Ohio, near Toledo. These will in- 
clude some repair shops and two roundhouses, each hav- 
ing a capacity of 15 locomotives, 
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The Aultman & Taylor Company, Mansfield, Ohio, 


will erect a new building 62 x 8o ft. to be used as a load- . 


ing department. It is expected that it will be equipped 
with a large traveling crane. 

The Beach Enameling Company, Coshocton, Ohio, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 
by H. D. Beach, H. L. Beach, L. K. Beach, C. J. Bowen 
and F. E Pomerine 

‘The City Council of Alliance, Ohio, has passed legis- 
lation recommending a bond issue for $140,000 for im- 
proving the municipal water system Plans provide for 
a filtration plant and the building of a stand pipe. 

The Steubenville Broom Company, Steubenville, 
Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000 and will install machinery for the manufac- 
ture of brooms. Harry Zink is president, John Thorn- 
bers is secretary and treasurer. 

The Strong Mfg. Company, maker of enamelware, 


which will move its plant from Bellaire to Sebring,. 


Ohio, has commenced the erection of a plant in the 
latter place, 300 x 600 ft. 

The Cleveland Metal Joint Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital of $35,000 
by Richard M. Corcoran, Henry W. Lamart and others. 

The Cottage Creamery Company, Orville, Ohio, is 
in the market for a gas engine power plant. 

The Champion Bed Spring Company, Cleveland, 
which will shortly move into a new plant, will buy some 
new equipment, including motors and machine tools. 

The Sloan House, Sandusky, Ohio, is planning the 
installation of a power plant and will probably buy a 
gas engine and generator. 

The Conneaut Shovel Works, Conneaut, Ohio, will 
add a handle department to its plant. Some wood- 
working machinery will be required. 

The Berger Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio, will en- 
large its plant by the erection of a four-story building 
80 x 300 ft. 

Plans for a municipal water system and filtration 
plant for Akron, Ohio, have been approved by the State 
Board of Health. 

The Greenberg Creamery Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
is installing a refrigerating plant and is in the market 
for a gas engine power plant. 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, OuIo, March 26, 1912. 


The export trade has lately furnished some excellent 
business to a number of local machine tool builders. 
Last week representatives of two large export houses 
were in Cincinnati, and it is understood that they dis- 
tributed quite a number of good-sized orders for differ- 
ent.kinds of tools. The domestic trade situation is un- 
changed, and it is probable that the inquiry is a trifle 
lighter than the previous week’s reeord. 

Second-hand power plant equipment is in good. de- 
mand. Many manufacturers are economizing by pur- 
chasing rebuilt boilers, engines and generators, and 
this particular business will probably be in good shape 
for several months to come. : 

Several of the jobbing foundries report a slight let- 
up in their business, but as a whole the change is not 
appreciable. 

The Cincinnati Section of the Associated Foundry 
Foremen held its regular monthly meeting at the Grand 
Hotel on the evening of March 23. A number of foun- 
drymen from Springfield and Hamilton were in at- 
tendance to hear a lecture by Henry M. Lane, of 
Cleveland, on “Testing of Core Mixtures and Core 
Oven Temperatures.” eae ’ 

It is quite probable that the Cincinnati Business 
Men’s Club will soon call for bids on an electric light- 
ing plant to be installed in its building at Ninth and 
Race streets. 

The Superintendents’ and Foremen’s Club of Oakley, 
Cincinnati, held a meeting on the evening of March 21 
in the new auditorium of the Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine Company. Ralph F. Flanders of the Fellows 
Gear Cutting Machine Company, Springfield, Vt., gave 
a very interesting illustrated talk on “Gears and Gear 
Cutting,” which was followed by a spirited discussion 
participated in by nearly all members present. | ; 

Walter G. Franz, Union Trust Building, Cincinnati, 
has been awarded the contract for the Cincinnati 
Tuberculosis Hospital oat io gone Shout, Saaaene: A 
large power and light plant will be required. : 
: it is rumored that the National Steel Post & Fabric 
Company, Enid, Okla., is considering moving its plant 
to Cincinnati in case a favorable site can be secured. — 

The Norwood Machine Company, Norwood, Ohio, 
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will erect a garage 60x 110 ft., one story and of brick 
and steel construction. A small repair shop will be in- 
stalled in the new building. 

The Cincinnati Precision Lathe Company, whose 
plans were recently mentioned, has completed its plant 
at Mt. Washington and has already commenced opera- 
tions. The officers of the new company are: President, 
M. A. Stewart; vice-president, J. M. Tatman, and secre- 
tary, W. C. Tatman: 

To handle machinery of all kinds the Kanawha 
Engineering Company has been incorporated at 
Charleston, W. Va., with $5,000 capital stock. Thomas 
J. Camack and E. M. Scaggs are named among the in- 
corporators. 

The Standard Electric Tool Company, Cincinnati, is 
a new incorporation with $10,000 capital stock to manu- 
facture. machine tools and electrical appliances. The in- 
corporators are: Frank H. Kunkel, Earl W. Griffin, 
Frank P. Hamilton, H. L. Auscholz and Marston Allen. 
The new company expects to be able to announce its 
plans within the next 10 days. 

The Reno-Kaetker Company, Cincinnati, has been 
incorporated with $15,000 capital stock. The company 
has a plant at Sixth and Baymiller streets for the manu- 
facture of motors, generators, swingsaws and other spe- 
cialties, and its business has heretofore been done under 
a partnership arrangement. Frank P. Colville is sales 
manager. No immediate extensions are planned. 

The Herschede Hall Clock Company, Cincinnati, has 
acquired a site at McMillan street and Essex place, on 
which it intends to erect a modern factory. Its present 
location is 1011 Plum street. 

The Ahrens Iron Works Company, Cincinnati, is 
installing in its structural steel plant on Colerain ave- 
nue an extra large shearing machine. The company 
has lately been able to increase its working time to 54 
hours a week. 


Detroit 


Detroit, Micu., March 26, 1912. 


There is a slight increase in the demand for machin- 
ery of standard type, both in Detroit and in the up-state 
manufacturing centers, reports from Grand Rapids be- 
ing particularly encouraging. Inquiry for large amounts 
of equipment are lacking, but numerous orders for small 
lots of metal working tools and general shop equipment 
are being placed and considerable business along this 
line is before the trade and the outlook is quite promis- 
ing. The demand for pumps and accessories is active, 
municipal needs figuring largely in this connection. The 
automobile makers are doing some buying, but are not 
in the market to the extent that might be looked for in 
view of the tremendous activity in this industry. Used 
tools in good condition are in fair demand, but sales are 
generally confined to single pieces. Contractors’ and 
builders’ outfits are moving freely and building opera- 
tions are being actively carried forward on a more ex- 
tensive scale than for some months. 

The City Council has reported favorably on the 
proposition to bond for $200,000 for the establishment of 
an incineration plant for the reduction of the city’s 
garbage. The proposition will be placed before the 
taxpayers for ratification at an early date. 

The Crittal Casement Company has been incorpor- 
ated with $25,000 capital stock to manufacture builders’ 
supplies. The stockholders include Ralph E. Gilchrist, 
Henry E. Fletcher and Clarence W. Davock. 

The Pope Baking Company is erecting an addition 
50 x 30 ft. to its plant on LeMay avenue, for which some 
equipment will be required. 

The English Company has been incorporated with 
$5,000 capital stock by Walter P. English and Theodore 
G. Sprague of Detroit and Mendel Cerf of Flint. The 
company will engage in the manufacture of motors and 
accessories. 

President Delano of the Wabash Railroad has an- 
nounced that the company will erect a large round- 
house and otherwise improve its terminal facilities at 
Delray, a Detroit suburb. 

The Kling Brewing Company has under construc- 
tion a three-story brick and steel addition to its plant 
at Jefferson and Field avenues. 

The Derward Nebulizer Company has been organ- 
ized with a capital stock of $10,000 to manufacture 
atomizers and other specialties. The incorporators are: 
J. Harry Conley and Edwin D. Merritt. 

B. F. Tobin, president of the Continental Motor 
Mfg. Company, Muskegon, Mich., has issued a signed 
statement denying published reports that the company’s 
plant would be dismantled and the equipment moved 
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to Detroit for use in the new plant which the company 


is completing there. The company is now purchasing © 


tools for the Detroit plant. 

At the annual méeting of the Lavigne Mfg. Com- 
pany the following officers were elected: President, 
J. P. Lavigne; vice-president, P. D. Dwight; treasurer, 
C. L. Brumme; secretary, N. H. Henwood. The com- 
pany has disposed of its steering gear business to the 
Lavigne Gear Company and will devote its entire plant 
to the manufacture of brass and aluminum specialties. 
An excellent volume of business is reported. 

The Metal Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has been organized with a capital stock of $75,000 to 
manufacture iron furniture. A factory site has been 
secured and a building will be erected at once. A. W. 
Hompe is president and P. M. Wege secretary of the 
new company. 

The Holland Rod Company, Holland, Mich., has 
been organized with $60,000 capital stock for the manu- 
facture of metal fishing rods and other specialties. 
The directors are: G. E. Kollen, John Grower and C. 
DePree. 

W. B. Stiles, Grand Rapids, Mich., will erect a 50- 
barrel flour mill and a large grain elevator at Sparta, 
Mich. Complete equipment will be required. 

The Petoskey Block & Mfg. Company, Petoskey, 
Mich., is preparing to rebuild its woodworking plant 
which was recently burned. 

The city of Morenci, Mich., is considering the in- 
stallation of a waterworks system. 

The Rumsey Wool Stock Company, Detroit, has 
completed plans for the erection of a two-story factory 
40 x 100 ft. at Romeo, Mich. 

The City Council of Negaunee, Mich., is asking for 
bids on a new pump for the waterworks plant to have 
a capacity of 2,000,000 gal. a day. 

The Northwestern Leather Company, Manistique, 
Mich., has had plans prepared for an addition to its 
tannery plant. The building will be of brick 50 x 200 ft. 

The Manistee Motor Company, Manistee, Mich., has 
been incorporated with $51,000 capital stock and will en- 
gage in the manufacture of automobiles. The officers 
of the company are: Charles Elmendorf, president, and 
George M. Burr, secretary and treasurer. 

The Vassar Knitting Company, Bay City, Mich., has 
increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000 for 
the purpose of increasing its mechanical equipment, 
E. Y. Hogle is president. 

The Muskegon Motor Specialty Company, Muske- 
gon, Mich., has increased its capital stock from $30,000 
to $100,000 and will extend its manufacturing operations. 

The taxpayers of Deckerville, Mich., have voted to 
bond for $11,000 for waterworks. 

The village of Hartford, Mich., has decided to issue 
bonds for waterworks extensions; $4,000 will be spent 
on the improvements. 

The Lyons Machine & Mfg. Company, Muskegon, 
Mich., has been organized with $10,000 capital stock to 
manufacture mechanical devices. The incorporators 
are: William F. Ordel, R. H. Hill and R. F. Mohrhardt. 

The Central Mfg. Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 and 
will engage in the manufacture of paper mill supplies. 

S. M. Carpp, Hartford, Mich., will establish a can- 
ning factory at Breedville, Mich. 

In connection with the erection of its sugar factory 
at Pigeon, Mich., the Michigan Sugar Company, Detroit, 
is planning the establishment of a pumping station on 
Saginaw Bay to supply the factory at a point 6 miles 
from Pigeon. 

The I. Stephenson Lumber Company is enlarging 
the capacity of its flooring plant at Escanaba, Mich., 
and installing additional machinery. The dry kiln ca- 
pacity will also be doubled. 

The Lansing Icelesss Packer Company, Lansing, 
Mich., recently incorporated, will equip a plant for the 
manufacture of its product and is in the market for 
sheet metal working machinery, baking and enameling 
ovens, etc. 

The Central Mfg. Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., re- 
cently incorporated for the purpose of operating a 
foundry and to manufacture paper mill supplies and ma- 
chinery, has secured a factory location at Litcher and 
Ransom streets and will immediately begin its erection. 

_The Metal Office Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., recently incorporated with a capital stock of 
$75,000, is planning the erection of a factory on its prop- 
erty at South Division street and the Pere Marquette 
crossing. The company will manufacture a line of steel 
cabinets. 
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The South 


LouisviL_e, Ky., March 26, 1912. 

In spite of weather conditions remaining unfavor- 
able business is holding up pretty well, and the outlook 
is good. As soon as normal spring weather puts in 
an appearance it is expected that business in all lines 
will be stimulated. The demand for power plant equip- 
ment has dropped off in the last week or two, and 
a smaller amount of new machinery of this kind is 
being bought. It is suggested that this may be due 
to the increased use of electric current by manufactur- 
ing plants. 

Oil well machinery manufacturers are devoting a 
good deal of time at present to the Wayne county 
oil fields of Kentucky. In this and other Eastern 
Kentucky districts petroleum has been found in pay- 
ing quantities, and many new developments, involving 
the purchase of a large amount of machinery, are under 
way. 

The Sutherland Automobile Air Appliance Com- 
pany, Louisville, has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital stock for the manufacture of an automobile 
specialty. L. Sutherland, C. Burba and M. W. McGrath 
are the incorporators. 

The James Clark, Jr., Electric Company, Louisville, 
has completed the installation of motor equipment in 
the plant of Richard Hentzmann, ornamental iron 
manufacturer. The latter is offering his boiler and 
engine for sale. 

The C. Lee Cook Mfg. Company, Louisville, maker 
of metallic packing, has ordered a 25-kw. motor gen- 
erator set from L. Chalmers Bullock. The company 
will continue to generate power for the operation of 
its motors in the winter, when steam for heating is 
required, but in the summer will use current from a 
lecal central station. 

Business has been good with the Henry Vogt Ma- 
chine Company, Louisville, both in the boiler and 
power equipment divisions, but there are not so many 
inquiries as heretofore, and it is expected that trade 
will begin to taper off from now on. A 40-ton ice 
plant has been sold to Murray & Schmidt, Sedalia, 
Mo.; a 20-ton outfit to the Public Printer, Washington, 
me ss and a 20-ton plant to Conron & Bros., New 

ork, 

The Pineville Lumber & Mfg. Company, Pineville, 
Ky., has been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock 
by Ben R. Smith, R. W. Johnson and others. It is 
now erecting a planing mill and will install wood- 
working and power equipment. 

A reorganization of the Kosmos Portland Cement 
Company, Louisville, which has a large mill at Kos- 
mosdale, Ky., is being planned. It is expected that 
C. M. Dugan, the present manager, will acquire con- 
trol of the stock. Many improvements have been con- 
templated in the plant, and it is expected that these 
will be put into effect as soon as the change is com- 
pleted. 

_ The Booneville Light & Power Company, Boone- 
ville, Ky., has been organized with $1,500 capital stock 
by H. C. Combs, T. C. Fuller and C. B. Moore. 

The Domestic Water Company, Shepherdsville, Ky., 
has been organized. Plans for a small water-works 
system are being made. The incorporators are W. T. 
Lee, R. L. Troutman and J. F. Combs. 

Frazer & Bush, contractors, Lexington, Ky., have 
been given the contract for the erection and equipment 
of the electric light plant of Falmouth, Ky. It will cost 
$10,000. 

The City Council of Paris, Ky., has voted in favor 
of erecting a municipal electric light plant. The finance 
committee is now determining what the cost of the 
plant will be, following which arrangements to finance 
it will be made. 

It is rumored that the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company is making plans to move its large repair 
shops from McComb City and Water Valley, Miss., to 
Jackson, Miss., where extensive buildings will be 
erected. 

_ The Rineyville Roller Mills Company, Rineyville, 
Ky., has been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock by 
F. A. Wiseman, H. C. Beatty, R. M. Hill and others. 
The company will erect a flour mill, and plans are now 
being completed. 

The Baldwin Packing Company, Paris, Ky., has 
been organized with $40,000 capital stock by F. L. Laps- 
ley, George Wyatt and others. It will erect a plant. 
the operation of which will require a considerable 
amount of refrigerating equipment. 

Jacobs Bros., Nashville, Tenn., will erect a sausage 
factory in that city. It will be located at Taylor and 
Adams street, and will cost $15,000. Cold storage will 
be provided for by refrigerating equipment. 
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Schulz & Boyer, Birmingham, Ala., are moving their 
button factory to Knoxville, Tenn. Mussel shells from 
the Clinch and Tennessee rivers will be used in the 
manufacture of the company’s product, and the plant 
will enlarge is operations. 

Edwin T. Lindsey, representing D. C. Eckle, Chi- 
cago, has contracted with the Business Men’s Club of 
Ridgeley, Tenn., for the erection of a cotton oil mill 
to cost $125,000. The club has furnished a site on 
which the mill will be built. Power machinery and 
other equipment will be required. 

The Vida Ore & Mfg. Company, of which C. D. 
Smith, Memphis, Tenn., is president, is reported to 
have completed plans for the installation of a plant 
for handling 1000 tons of iron ore to be taken out at 
Sweetwater, Tenn. The company has been incorpo- 
rated with $300,000 capital stock. 

The H. L. Reynolds Lumber Company, Dayton, 
Tenn., will erect a planing mill and spoke factory. It 
now operates a sawmill at that point. 

The ciy of Knoxville, Tenn., is contemplating mak- 
ing improvements in its water plant. A large number 
of mains will be laid and extended. 

Dugger & Willis have purchased the plant of the 
Mt. Pleasant Machine Company, Mt. Pleasant, Tenn., 
and will erect in connection with the machine shop a 
foundry, which will be developed to serve the phos- 
phate mills being erected in Mt. Pleasant and adjacent 
points. 

The Pulaski Ice & Storage Company, Pulaski, Tenn., 
is to double the capacity of its plant. 

HH. H. Hitt, Falkville Ala., is erecting a large saw- 
mill at Decatur. The contract for the band-mill has 
been let to the Allis-Chalmers Company. A planing 
mill will also be constructed. 

The American Box Company, Lynchburg, Va., is 
asking for prices on used power equipment, including 
a 50-hp. boiler and engine. 

The Highland Park Mfg. Company, Charlotte, N. C., 
is in the market for a 250-kw. generator. A direct- 
connected engine is also needed. 

The Davidson Lumber Company, Camden, S. C., is 
inquiring for quotations on a 75-hp. Corliss engine. 

D..A. Burwell, Stovall, N. C., who is establishing a 
plow factory at that place, is in the market for a small 
planer, boring machine, punch, shear and wood handle 
working equipment. 

he municipality of Titusville, Fla., will receive bids 
until May 20 for the construction of a water-works 
system. 

Clarksville, Miss., will receive bids until April 2, 
through W. S. Bobo, city engineer, for furnishing one 
250-hp. boiler and feed pump. 


Indianapolis 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 26, 1912. 


The Gibson Motor Starting Company, Indianapolis, 
has been organized with an authorized capital stock of 
$5,000, to manufacture and sell motor starters. The 
incorporators are R. K. Allison, Bert Gibson and R. B. 
Allison. 

The George J. Hoffman Company, South Bend, 
Ind., has been awarded the contract for the erection of 
an addition to its factory. The new building will be 
130 ft. long and one story of brick and stone construc- 
tion and is estimated to cost $12,000. 

' The factory of J. M. Buck & Co., Bluffton, Ind., 
which was recently destroyed by fire will be rebuilt 
within a short time. 

The South Bend Watch Company, South Bend, Ind., 
has completed a three-story addition to its plant. 

The Citizens Gas Company, Indianapolis, has 
awarded a contract for a gas holder, with 3,000,000 cu. 
ft. capacity, to the Stacey Mfg. Company, Cincinnati. 

The George Cutter Company, South Bend, Ind., 

manufacturer of electrical supplies and specialties will 
erect an additional building for manufacturing pur- 
Doses. 
The Frederick’ L. Heintz Company, Hammond, Ind., 
has been incorporated, with $100,000 capital stock, to 
manufacture automobile tires and accessories. The 
directors are L. M. Heintz, J. G. Vanderveer and Con- 
rad Fischer. 

The Viscosity Ice Machine Company, Indianapolis, 
has been incorporated, with $75,000 capital stock, to 
manfifacture ice-making machinery. The directors are 
W. L. Holden, C. E. Andrews and W. H. Ballard. 

The International Lead Refining Company, East 
Chicago, Ind., has been incorporated, with $500,000 
capital stock, to operate a smelters plant. The direc- 
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tors are W. D. Thornton, A. C. Clark, J. M.. Allen, 
Tobias Woldson and W. S. Harper. 

The Victor Automobile Company, Evansville, Ind., 
has been incorporated, with $8,000 capital stock, to 
manufacture automobile parts. The directors are P. B., 
W. E. and J. F. Fellwock and H. F. Nolte. 

The Citizens Water & Light Company, Boswell, 
Ind.,.has been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock, 
to supply public service. The‘directors are J. F. Bru- 
ponies A. M. Bristor and W. B. Waddell, all of Indian- 
apolis. 

The Sullivan County Water Company, Sullivan, Ind., 
has been incorporated, with $75,000 capital stock, to 
supply water, light and power. The directors are E. 
M. Kerlin, J. L. Ebner and Thomas Morrisey. 

_ The Insley Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, maker of 
industrial and contractors equipment, has increased its 
capital stock from $10,000 to $20,000. 

The American Automobile Corporation, New Al- 
bany, Ind., has been organized for the purpose of 
taking over the plant of the American Automobile Mfg. 
Company of that city, which is to be sold to conclude 
a receivership April 20. L. A. Boli, Jr., has been 
elected president of the corporation, with N. E. Jones 
secretary and treasurer. 


St. Louis 
St. Louts, Mo., March 25, 1912. 

With the apparently definite opening of spring in 
the Southwest and the knowledge that there is more 
money in that section than was believed earlier, there 
has been an opening up of business which is having its 
effect on the machine tool trade, and while there has 
been no very great increase there are more evidences 
of optimism than have been apparent. The inquiry 
continues chiefly on single tools, with some request 
for second-hand stuff, the totals running into reason- 
ably good figures, comparatively speaking. 

Bids will be received at the City Hall, St. Louis, 
up to noon April 12 for two high-duty, triple-expansion 
crank and flywheel pumping engines with a 24-hour 
capacity of 20,000,000 gal. each, with all valves, piping, 
appurtenances, etc., in accordance with plans of the 
Board of Public Improvements of St. Louis. 

Plans are being formulated, under the supervision of 
John H. Nolen, special agent for the State of Missouri, 
offices at Jefferson City, for reclamation work in the 
southeastern part of the State involving the drainage 
of 275,000 acres at a total estimated cost of $1,300,000. 

The Hammett Land & Timber Company, Hunts- 
ville, Mo., has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
stock for the establishment of sawmills and other 
equipment. The incorporators are J. L., J. D. and 
A. R. Hammett. 

The Central Barrel Company, East St. Louis, II, 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital stock by 
R. H. and J. D. Puff and M. G. Jost for the establish- 
ment and equipment of a cooperage plant. 

St. Louis flour and grain interests have taken up 
the matter of establishment at St. Louis of a modern 
elevator of 2,000,000 bushels capacity with modern con- 
struction and complete mechanical equipment. 

The power plant at Hot Springs, Ark., supplying 
electricity to the city and street railway as well as 
private consumers, was partly destroyed by fire March 
17. Considerable new equipment will be required to 
replace the damaged machinery. 

The Missouri Stair Company, St. Louis, has com- 
pleted plans for the construction and equipment of a 
plant larger than the one recently destroyed by fire. 

The plans for the new gas plant at Edwardsville, 
Ill., have been completed for Paul J. Scheller, Evans- 
ville, Ind., and construction work will begin at once. 
Considerable machinery is involved in the enterprise. 

The Monarch Metal Weather Strip Company, St. 
Louis, has increased its capital stock from $40,000 to 
$75,000 for the purpose of enlarging its manufacturing 
plant and adding new machinery. 

The Dixie Elecric Light & Power Company, which 
has prepared to build a hydroelectric plant at Cotter, 
Ark., in the White River, has started construction 
work, Federal permission having been obtained. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company, Princeton, Mo., 
with $50,000 capital stock, has been incorporated by 
R. H., V. and C. E. Hickman and G. F. M. Bradberry 
to build and equip an elevaor at that point. 

The Simplex Spreader Mfg. Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., with $35,000 capital stock, has been incorporated 
by Q. P. Brown, F. G. Johnson and J. H. Mott. A 
manufacutring plant will be built and equipped. 

The Star Coal Company, Galesburg, Ill, has been 
organized with $51,000 capital stock to develop and 
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equip .coal lands owned by the incorporators, Thomas, 
R. i: and J. W. Fairbairn. 

he Board of Trade of Alton, Ill, has taken up 
the promotion of a large canning factory to handle 
the products of the farming districts surrounding that 
city and several towns in the vicinity. 
_ The People’s Gas Company, Pana, Ill, has been 
incorporated with $50,000 capital stock to establish and 
equip a public service gas plant by T. J. Vidler, Warren 
Penwell and George A. Wittmann. 

The Mazon Farmers’ Elevator Company, Mazon, 
Ill., has increased its capital stock for the purpose of 
increasing the elevator equipment and enlarging its 
elevator. 

The Upham Shoe Company, Springfield, Mo., has 
been incorporated with $125,000 capital stock, which 
will equip a manufacturing plant at once. The incor- 
porators are Charles B., Harry J. and M. B. Upham. 

The Bladenboro Cotton Mills Company, Bladen- 
boro, N.C., with $300,000 capital stock, has effected 
permanent organization, and will proceed at once with 
the construction and equipment of a cotton mill of 10,- 
000 spindles with the accompanying necessary ma- 
chinery and power plant. H. C., R. L. and C. O. 
Bridger are the chief stockholders and officers. 

The Almyra Machine Works, Almyra, Ark., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by 
E. C. Catts, G. C. Wood, J. A. Houghton, H. D. Sebree 
and E. P. Edwards. 

The city of Topeka, Kan., will receive bids until 
May 7 for furnishing one 50-hp. engine and generator 
for its light and power plant. , 

Owing to a failure of its natural gas supply the 
Emporia Electric Light & Gas Company, Emporia, 
Kan., is having plans prepared by Henry I. Lea, con- 
sulting engineer, Chicago, IIll., for the reconstruction 


. of its artificial gas plant. Bids will be asked for equip- 


ment in about two weeks. 


Texas 


Austin, Texas, March 23, 1912. 


While the spring planting season is somewhat back- 
ward, on account of the continued cold weather, busi- 
ness conditions in all lines are very satisfactory. Ma- 
chinery dealers continue to report a good trade and 
the optimistic feeling that marked the opening of the 
new year still prevails. — 

Evidence of the serious effect the revolutionary dis- 
turbances in Mexico is having upon the machinery 
trade of the United States with that country is con- 
tained in a report of this Government for the year 1911 
which shows a falling off of approximately $12,000,000 
in the total value of exports to our neighbor. A con- 
siderable part of this decline was in iron and steel and 
machinery. Our total exports to Mexico for that year 
were $52,271,087, as against $64,671,650, for the preced- 
ing year. In 1911 the value of iron and steel exports 
to Mexico amounted to more than $20,000,000, cars 
about $2,000,000, scientific instruments more than 
$1,000,000, automobiles more than $500,000 and agricul- 
tural implements more than $500,000. The first three 
months of the present calendar year have shown no 
improvement in the Mexico situation, and unless there 
is a material betterment of conditions the present year 
will show a larger decline of exports to that country 
than the preceding one. 

Plans and specifications are now being prepared for 
the proposed waterworks filtration plant that is to be 
installed at Dallas. It will provide for the handling of 
at least 15,000,000 gal. of water a day and will cost 
about $152,000. 

The City Commission of Dallas will soon order 
plans and specifications made for a complete municipal 
sewage disposal plant. 

The Twyford Auto Mfg. Company which was re- 
cently organized at Houston with a capital stock of 
$400,000 will install a plant for the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles. Monte J. Moore is president and R. E. Twy- 
ford, superintendent. 

The Wiggins Sub-Irrigation & Land Company 
which has a capital stock of $1,000,000 recently pur- 
chased a tract of 10,000 acres of land near Midland, 
and will install a large system of irrigation thereon. 

The taxpayers of La Grange will on April 2 vote 
on the proposition of issuing $17,000 of bonds for the 
construction of a complete sewer system. 

C. Runno and Son will install an irrigation pumping 
upon a tract of land which they own near Dentonio. 

The Temple Ice & Cold Storage Company is en- 
larging the capacity of its plant at Temple. 

_ The Farmers Gin Company will install a new cotton 
gin at Bishop. 
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N. G. Coates is establishing a sheet metal works and 
repair shop at Houston. 

The Vermont Marble Company, Dallas, has been 
organized, with a capital stock of $25,000. The incor- 
porators are W. E. Higbee, A. M. Udall and Rhodes 
S. Baker. 

The Urbana Gravel Company, Houston, has been 
organized with a capital stock of $30,000. The incor- 
porators are F. A. Langbehn, C. R. Cummings and G. 
A. Weber. 

The Houston Bottling Works, Houston, has been 
organized with a capital stock of $10,000. The incor- 
porators are A. Feldman, A. F. Nicolai and Mary Ibsch. 

The Archer County Oil Company, Wichita Falls, 
which has been formed with a capital stock of $30,000. 
will operate in the oil fields of that section. The incor- 
porators are J. J. Perkins, Cell T. Fowler and I. T. 
Brewer. 

The Crockett Ice, Electric Light & Power Company, 
Crockett, has increased its capital stock from $10,000 
to $20,000. It will make improvements to its plant. 

The Dealers Ice & Cold Storage Company of Globe, 
Ariz., will install an ice and cold storage plant at 
Miami, Ariz. The ice plant will have a daily capacity of 
15 tons. 

The Gulf Pipe Line Company which is erecting an 
oil refinery at Fort Worth has completed its pipe line 
from Saltillo, Texas, to that city. 

J. C. Port will install an irrigation pumping plant 
oa a tract of land that he owns near Plainview, 

exas. 


The Pacific Coast 


San Francisco, Car., March 19, 1912. 


The apprehension of a bad crop year in California 
has been relieved, and the outlook in some lines of 
machinery is a little brighter than at the first of the 
month but the machine tool market is even less active 
than in February. Inquiries are fairly numerous, and 
some of them have a promising appearance, but there 
is very little to report in the way of actual business. 
The market is still burdened with second-hand tools, 
and such sales of new tools as have been closed lately 
are said to have been at unsatisfactory prices, even 
small inquiries bringing out close competition. 

Woodworking machinery, also, is comparatively 
quiet, though some agents still report satisfactory 
sales, both here and in southern California, and several 
fairly large installations are projected for the coming 
summer. Small engines, hoists and other equipment for 
logging and general development work are moving fairly 
well, and some important business is expected in crush- 
ing and dredging machinery. Mine operators are buy- 
ing more freely, and there is a heavy demand for new 
metallurgical processes promising greater profit, though 
standard lines of equipment remain quiet. Local manu- 
facturers have considerable mining machinery for 
Mexico completed and under construction, but ship- 
ments are held up pending the establishment of more 
settled conditions in that country. The rains have 
caused no poreantne decrease in the demand for irri- 
gating outfits through the country, and a number of 
towns and corporations are in the market for new 
waterworks units. 

George A. Dow, of the Dow-Mirrlees-Diesel Engine 
Company, now in England, has secured rights of manu- 
facture for the United States of an engine of the Diesel 
type, and work is to be started shortly on a manufac- 
turing plant near the present Dow pump works on the 
tidal canal at Alameda, Cal. It is reported that an in- 
vestment of $1,000,000 will be put into the plant, though 
no inquiry for tools is expected for several months. 
This company has applied for change of name to Dow- 
Willans-Diesel Engine Company. 

Considerable machinery is to be purchased shortly 
for municipal and local harbor utilities. Bids have 
been asked on a lot of cars for the new Geary street 
railroad, and specifications for the power plant will be 
completed in about a month. The State harbor com- 
missioners have decided to purchase another locomotive 
for the waterfront belt railroad, and a locomotive crane 
of 40,000 lbs. capacity. 

The park commissioners will let a contract this week 
for two deep-well pumping units. L. W. Murdock is 
the low bidder, at $2,370. 7 

The Mechanical Installation Company has installed 
offices and a-small shop at 187-189 Second street, and 
will engage in a general engineering and machine busi- 
ness, specializing on pipe and electrical work. 

The Union Iron Works will shortly start construc- 
tion on a $250,000 steel steamer, powered with a 1250 
hp. engine, for the Loop Lumber Company. 
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The Victor Combination Kitchen Boiler Company, 
Los Angeles, is preparing to establish a manufacturing 
plant at El Segundo, near that city. 

Plans have been completed for a branch factory for 
the Ford automobile at a Angeles. 

Ground has been broken for a new foundry at Peta- 
luma, Cal., to be operated by S. Spurgeon and C. A. 
Stanyer. It is announced that the new concern has no 
xnenee with the Corliss Gas Engine works at that 
place. 

The Riverside Portland Cement Company, River- 
side, Cal., is installing four new Allis-Chalmers tube 
mills with electric motors. 

A lot of new machinery is being installed in the mill 
- Be Eel River Valley Lumber Company, Newburg, 

al. 

The Railroad Utilities Mfg. Company has been in- 
corporated at Long Beach, Cal., with a capital stock of 
$250,000, by E. C. Greer, C. O. Whittemore and others. 

The capacity of the Santa Ana, Cal., sugar mill is 
to be increased this season from 600 to 700 tons daily. 


Canada 


WINNIPEG, Man., March 21, 1912. 


The outstanding feature of the situation in western 
Canada continues to be the amount of industrial ex- 
pansion under way and contemplated. Dealers in ma- 
chinery and general building supplies report a big de- 
mand. It is confidently expected that the volume of 
this class of business will for 1912 far surpass that of 
any previous year. Permits issued since the first of 
the year in Winnipeg and other western cities foretell 
a tremendous amount of building in all the country 
west of the Great Lakes. 

Negotiations are in progress between the city of 
Medicine Hat, Alberta, and The Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Company, Ltd., Montreal, for the erection of a 3000 
barrel flour mill, an oatmeal and cereal plant, to cost 
$500,000, at the western city. 

It is reported from Saskatoon, Sask., that A. C. Von 
Hagen, president of the United Flour Mills Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., has practically decided that his 
company build a large flour mill and elevators there. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway has let a contract to 
the J. McDiarmid Company, Winnipeg, for a six stall 
extension to the engine house at Swift Current, Sask., 
and a contract to the Carter, Hall, Aldinger Company, 
Winnipeg, for a six-stall engine house at Wilkie, Sask. 

This season the Winnipeg portable asphalt plant 
will be reinforced by a stationary equipment, and a 
by-law to raise $20,000 for its purchase will be sub- 
mitted to the council in a few days. 

In order to consider plans for the establishment of 
a factory for the manufacture of the various products 
derived from flax, Baron Edgar Bruggen, a capitalist 
from New York, was in Calgary, Alberta, recently. 

The Saskatoon Tent & Mattress Company, Saska- 
toon, Sask., has received tenders for the erection of 
a branch factory at Regina, Sask. 

It is announced that an immediate start is to be 
made by the city of Winnipeg in extending its artesian 
well system in the Poplar Springs district. The work 
will be completed within two years and will cost 
$1,405,000. 

A report from Vancouver says that the construc- 
tion of the Granby Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
Company’s plant, at Goose Bay, Observatory Inlet, 
B. C., will be commenced early in the spring. Apart 
from the development and equipment of the, mine, the 
plant involves an expenditure of from $1,000,000 to 
$1,250,000. 

The sash and door factory of Dickinson & Son., 
Vancouver, B. C., is to be enlarged considerably. 

Dreis & Krump Mfg. Company, Chicago, IIl., makers 
of steel brakes, have secured a site at Chatham, Ont., 
where it will erect a plant from which to supply its 
Canadian trade. 

The Oliver Plow Works, South Bend, Ind., has let 
contracts for the erection of two buildings at Hamil- 
ton, Ont., in addition to its large Canadian plant. 

The Canadian Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ltd., 
which is planning the erection of a plant at St. Cath- 
arines, Ont., advises that it will require planers, boring 
mills, radial drills, milling machines, etc., but has not 
as vet prepared a list. 

The Ontario Power Company, Niagara Falls, Ont., 
has awarded a contract to the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, for a 14000-hp hydraulic 
turbine unit, to consist of two Francis type central dis- 
charge wheels. 

The Buffalo-Ontario Smelting & Refining Company, 
recently incorporated, will remodel a plant which it has 
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purchased at Kingston, Ont., and equip it for the treat- 
ment of lead, silver, and gold ores obtained from the 
company’s mining properties. 

The Colonial Whitewear Company, Guelph, Ont., 
has perfected plans for the erection of a knitting mill. 
W Moore is president and general manager. 

The Bowmanville Foundry Company, Bowman- 
ville, Ont., has increased its capital stock from $40,000 
to $100,000. A portion of the additional capital will be 
used for the improvement of the company’s manu- 
facturing facilities. 

An Ottawa dispatch states that the Government has 
put through in committee of the House of Commons 
estimates for carrying on the coming fiscal year its 
vast railroad and canal construction programme, 
amounting to over $38,000,000. Among the items passed 
were $3,000,000 for the construction of the first section 
of the Hudson Bay Railroad; $25,000,000 for construc- 
tion work on the National Transcontinental Railroad, 
which is the eastern division of the Grand Trunk Paci- 
fic, from Winnipeg to Moncton, N. B.; $3,000,000 for 
the Quebec Bridge; $1,000,000 for construction work on 
the Trent Canal; $4,158,350 for the Intercolonial Rail- 
road; $436,350 for the Prince Edward Island Railroad. 


Government Purchases 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 25, 1912. 

The Paymaster General, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, will open bids April 16, under schedule 4426, 
class 156, for three induction motors and one d.c. motor. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, will open bids April 23, under 
schedule 4436, for one automatic cutting-off saw ma- 
chine and one motor driven alligator shears. 

The United States Engineers’ Office, Detroit, Mich., 
will open bids May 7 for a pumping plant for the new 
lock at St. Mary’s Falls Canal, Soult Ste. Marie. 

The supervising architect, Treasury Department, 
Washington, will open bids May 6 for an oil-burning 
plant for heating lege in the United States post 
office, Stockton, Cal. 

The supervising architect, Treasury Department, 
Washington, opened bids March 15 for two new en- 
gines and generators for the United States post office, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, as follows: Ridgeway Dynamo & 
Engine Company, Ridgeway, Pa., $10,621; American 
Engine Company, Washington, D. C., $10,950; Harris- 
burg Foundry & Machine Works, Harrisburg, Pa., 
$12,904. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, opened bids March 19 for ma- 
terial and supplies for the Navy Yards as follows: 


Schedule 4361, class 11, one standard four-motor electric travel- 
ing crane—Bidder 17, Case Crane Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
$8,595; 19, Cleveland Crane Engineering Company, Wickliffe, 
Ohio, $8,945; 44, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $7,776 
and $8,638; 47, Moran Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio, 
$9,935: 50, Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich., $10,140; 
52, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, $8,980; 60, Toledo 
Bridge & Crane Company, Toledo, Ohio, $9,200; 72, Whiting 
Foundry Equipment Company, Harvey, Ill., $8,900; 77, Alliance 
Machine Company, Alliance, Ohio, $10,900. 

Class 12, one No. 3*Newton new design bar cold saw cutting-off 
machine—Bidder 44, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, 
$1,290; 49, Newton Machine Tool Works, Philadelphia, Pa., $1,230: 
52, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, $1,063, $1,251 and 
$1,230; 54, The Q. M. S. Company, Plainfield, N. J., $1,383; 58, 
Tindel-Morris Company, Eddystone, Pa., $1,295; 67, Vandyck- 
Churchill Company, New York, $1,840. 


Class 13, one No. 2 Newton new design bar cold saw cutting-off 
machine—Bidder 44, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, 
$1,090; 49, Newton Machine Tool Works, Philadelphia, Pa., $907 
and $1,061; 52, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, $1,115, 
$1,054 and $886: 54, The a: M. S. ‘Company, Plainfield, N. 33 
$1,089; 58, Tindell-Morris Company, Eddystone, Pa., $1,095; 67, 
Vandyck-Churchill! Company, New York, $1,560. 


‘Class 14, one steam hydraulic or pure hydraulic forging press— 
Bidder 7, Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bethlehem, Pa., $14,- 
600, $15,400 and $21,200; 44, Manning, Maxwell &. Moore, New 
York, $13,000 and $33,122; 23, Camden Iron Works, Camden, 
N. Z $16,500: 46, Mesta Machine Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
$11,900; 70, William H. Wood, Washington, D. C., $15,550; 74. 
William Tod Company, Youngstown, Ohio, $25,500, $18,800 and 
$30,150; 80, United Engineering & Foundry Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., $10,725. 

Schedule 4,362, class 21, one standard sash door and _ blind 
mortising machine—Bidder 3, American Wood Working Machinery 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., $509 and $622; 25, J. A. Fay 
Egan Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, $510; 30, Greenlee Bros., Rock- 
ford, Ill.. $505.50 and $547; 44, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New 
York, $524. - i. ron 

Class 22, one electric welder—Bidder 48, National Electrica 
Supply Company, Washington, D. C., $675, $690, $700, $775 and 

0; 57, W. E. Shipley Machinery Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 


Class 23, one automatic horizontal hollow chisel mortiser— 
Bidder 3, American Wood Working Machinery Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., $410; Bentel & Margedant, Hamilton, Ohio, $366; 25, T. A. 
Fay & Egan Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, $400; 30, Greenlee Bros., 
Rockford, Ill., $421.90; 44, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New 
York, $422. 
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Trade Publications 


Jig Saw Machine.—L. F. Grammes & Sons, Allentown, Pa. 
Folder. Relates to a jig saw machine for the wood worker, en- 
graver, printer, die maker and pattern shop, The special feature 
of the machine in the last field is that it will cut pattern metal which 
cannot be done with the ordinary band saw. The machine is de- 
scribed at some length and the text is supplemented by a half- 
tone engraving. 

Ventilating Sets.—B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, 
Mass. Mailing card. Devoted to a line of ready-to-run ventilating 
sets which are built in five different sizes and are ready for operation 
by simply attaching a flexible cord to the nearest light socket. These 
fans range in capacity from 35 to 1250 cu. ft. per minute and can 
be used for drying, cooling, ventilating, furnishing draft for fur- 
naces and many other applications. An illustration of the five sizes 
is given. 

Punches, Shears and Bending Rollis.—Slater, Marsden 
& Whittemore Company, Beloit, Wis. Catalogue No. 7. Size, 
6 x 9 in.; pages, 32. Covers a complete line of punches, shears, 
bending rolls and woodworking machinery, among these being the 
combination punch and shear which was illustrated in The Iron Age, 
December 29, 1910. In describing the tools the general plan is to 
devote one page to each with an engraving at the top and a brief 
specification table at the bottom. 


Mechanical Draft Fans.—B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde 
Park, Mass. Mailing card. Concerned with a line of mechanical 
draft fans which are said to be about 75 per cent. more efficient 
than the chimney draft and keep the steam production absolutely 
constant. 


Sifting Machines.—Hanna Engineering Works, 2059 Elston 
avenue, Chicago, Ill. Catalogue No. 1. Contains illustrations and 
descriptive matter of the riddles and screen shakers built by this 
company. These are designed for hand use and also for operation 
by either compressed air or electricity. The various types are illus- 
trated with text descriptions on the facing pages. The various parts 
of these devices are also shown disassembled into their component 
parts. Among the devices shown is an electrical riddle oscillator 
which was illustrated in The Iron Age, September 29, 1911. A 
partial list of users completes the catalogue. 

Triplex Plunger Pumps.—Goulds Mfg. Company, Seneca 
Falls, N. Y. Bulletin No. 101. Refers to a line of single-acting 
triplex plunger pumps which will deliver from 2 to 350 gal. per 
minute against a maximum pressure of 150 Ib. An illustrated de- 
scription of these pumps appeared in The Iron Age, September 7, 
1911. The various parts of the pumps are described and there are a 
number of engravings to supplement the text descriptions. Different 
types of pumps are shown and tables of specifications are given on the 
pages facing the illustrations. 

Automatic Screw Drivers.—Reynolds Pattern & Machine 
Company, 101 Third avenue, Moline, Ill. Pamphlet. Lists the 
various styles of screw drivers which this company builds for 
handling either wood or machine screws. Five types in all are 
made for handling different sizes of screws and one of the machines 
is of the radial type, which enables it to be employed for work 
which is either too heavy or bulky to be handled under a machine 
having a fixed spindle. 

Vacuum Condensers.—Wheeier Condenser & Engineering 
Company, Carteret, N. J. Bulletin No. 107. Is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of high vacuum jet condensers, a large portion being given 
over to the rectangular jet condenser of this company. This con- 
denser is constructed on the counter current principle, the ar- 
rangement of water trays, baffles, air outlet, exhaust steam inlet, 
etc., being such that the large volume of low pressure steam ex- 
hausted from a turbine is efficiently handled with the minimum 
consumption of water and of power on the part of the tail pump. 

Engines and Boilers.—James Leffel & Co., Springfield, O. 
Booklet No. 74. Covers the entire line of engines and boilers built 
by this firm. The engines are of two types, the throttling and the 
automatic cut-off, the latter being the special one. Both types of 
engines together with the different styles of boilers are illustrated 
and a brief specification table of each is given on the page opposite 
the engraving. 

Feed Water Heater.—Harrison Safety Boiler Works, North 
Philadelphia Station, Philadelphia, Pa. Catalogue. Size, 6 x 9 in.; 
pages, 144. The catalogue describes the various appliances manu- 
factured by this firm for use in steam power plants. These are the 
Cochrane open feed water heater, steam stack and cut-out valve 
heaters and receivers, multiple-unit heater arrangements, Sorge- 
Cochrane hot process softening systems, combined feed water 
beaters and meters, steam and oil separators and a multi-port safety 
exhaust outlet valve. The book contains engravings illustrating the 
applications of these appliances in steam plants of various kinds as 
a supplement of the text description. An illustrated decription of 
the last of these appeared in The Iron Age, November 16, 1911. 

Alleys.—Phosphor Bronze Smelting Company, 2200 Washing- 
ton avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. Price list No. 26. Concerned with 
the Elephant brand of phosphor bronze and other alloys. The various 
grades in which this metal can be furnished are given and this is 
followed by lists of cast and drawn rods, wire, wire rope and 
sheets and plates all made from this metal. Tables showing the 
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differences between the various wire gauges and the weights of 
phosphor bronze wire and sheets according to the different gauges 
complete the price list. 

Air Compressors.—Ingersoll-Rand Company, 11 Broadway, 
New York City. Form No. 3211. Describes the Imperial type 
X duplex steam-driven air compressor and shows several views of 
the machine in section. The special features of these machines 
are a massive well braced structure, ample bearing surfaces, me- 
chanically actuated air intake valve with large direct passages and 
cushioned discharge valves. Tables of sizes and capacities are in- 
cluded. 

Elevator Guide Lubrication.—Peterson Engineering 
Company, 50 Church street, New York City. Bulletin No. 56. 
Describes and illustrates the Economy elevator guide lubricator for 
which the special advantages of a better application of the lubricant, 
safety to employees, a decrease in the amount of lubricant used, a 
saving in the amount of power required and a decreased fire hazard 
are claimed. After a discussion of necessity for lubricating ele- 
vator guides and the best lubricant to use, the design and operation 


.of this lubricator are taken up, the text being supplemented by 


numerous illustrations. A partial list of the buildings in which 
this device is in operation completes the bulletin. 

Revolution Indicator and Recorder.—Brown Instru- 
ment Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Catalogue No. 4. Illustrates the 
Brown revolution indicator and recorder which is a device for in- 
dicating or recording the revolutions of engines and shafts. This 
device is said to be the only speed recorder manufactured in which 
the friction of rotating balls or vanes is entirely done away with, 
the action of the instrument being based on the principle of centrif- 
ugal force. In this instrument a body of mercury contained in a 
central chamber is thrown out into revolving arms in an amount 
proportional to the speed at which the instrument is driven and the 
movement of the mercury is transferred by a pen to a circular chart. 

Motors, Generators and Transformers.—<A\llis-Chalmers 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Five bulletins. The first, No. 1074, 
superseding No. 1046, relates to the type H and HI direct-current 
motors and generators which are self-contained belted or direct 
coupled units. In No. 1077 which supersedes No. 1061 illustrations 
and descriptive matter explain the construction of a line of light- 
ing transformers designed for operation at frequencies of 60 and 
25 cycles although if desired these figures can be varied to 50 and 
140 and 25 and 60 respectively. No. 1078, superseding No. 1038, 
deals with a line of alternating-current generators which can be 
wound for voltages ranging from 240 to 13,200. No. 1082, super- 
seding No. 1059, pertains to the type I and IW engine-driven direct- 
current generators which are supplied in either the two or the three 
wire type. The fifth and last bulletin, No. 1083, describes and illus- 
trates the type K direct-current motors and generators which are 
especially designed for driving machinery through gearing or a 
direct connection. Numerous halftones showing applications of 
these motors to the driving of different machine tools are in- 
cluded. 

Power Transmission Machinery.—Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. Catalogue No. 50. Size, 6x9 in.; pages, 142. 
Is a very complete catalogue of power transmission machinery and 
lists the dimensions and sizes of the various appliances made by this 
company. The iron and wood split pulleys of this company are 
featured and in connection with the latter information on rope 
drives is given. Descriptive matter on the horse-power of steel 
shafting, standard methods of key seating, and sizes and dimensions 
of couplings, hangers, pillow blocks, countershafts, belt tighteners, 
clutches and quills is included, as well as data on the horsepower 
transmitted by belts and the method of calculating bending and tor- 
sional moments for shafting. To keep the book within a reasonable 
size, the information has been condensed as much as possible with- 
out interfering with its completeness. 

Steel Lockers.—S. Keighley Metal Ceiling & Mfg. Company, 
Pittsburgh} Pa. Folder. Illustrates the Phcenix steel lockers 
made by this company., These are furnished in single and double 
tiers. Dimensions are shown. A list of sizes carried in stock for 
prompt shipment is also given. 

Pumping Machinery.—Weinman Pump Mfg. Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Bulletin No. 52. Calls attention to a line of high 
grade pumping machinery for all purposes which this company 
builds. These pumps are available for boiler feed service, tank and 
vacuum work and also deep well pumping. There is very little text 
in the bulletin, almost all the pages containing halftone reproductions 
of the different types of pumps with their sizes and uses. 

Air Compressors.—American Air Con:pressor Works, 26 
Cortlandt street, New York City. Catalogue No. 19. Gives general 
description and specifications for the American Fairhurst air com- 
pressors which are built in both single and two stage types for belt 
or direct connected drives. The various types of machines are illus- 
trated on the left hand pages, while brief specification tables occupy 
the facing ones. Mention is also made of a dry vacuum pump and 
an air lift pumping system. 

Grinders.—Challenge Machine Company, Inc., 5116 Spring- 
field avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. Folder. Calls attention to the 
various types of combination grinder which this company builds. 
An illustrated description of this grinder appeared in The Iron Age, 


July 27, 1911. 








